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THE POETRY AND LIVES OF THE TROUBADOURS.* 


Few chapters in the whole history of literature have been al- 
lowed to remain incomplete for so long a period, as those which 
relate to the Troubadours of Provence and their illustrious rivals, 
the Trouveurs of Normandy. Of the two, the Provengal poets 
have undoubtedly the least reason, to complain of the neglect 
which this implies, for to them fame was dealt out with an un- 
sparing hand. Schlegel says, “tout Je monde parlait des Trou- 
badours,” adding, with equal truth, “et personne ne les connais- 
sait ;” and from this ignorance of their proper claims to admira- 
tion, their encomiasts long continued to attribute to them the 
sparkling qualities for which their Norman contemporaries were 
preeminently distinguished, and to load them with praises at the 
expense of those whose equal merits were left at once “ unho- 
noured and unsung.” When at length the works of Barbazan, 
Legrand, and other editors of the remains of the Norman poets, 
obtained for the latter that attention which had _ been so long de- 
nied them, a violent reaction in the opinions of the reading public 
threw the merits of the T'roubadours into a state of temporary 
oblivion; and it was not until Raynouard published his inesti- 
mable Choizx des Poesies originales des Troubadours, that there 
existed materials to enable us to form anything like a just ap- 
preciation either of the faults or beauties of these brilliant vota- 
ries of “le gai saber.” Not that there had been wanting writers 
willing to employ their pens in recording their history: of such 
there were many; but all of them, from Nostradamus down to 
Millot, alike deficient in an intimate acquaintance with their sub- 
ject, the want of which was but poorly compensated by their 
blind and indiscriminating admiration. Raynouard’s volumes at 
length dispersed the clouds which had so long overshadowed the 
bright star of Provengal poetry; and when it again shone forth 


* The Poetry of the Troubadours, illustrated from their printed and manuscript 
Works, by F. Diez, Professor Extraordinary in the Royal Prussian University of 
Bonn. Zwickau, 1826. i= 

Lives and Works of the Troubadours, a Contribution towards a more intimate 
Knowledge of the Middle Ages, by F. acres Zwickau, 1829. 
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upon the world, it seemed to have acquired fresh lustre from the 
obscurity in which it had for a time been enveloped. In the pa- 
ges of that learned and admirably edited collection, will be found 
materials of equal interest to the poetical amateur, the philologist, 
and the historical student: the first is provided with an ample 
store of his favourite reading, distinguished by the peculiar origin- 
ality of the ideas, as well as the pleasing harmony of the versifi- 
cation ; the second is instructed by the copious and skilful devel- 
opment of oa ae beauties, which have been but 
imperfectly transmitted to its descendants ; and the third gratified 
by adisplay of historical facts and allusions —s to throw 
new light upon the state of society in the (so called) good old 
times. This isa just tribute of approbation to M. Raynouard’s 
work, which will long remain a model of imitation for all similar 
works. 'T’o the attention which its publication has excited on 
behalf of the Troubadours, we are probably indebted for the vol- 
umes by Professor Diez, of which we propose to give our rea- 
ders such an account as may make them acquainted with the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Troubadours and their 
poetry. 

Under this name of T'roubadours (a name derived from the 
Provengal trobaire, to find; trobador, the finder or inventor,) are 
included all those poets of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
whose writings are composed in the langue d’Oc, or Provengal 
tongue, one of the oldest, and, in various points of view, one of 
the most remarkable of the languages which derive their origin 
from the corruption of the Latin, and which was spoken both in 
the South of France and in the Eastern parts of Spain. It is not 
easy to fix the precise boundaries within which this language was 
used ; for general purposes, it is sufficiently accurate to say, that 
it was the prevalent idiom south of the Loire; while its rival, the 
langue d’Oil (the Norman French,) was the dialect of the pro- 
vinces to the north of that river. In Spain, the langue d’Oc was 
chiefly used in Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, and the Ba- 
learic Islands, where, according to Bastero, it existed in a certain 
degree of purity so late as 1724, when he wrote upon the subject ; 
while in the South of France it had been long supplanted by the 
Limousin, Languedocian, ete. 

The exact period to which we may assign the origin of Trou- 
badour poetry is involved in much obscurity. 'The contemporary 
Latin literature, holding, no doubt, its vernacular rival in little es- 
teem, makes scarcely any mention of it; while from the earliest 
of those votaries of the Provencal muse whose works have been 
handed down to us, we derive little or no information on the sub- 
ject, and we are therefore reduced to conjectures. In every coun- 
try it should be remembered, that popular poetry is always the 
oldest; and as it is ever distinguished by simplicity, both in the 
style of its narratives and descriptions, andin the metrical forms 
in which it is composed, so it £nds most favour in those times when 
men’s minds are filled with a belief in the marvellous, and their 
spirits inflamed by a longing after adventure. The reason of this 
is obvious; for itis in the results of these exciting influences, 
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that popular poetry everywh. re finds its most attraccive materials. 
Production, as the political economists have it, is the consequence 
of demand, and it applies to poetry as well as to everything else. 
From the demand for these popular compositions, arose the wan- 
dering minstrels, whose business it was to travel round the coun- 
try, reciting tales and adventures, and relieving the monotony of 
their recitations by musical accompaniments. 'T'o this class of 
adventurers, whose powers of amusement were adapted to the 
understanding and taste of hearers of every rank, the cabin of the 
serf and the fall of his feudal master alike were open. The 
chroniclers, who have written since the eighth century, make fre- 
' quent mention of them, under the names of joculatores, ministra- 
les, scurre, mimi, and it is obvious, from many allusions in con- 
temporary writers, that they often assumed the characters of buf- 
Soon or jester, when those of singer and musician failed to please. 

Nowhere did these amusing companions find heartier welcome 
than in the southern parts of France; and that their exertions 
were rewarded with something more substantial than empty praise, 
we may gather from the bitter complaint of Philip Mouskes, a 
Norman poet of the thirteenth century. 


“ Quar quant li buens rois Charlemaine 
Ot tout mise ason demaine, 

Provence qui mult est plentive 

De vins, de bois, d’aigue de rive 

As ieceours, as menestreux, 

Qui sont auques luxurieux, 

Le donna toute e departi.’’* 


But at length a change came over the spirit of the times, which 
forms an epoch in the history of the middle ages. The rudeness 
which, up to the eleventh century, characterized the behaviour 
of the nobles, then gave way, and a more refined and intellectu- 
al mode of life began to display itself in the palace and the cas- 
tle; and this elleensiat, which we now recognize as the spirit 
of chivalry, may be said to have been prepared by the institu- 
tion of knighthood, and completed by the operation of the first 
crusade. 

The popular poetry, as it then existed, was not adapted to this 
alteration in the complexion of society, the tone of which had be- 
come much more artificial. As poetry, in order to please, must 
be in unison with the feelings of those to whom it is addressed, 
there necessarily arose a more artificial style of composition, which, 
having its origin in the spirit of knighthood, reflected back a 
powerful influence on the source from which it sprung. 

It was in the south of France that this first made its appearance; 
for that rich and fertile country, “ abounding in all that could de- 
light the senses and soothe the imagination,” and enjoying, be- 
yond most other European states, the advantages of education, © 


* « When Charle e had brought all countries under his dominion, he made 
over and divided the whole of Provence, which is rich in wine, woods and rivers, 
among the luxurious musicians and minstrels.” 
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prosperity, and domestic peace, was indeed the cradle of knight- 
hood ; which, allying itselfthere, more closely and at an earlier 
period than elsewhere, with the enjoyments of life, a passion for 
display, and a homage to the fair sex, thus united all the necessary 
materials of cultivated poetry. There it was that, soon after the 
commencement of the crusades, chivalry reached the summit of 
its glory ; and there, about the same time, we may see all the cha- 
racters of Troubadour poetry fully displayed in the productions of 
Pierre Rogier and his contemporaries. 

The Troubadours themselves, with the exception of Guiraut 
Riquier, are silent as to the origin of the art they practised. In 
a poem written by him in the year 1275, in the formof a petition 
to Alphonso X. of Castille, relative to certain circumstances con- 
nected with the poets, he touches, but unfortunately far too brief- 
ly, upon this, to us, highly interesting topic. The opinion of a 
distinguished votary of the comma muse is, however, of too 
much importanee to be overlooked ; and we must not, therefore, 
omit quoting the few words he bestows upon it, for the sake of 
the hints with which they furnish us, 


‘Car per homes senatz Et enquar per dever 
Sertz de calque saber N’an tug hi gran senhor. 
Fo trobada per ver Pueis foron trobador 

De primier joglaria Per bos faitz recontar 

Per metr’els bos en via Chantan e per lauzar 
D’alegrier e d’onor. Los pros et enardir 
L’estrumen an sabor En bos faitz, car chauzir 
D’auzir d’aquel que sap Los sap tal, que no’ls fa..-. 
Tocan issir a cap, Aisi a mon albir 

E donan alegrier. Comenset joglaria 
Perqu’el pros de primier E cadaus vivia 

Volgron joglar ayer, Ab plazer entr'els pros.’’* 


From this passage we should conclude, first, that the Jongleurs, 
or musicians, were of earlier date than the Troubadours, and, like 
them, formed part of the retinue of a court; and secondly, that 
the cultivated or court poetry had its origin from certain masters 
of it, and not from the nobles themselves, whosé feats and praises 
indeed were but subjects for the songs. 

Professor Diez denies that there existed among the Troubadours 
established societies or academies for the encouragement of Poe- 
try—or even Courts of Love. 

And here we may as well point out the distinction between the 
Troubadours and Jongleurs. The name of 'Troubadours, by 
which were designated those who occasionally employed them- 
selves in poetical composition, was very frequently considered as 


* “ Verily, jonglerie, in the beginning, was introduced by wise and learned men, 
in order to procure, by well played instruments, honour and enjoyment to the no- 
bles. These in the beginning kept jongleurs, and in the present day the great ones 
of the land do so. Afterwards came Troubadours, to sing of high deeds, and so to 
praise the nobles as to incite others to imitate them. For those who cannot ac- 
complish such, may know how to appreciate them.” 
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applicable only to the Lyric poets: many of whom complain of 
the attention with which the nobles listened to the recital of tales 
and romances. Mostof the Troubadours were skilled both in 
music and singing, such as were not so supplying their deficien- 
cies, like Pierre Cardinal and Guiraut de Borneil, by retaining a 
Jongleur in their service. Some even composed the airs to which 
their verses were sung. At a period too when there were more 
ears to listen to the recital of wonders and adventures, than eyes 
capable of reading them, the ability to read aloud such matters 
was no trifling accomplishment, and one for which Arnaut de 
Maruelh was much distinguished. “ Legia de Romans,” says 
the Provencal biography of this poet; and the same authority 
mentions Elias Cairel as celebrated for another accomplishment 
equally rare, that of being able to write; “bene scrivia mots e 
sons.” There was no dishonour attached to the name of Trouba- 
dour—Kings have not been ashamed to claim it—and the charac- 
ters of the Knight and Troubadour were frequently united in the 
same person. 

The Jongleurs, who made their calling the source of their sub- 
sistence, did not compose, but accompanied with their musical in- 
struments the productions of those 'l'roubadours, who were un- 
skilled in the science of harmony, and likewise sang the son 
which the poets had composed. ‘To them it more particularly 
belonged to relate the innumerable tales which were current in 
the country. Nay, more, many of them varied the entertainments 
at which they were present by exhibitions of mimicry, and sleight 
of hand. 

The spirit of chivalry made it imperative on the nobles to keep 
open house for all the wandering followers of war and minstrelsy, 
and the poets, by perpetually echoing the sentiment that it was 
more noble to give than to receive, kept this feeling alive in the 
breasts of the rich, and ensured for themselves welcome and hos- 
pitality in their dwellings. The palace of the prince and the hall 
of the great feudal lord were alike open to them. 

Here at the feasts, which succeeded the chase or the tourna- 
ments, would both 'Troubadours and Jongleurs display their skill, 
and receive the honours and recompense to which their exertions 
were deemed entitled. Sometimes they were rewarded by pre- 
sents of coursers and their trappings, sometimes by rich clothing, 
sometimes also by money. And that the Jongleurs were treated 
much after the same fashion, we learn from Raimon de Miraval, 
who advises the one whom he retained in his service, to seek out 
certain patrons of song, who would give him garments and a 
horse. 

That both poets and musicians were manificently requited for 
their endeavours to amuse their patrons, the mere list of those 
who encouraged the votaries of Provengal Poetry will sufficiently 
testify. Among the first of these, we see several of the Counts 
of Provence of the house of Barcelona, to wit, Raymond Beren- 
gar the Third; his son Alphonso the Second ; and his son and suc- 
cessor Raymond Berengar the Fourth. The chivalrous king 
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‘* Richard, who robbed the Lion of his heart 
And smote the Paynim foe in Palestine,’’ 


vied with the Provenealrulers in goodwill to these Troubadours— 
nay; it is even contended that he enrolled himself among their 
number. His mother, the haughty Eleanor of Guienne, evinced 
her gratitude for the manner in which the Troubadours had sung 
the praises of her sex, by her powerful and continued patronage ; 
and in this labour of love she was rivalled by the Viscountess 
Ermengarde of Narbonne. Alfonso the Second, of Aragon, was 
another mighty prince who honoured poets with his countenance, 
and both Peter the Second and Third imitated his example; in 
Castile, they were not less favoured by the kings Alphonso the 
Ninth and Tenth. But it is needless for us to swell the catalogue 
of their patrons. It need not be a matter of surprise, that as they 
were the heralds of men’s reputations, all, of any rank, should be 
glad to secure by fair words and liberal gifts, a place of note in 
those rolls of fame which it was the business of poets to emblazon. 

But the fairest day will have an end, and the bright reign of 
the Provengal Poets was at last brought to a close after a cura- 
tion of about two hundred years. Various theories have been 
propounded by way of accounting for this overthrow ; among 
which, that which has been most insisted on, namely, the suc- 
cessful literary cultivation of other tongues of Roman origin, is 
regarded by Professor Diez as the one which is most easily re- 
futed. For when Dante appeared, Provengal poetry had already 
declined, since the older masters of it are alone mentioned by 
him ; while of his Troubadour contemporaries he appears to have 
been wholly ignorant. 

The poetry of the Provengals had its rise in the pure spirit of 
chivalry which animated the twelfth century, and exhibited itself 
in the poetical charactet of that age. When, therefore, in the 
course of events, the impoverishment of the nobles, partly re- 
sulting from the expenses incurred by them in the crusades, and 
other warlike enterprizes, and partly from their extravagance and 
love of display, combined with other causes, such as the increased 
power of the burghers, to compel them to adopt a more retired 
mode of life; this poetry was no longer in request. It could only 
exist in the sunshine of a Court, and these beams of favour being 
withdrawn, its votaries ceased to strike the chords to which the 
hearts of its former patrons no longer responded. In short, what- 
ever might be the remote causes of the decline, the immediate one 
is as correctly as quaintly indicated by Nostradamus :—“ Mais 
defaillans des Mecenas, defaillirent aussi ‘les poetes.” Other 
causes, such as the religious wars against the Albigenses, the 
accession of the House of Anjou to the throne of Naples, and the 
removal of the Papal Court from Avignon, no doubt, contribu- 
ted to the same result. There were still, it is true, poets and 
singers who claimed and received the hospitality formerly be- 
stowed upon them, but they were generally of the lowest grade, 
whose misconduct at length occasioned their banishment. ‘Those, 
who were ennobled by the high feelings which once animated the 
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hearts of the Troubadours, were few indeed. Guiraut Riquier’s 
m shows the spirit which influenced these latter masters, and 

his life their fate. 

Having thus sketched the rise, reign, and downfall of the 
“ Poetry of the 'Troubadours,” as developed in the first division 
of Professor Diez’s volume, bearing that title, we proceed to the 
consideration of that more important part of it, the poetry itself. 

The poetry of the 'Troubadours is distinguished by three seve- 
ral characteristics, of which the first is simplicity of idea—but it 
is the simplicity of art, not the barrenness of ignorance. The 
poets seek not 


“ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet,” 


but are well content to exhibit the works of nature as finished by 
her master hand, and only step out of the straight and narrow 
road of simplicity to which they, forthe most part, confine them- 
selves, to display the metaphysical casuistry which marked their 
code of love. Their praises of virtuous and heroic deeds, their 
detestation of tyranny and hypocrisy, are alike distinguished by a 
stern and dignified simplicity, which gives them increaséd force 
by stamping them emanations from a love of truth—outpourings 
of a spirit of justice. Their second characteristic is delicacy of 
expression, and the last and most important, a spirit of originality, 
the necessary result of the varied and novel influences from which 
it sprung, and which imparts a charm to thesecompositions, such 
as no vapid imitations of the classics could have afforded. Whe- 
ther, had they been so disposed, the Provengal writers had much 
opportunity of studying the poetical masterpieces of Greece and 
Rome, is a point not quite decided. M. Raynouard thinks that 
they were not altogether unacquainted with them, although they 
made but little use of such knowledge. The literature of Pro- 
vence had indeed its own independent and distinct resources, in 
the state of society, the political condition of the country, the igno- 
rance and prejudices of the times, the influence of religion, and 
most of all inthe spirit of chivalry. Such being the case, we can 
readily admit the accuracy of M. Raynouard’s remark :—“ I] fut 
moins difficile sans doute aux ‘Troubadours d’inventer un genre 
particulier, que d’imiter Je genre classique.” 

But although all the compositions of these poets are distin- 
guished by the qualities which we have here named, each being 
tinted by the colouring of the mind from whence it emanated, the 
charge of sameness cannot justly be brought against them. 'They 
have all, indeed, a family likeness, yet each is marked by peculia- 
rities and lineaments, which serve to distinguish it from those by 
which it is surrounded. Moreover they are not limited to the 
expression of one feeling ; for though the majority are consecra- 
ted to the charms and delicacy of love, others are filled with se- 
vere strictures upon the moral and political vices of the age, while 
others again are dedicated to the praise of noble deeds, and the 
illustrious actors of them. 
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As a great variety of feelings required to be developed, this 
naturally gave rise to a variety of forms of composition. It was 
found that the lovesong and the satire, the elegy, and the eulo- 
gium might be rendered more effective by a form peculiar to itself, 
which after a time became specially appropriated to it. The 
number of rhyming words contained in the Provengal language, 
no doubt, facilitated this judicious arrangement. 

It may here be remarked that the nomenclature of these several 
species is not very precise ; for this reason we need not enter into 
any lengthened detail of the names and peculiarities of the vari- 
ous forms of poetical composition practised by the Troubadours ; 
but confine ourselves to the three most prominent and popular 
classes, namely, the lyrical, the didactic and the narrative. 

As the Troubadours owe the reputation which they still enjoy 
almost entirely to the excellencies of their lyric poetry, this 
branch naturally first demands our notice ; and moreover, as love 
forms the theme of the most numerous and important of their 
productions of this class, a few preliminary remarks upon the 
nature of that passion, as it is exhibited in the works under con- 
sideration, will not be misplaced. 

An essential characteristic of this poetry is, that it is addressed 
rather to the fancy, than to the hearts of its hearers. The love, 
which inspired the bosom of the Troubadour, partook the same 
character as the poetry which emanated from its existence. It was 
essentially a poetical passion, that is, a passion indulged in less 
from the operation of natural feelings, than from the advantages 
it presented in its poetical uses. The poet selected, for the object 
of his songs, the lady whom he deemed most worthy of that 
honour, sometimes the daughter, frequently the wife, of the noble 
under whose roof he resided. Inferiority of condition on the side 
of the poet was no bar to his claim to a requital of his affections, 
for his genius and his talent might entitle him to take rank with 
the highest. The marriage vow, on the part of the lady, was no 
bar to the advances of the poet, for a serious and earnest passion 
rarely existed between the parties. But according to the usages 
of the times, every noble beauty must muster in her train some 
admiring poet—every bard was obliged to select some fair object 
of devotion, whom he might enshrine in his verses, and glorify 
before the world ; and both parties were well content to dignify 
the coldblooded relationship in which they stood to each other, by 
the hallowed name of love. ‘That the head, and not the heart, 
was most frequently the source of this simulated affection, is 
shown by the fact, that we find in cases where the chosen fair 
one was living in single blessedness, the poetical wooings of her 
imaginative adorer rarely terminated in the prose of marriage. 
There were instances, certainly, of such events resulting from 
these poetical connections, but they were few ; not so those in 
which the married fair, who woke the poet’s lyre, broke the silken 
bonds of matrimony, and made returns somewhat more than 
Platonic to the herald of her charms.* The connection between 


* «The injured husbands on many occasions avenged themselves with severity, 
and even with dreadful cruelty, on the unfaithful ladies, and the musical skill and 
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the parties frequently degenerated into intrigue, but rarely eleva- 
ted itself into a noble and virtuous attachment. 

That a passion, so essentially artificial in its origin, should 
give rise to equally artificial forms for its avowal, was to be ex- 
pected. Accordingly, we find the amatory poetry of the Trouba- 
dours distinguished more for delicacy of expression, than fer- 
vency of thought—for a pleasing application of wellknown irnages, 
rather than a ready coinage of new and appropriate ones. "he 
feelings of the poet were evinced rather in the constancy, than 
in the ardour ¢* his homage.—“ From morn till noon, from noon 
till dewy eve,” he was expected to mark his devotion to his mis- 
tress, by harping variations on one endless theme, her beauty and 
his love. In the execution of this task, he was not confined to 
one style of composition, but might choose the Chant or the 
Chanson, the Son or the Sonet, the Alba, or the Serena, or in 
fact, whichsoever of the many “set forms of speech” he thought 
best adapted to record his sufferings, or display his genius. Such 
is the general character of this branch of Troubadour poetry ; 
there are exceptions certainly, exhibiting both fervour and sinceri- 
ty, and in a high degree, but in these cases the sentirnts, to 
which they have given expression, appear to have been ‘.1e re- 
sult of real, not of counterfeit emotions. The Planhs, or songs 
written upon the death of a mistress, generally display the pa- 
thos and tenderness which such an event might be expected to 
call forth. 

As an illustration of this part of cur subject, our readers will 
probably not be displeased with an attempt at a translation of an 
Alba, or morning song—a species of composition, which bears 
considerable resemblance to the watchsongs of the German 
Mennesingers. The original is from the pen of a lady, (so 
much for Provengal morality ') whose name has not been handed 
down to us, and is distinguished for a gracefulness and elegance, 
of which we fear but few traces will be found in our version. 
We could indeed have little hope of transferring them, since 
Schlegel has already pronounced that the beauties of Provengal 
poetry are of a kind not communicable through the medium of 
translation. 


Within a mead, under a hawthorn tree, 

The lady clasped her lover tenderly, 

Until the watch cried out ‘‘ the dawn I see.” 
Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


Oh, would to God that night ne’er passed away ! 
That ne’er from me my love were fore’d to stray ! 
Would that the watch ne’er saw nor dawn nor day ! 
Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


chivalrous character of the lover proved no protection to his person. But the real 
system was seen in this, that in the poems of the other Troubadours, by whom such 
events are recorded, their pity is al! bestowed on the hapless lovers, while without 
the least allowance for just provocation, the injured husband is held up to execra- 
tion.”—Sir Walter Scott, Anne of Geierstein. 

Lp cicisbeism of the modern Italians takes its origin from the Troubadour code 
of Love. 
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Dainty sweet friend, let us each other kiss, 

In yonder glade, where each bird sings of bliss, 
Despite my jealous lord, let us do this. 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


Dainty sweet friend, let us some new game play, 
While each bird trolls its tuneful roundelay, 
Until the watch’s pipe proclaim the day ! 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


Sweet, sweet breath gushing from those lips so rare, 
Of my true love, my courteous, brave and fair ! 

I drink deep draughts of that delicious air ! 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 


Charming the fair one is, as fair can be, 

By many worshipped for her rare beautie, 
And in her heart she loves right loyally. 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon! 


In the Sirventes, or satirical songs, the poets, being no longer 
confined within the narrow circle of the tender passion, display 
their talents to much greater advantage, and show that their 
thoughts and feelings were made of sterner materials than they 
have generally had credit for. The age of the Sirvente equals 
that of the lovesong, for the Count of Poictiers has left us speci- 
mens of his composition in both these classes. ‘The Sirvente, 
which forms certainly the most important portion of the Poven- 
cal literature, is of three kinds, the political, the moral and the 
personal. ‘The first refers entirely to the political events of the 
world in general, and of Provence in particular; the second to 
the vices and follies of the age ; and the third, to individual or 
personal affairs, which might generally be classed with the first, 
for the limits which divide them are by no means clearly defined. 

The summonses to the Crusade, which fall under the head of 
political Sirventes, must, in a historical point of view, be enume- 
rated among the most important Troubadour compositions ; and 
that our readers may have some idea of the spirit which anima- 
ted the poet, when inciting his countrymen to the rescue of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and of the allusions which he deemed best cal- 
culated to inspire them with an enthusiastic determination to 
make the attempt, we submit a translation of one of these songs, 
by Pons de Capdeuil. In this instance we have preserved the 
metre and uniformity of rhyme which distinguish the original, 
because in many cases a similar repetition of the same rhymes, 
combined with an extraordinary intricacy in the construction 
of the verse, renders this facsimile style of translation next to im- 
possible. 


‘‘ Our guide and our protector now is He, 
Who led the three Kings erst, to Bethlehem wending— 
His mercy points the way for all to flee, 
Which all who with true hearts are thither tending 
Will find is one, that’s in salvation ending. 
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How mad, how mad indeed must that man be, 

Who scorns the Cross, thus from perversity, 
And only after worldly wealth contending, 
His honour losing, and his God offending ! 


See then how great must that one’s folly be 
Who does not take up arms. Our Saviour bending 
Towards his disciples, said, ‘Come follow me— 
Out from your hearts all worldly thoughts first sending.’ 
Unto His word the time ’s come for attending. 
More than who lives, has he who o’er the sea 
Dies for His name; who lives has less than he, 
Who gains a victory over Death, expending 
His life to purchase happiness ne’er ending. 


Then ’fore the Cross all humbly bend thy knee! 
Thus from thy sins all punishment forfending. 
For on the Cross there died, to set thee free, 
That Saviour, who the penitent thief befriending 
At the last hour, left to his fate impending 
The scoffing sinner. By the Cross saved He 
The wretches struggling in perdition’s sea, 
Thus by His death, our souls from death defending,— 
Oh woe to him who scorns this love transcending ! 


How vain will all ambition’s victories be, 
If we neglect upon our God depending ; 
Great Alexander, who from sa to sea 
Had conquered all, what had he at life’s ending, 
But a poor shroud? Oh folly past defending ! 
To choose the evil when the good we see, 
That which will fade, not what eternally 
Will live. This ever to the world attending 
Blinds us to sin and keeps us from amending. 


And let no baron deem that he can be 
Held a true knight, but by assistance lending 

To set the Sepulchre of Jesus free. 
Arms, honour, glory, chivalry are blending 
To call him to the field. His thither tending, 

Is his sole claim to Heaven’s felicity, 

Which well a prize for Kings and Counts may be ; ; 
Their high deeds there, in that good cause contending, 
Their souls from flames and endless pains forfending. 


The aged and the cripple who would be y 
Spared from the struggle, may, their wealth by spending 
In the good cause, purchase immunity, 
*Stead of themselves, their riches o’er sea sending ; 
But woe to those who, sure of God offending, 
Nor go, nor send !—What will their feelings be, 
When at the last day God shall say ‘ For thee, 
Thou false of heart, I died.’ dh direful ending ! 
The justest then may dread his fate impending !”’ 


This is not the language of a man fit for nothing but “ to toy 
and wanton in fair lady’s bower ;” it breathes that strange com- 
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bination of chivalrous and devotional feelings, the very animus, 
which originated and continued those infatuated expeditions to 
the East, the Crusades. The following, which is a “call to war,” 
addressed to Richard Ceeur de Lion by Bertran de Born, one of 
the most restless spirits of his time, and whom we shall again 
have occasion to notice further on, paints to the life the semm-bar- 
barous Baron of the twelfth century, whose sole delight was in 
battle and slaughter. Well may Raynouard say of it: “cette 
piece semble avoir ete inspiree par l’ivresse du carnage, au milieu 
des horreurs du champ de bataille.” 


‘It joys me well, the sweet springtide, when leaves and flowers appear, 
It joys me well by greenwood side the blithe bird’s song to hear, 
But more—perdi’ | I joy to see the tented field afar, 

And steed and knight arrayed for fight in panoply of war! 


It joys me well, when outscouts fleet before their foemen run, 

For then, full short, the main hosts meet, the tug of war comes on! 
I love to see the castle stormed, when thundering fragments fall, 
And in the ditch the palisades smile grim beneath the wall ! 


’T is joy when Prince or Peer is seen, amidst the foremost there, 
To cheer his men with right good will his own fair fame to share ; 
And certes when the camp’s to win, each well may back his Lord— 
Small praise to him who blenches, when ‘ give and take’ ’s the word. 


Now lance, helm, brand, and dinted shield lie scattered where they fell, 
And vassal’s hand smites vassal within the hot pellmell ; 

No thought of fence, no thought of ward—each strikes as best he cap, 
And deems a corse more worth than he, who yields’a living man! 


Meat, drink and sleep, I ‘ll not deny, are good things in their way; 
But give me, sirs, the warcry that drowns the din of fray ! 

When knightless steeds through forest glades shriek wildly as they go, 
And wounded men cry out for aid within the foss below ! 


Ye barons that have aught to pledge, in God’s name pledge it now, 
And mortgage town and tower and land, for sword and axe and bow. 
Off, off, friend Papiol,* bear with haste to Oc and No my song, 

And bid him speed the good old trade—we have had peace too long.’’ 


The eulogies in which the Troubadours proclaim the good 
qualities of their patrons, and the elegies in which they mourn 
their loss, likewise fall under this head, and are important illus- 
trations of Provengal history ; but more so, the numerous histo- 
rical satires, which, whether attacking the conduct of princes or 
of people, are distinguished by a bitterness and virulence that 
have rarely been equalled. 

The personal Sirventes are valuable so far as they contribute 
materials for the biography of the Troubadours, more especially 
those in which the authors speak of themselves, expressing their 
feelings and exhibiting their opinions of the affairs of the times. 


* Papiol, the name of his jongleur ; Oc and No, the names by which he desig- 
nates Richard Ceeur de Lion in ail his poems. ™ J , 
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The moral Sirventes, which satirize the vices and follies of the 
day, or of some particular class of society, are frequently filled 
with expressions of the bitterest hatred against those who are the 
subjects of them—a rancour from which even the head of the 
church, much less the clergy generally, found no exemption. 
Guillen Figueiras, in one of these poems, represents the Roman 
Church as sitting enthroned in the very depths of hell, and calls 
it a crowned serpent begotten by a viper—a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing—an ally of the devil. 

Having despatched the several species of Sirventes, let us turn 
our attention to another form of composition, which has found 
much favour in the eyes both of the northern and southern poets 
of France. The Tenson, to which we here allude, was a poem 
in the form of a dialogue, wherein, for the most part, the two in- 
terlocutors propounded and defended alternately and in stanzas 
(of the same construction, and generally ending insimilar rhymes) 
their opinions upon love, politics, chivalry, morals, ete. The 
question in dispute frequently remained undetermined, each party, 
after exhibiting all possible skill and ingenuity in defence of his 
views, remaining, regardless of the arguments of his opponent, 
“of his own opinion still.” There is, however, remaining a 
Tenson between Guiraut Riquier and Guillaume de Mur, which 
contains both the nomination of the umpires, who were to pro- 
nounce which had the better reason on his side, and the judg- 
ment which they awarded. The Jenson had not, however, 
always for its object the discussion of some mooted point; it was 
sometimes a mere interchange of invectives and recrimination be- 
tween the contending poets, and sometimes, assuming a milder 
character, became the medium of exchanging vows of attachment 
and fidelity between two lovers, in which case it must be con- 
sidered as a lovesong in the form of a dialogue. There is abun- 
dant proof that the Jenson was, as it purports to be, the work of 
more than one hand, although a question has been raised upon 
this point, probably because there are remaining specimens in this 
style of composition, each the entire work of one poet: but in 
these cases the author carries on the dialogue with some incorpo- 
real or inanimate object, as the Deity, Love, or a mantle. 

Out of the variety of questions debated in Tensons, we will 
extract a few of those wherein points of love form the subject in 
dispute, and these, as Professor Diez observes, will give us a 
tolerably accurate idea of the “ ars amandi” practised by the 
T'roubadours. 


‘“‘ Which are the greater, the pleasures or the pains of love ? 

‘* Must a woman do as much for her lover as he for her? 

“A noble knight loves a lady, who returns his love, but he has so 
long neglected to visit her that he feels certain she will renounce his 
love if he repeat his visits. Ought he to continue, then, in this con- 
dition, or see her again, and so lose her? 

‘ Should a lover who is successful prefer to be the beloved or the 
husband of his mistress ? 

“A husband learns that his wife has a lover—both these last are 
aware of the husband’s knowledge of the fact: which of the three 
is placed in the greatest difficulty ?”’ 
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Many of these questions, from the extraordinary freedom of 
manners which they exhibit, will not admit of translation ; but 
the following complete T’enson does not offer this objection, and 
we therefore insert a translation of it, to show the nature of these 
com positions. 


‘ ©Raymbaut, shall a highborn fair 

Love thee secretly and well, 
Or, with no love for thee, tell 

All the world her heart you share, 

Naming you her chosen one? 
Answer me, as best you may,— 
If not rightly,—men will say, 

Reason you have gotten none.’ 


‘Sir Blacatz, I can with ease 
Answer give, and readily : 
True love is the love for me; 
Far more does a kiss me please, 
From the fair one whom I prize, 
When we are together left, 
Than such dreams of truth bereft ;— 
In feign’d love small pleasure lies.’ 


‘Sir Raymbaut, wise men will hold 
You have shown but little wit ;— 
Fools may think the mark you ’ve hit,— 
But the world will stare when told, 
Love ’s preferred by you to Fame: 
For despite this, you ’Il agree, 
Love can never balanced be 
’Gainst a celebrated name.’ 


‘Blacatz, I am happy when 
I am by my chosen fair 
Called her downy couch to share. 
Oh what pleasure feel I then ! 
She I love is in my arms. 
Why then with a foolish lie 
Should I this my choice deny ?>— 
Fact outvies all Fancy’s charms.’ 


‘Raymbaut, he who in the fight 
Ofttimes smites his foe, and well, 
If there be none by to tell, 

Praises small his deeds requite. 

Silent honour few men prize, 

More than gems that lack a ray, 
Blows in battle thrown away, 
Stuttering tongues, or sightless eyes.’ 


‘ Blacatz, I am, as you see, 
Fonder far of fruit than flowers, 
Most pleased when a patron showers 
Gold, not empty praise, on me ; 
None, by idle vows of love, 
E’er shall lure me to her train ; 
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She who would my heart enchain, 
Must her love, by loving, prove.’ ”’ 


The lyric poetry of the Troubadours contains most assuredly 
the choicest flowers of Provencal literature, and hence it has 
arisen that by the majority of readers the name of ‘Troubadour is 
identified with that of a writerof songs. The lyric was certainly 
looked upon as the highest class of composition by the Provengal 
bards themselves : the best of them generally exercised their pow- 
ers in it, and were not easily tempted to try their skill in narra- 
tive, scarcely even in didactic pieces, which latter appear to have 
been the more highly estimated of the two. 

The small number of narrative poems which has been handed 
down to us, compared with the multitude of lyrical compositions 
that have been preserved, would seem at first sight to afford the 
best proof that few such writings ever existed in Provence. Be- 
fore, however, we come to this conclusion from the fact just 
mentioned, it would be well to bear in mind, that, exclusive of 
their merits, the most important songs of the 'Troubadours pre- 
sented other and strong inducements to their preservation in their 
political origin and allusions. From their connection with the 
history of the country which produced them, it might be expeet- 
ed that favourite songs would be both more frequently copied 
and more carefully preserved than compositions that were filled 
only with the records of imaginary events. 

Of Provencal romances not more than four are known to be in 
existence; these are, Gerard de Rossillon—Jaufre, the Son of 
Dovon—the recently discovered F'erabras, and the prose romance 
of Philomena. Compare this meagre catalogue with the nume- 
rous romantic relics of the Norman poets, and it must at once be 
admitted that the comparison furnishes a strong argument against 
the supposition that these delightful compositions ever flourished 
in the South of France to the same degree they did in the North. 
True it is that in the works handed down to us allusions to nume- 
rous romances are perpetually occurring: ‘True it is that Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach expressly declares that he derived his Titu- 
raland Percival from the Provengal of Master Kyot, or Guiot, 
and accuses Master Christian de Troyes of falsifying the narra- 
tive. True itis that Dante, in his Purgatory, speaking of Arnaut 
Daniel, says— 


‘* Versi d’ amore e prose di romanzi 
Soverchia tutti ;” 


and that Pulci, in his Morgante Maggiore, alludes to the same 
poet as one who had written on the subject of Charlemagne— 


** Dopo costui venne il famoso Arnoldo, 
Che molto diligentemente ha scritto, 
Investigo dell opre di Rinaldo, 
Delle gran cose, che fece in Egytto.”’ 


Still the disappearance of all traces of such compositions is a 
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fair argument that the originals, if frequently recited, were not 
very frequently committed to writin ; and this point being ad- 
mitted must be looked upon as irrefragable evidence of the jus- 
tice of the inference we have already arrived at. The frequent 
allusions to these wondrous tales of chivalry in the compositions 
of the Troubadours, only go to prove that they were as speedily 
naturalized in the Provencal as in the contemporary literature of 
other countries, and that the minstrels of all countries, as they 
hoped for success in their precarious vocation, were obliged, 
like the circulating-library keepers of the present day, to provide 
themselves as speedily as possible with the last new productions 
of the favourite romancers. 

Moreover, one cannot help assuming that if romantic composi- 
tion had been cultivated to the same extent by the 'Troubadours 
as it was by the Trouveurs, their poems would have been com- 
mitted to more certain keeping than the treacherous memories of 
the wandering jongleurs ; and if this was the case, as it is a fair 
inference it would have been, one must consider it as a very ex- 
traordinary freak of fortune, that few as the Provengal MSS. are 
that have been handed down to us, these few should still contain 
duplicates of the same romance. If these arguments have any 
weight against the assertion that the Provengals indulged equally 
with the Normans in the composition of romances, how much 
more must they weigh against the theory recently propounded by 
a learned French Professor, that Provence was the cradle of ro- 
mantic poetry. 

This proposition, so much at variance with the received ideas 
gy on the sypject, which was advanced in the course of a series of 
* Jectures on foreign literature, delivered by M. Fauriel at the Uni- 

versity of Paris, seems at first sight to have little but its novelty 
to recommend it; but the publication of the lectures in a distin- 
guished French periodical,* accompanied by laudatory remarks 
on the ingenuity and plausability of the author’s views, has given 
them an importance far beyond their intrinsic value, but which‘at 
the same time justifies the employment of a few moments in their 
refutation. 

M. Fauriel asserts, that of the Carlovingian romances, (to 
which we will confine our observations, as we consider those of 
the Round Table as totally out of the question,) which are still in 
existence, none were composed before the middle of the twelfth, 
and that the majorityof them arethe productions of the thirteenth, 
centuries, and moreover that the romances refer to princes of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. 

To this it may be answered, that of these so called Carlovingian 
Romances, many have no reference either to the Carlovingian 
princes or to the barons who were their contemporaries; and that, 
although the allusions to them and to their heroes are only to be 
found in the works of the Troubadours who wrote in the ¢hir- 
teenth century, these very romances are frequently mentioned by 


* The Revue des Deux Mondes. They have since been collected in a separate 
volume, under the title of L’ Origine de l’Epopee Chevaleresque. 
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Norman poets, who are well ascertained to have written in the 
preceding one. ; 

M. Fauriel further asserts, that from the length of these Nor- 
man romances, as they now exist, (some of them containing five 
and ten thousand verses each,) it is impossible that they could 
have been sung or recited, as they are said to have been ; in short, 
that neither the patience of the auditors, nor the physical powers 
of the minstrel, would have lasted out their recital at one sitting. 
The Proveneal originals, according to his views, were shorter, 
and, on that account, better adapted to this purpose. Without 
insisting upon the probability that portions only of these very 
lengthy productions were recited, such being chosen as were best 
suited to the feelings of the auditory, or to the circumstance 
which had caused them to be assembled together, we may remark 
that this last argument comes with a bad grace from M. Fauriel, 
who believes that the Provencal romance of Gerard de Rossil- 
lon was destined to be so recited, and that contains upwards of 
eight thousand verses ! 

There are other points mooted in these lectures, which we 
think equally doubtful with those we have just examined; but it 
is needless to occupy further space with the extraordinary propo- 
sitions of M. Fauriel, of whom it has been said, certainly with 
more of truth than novelty, “qu’en general ses idees vraies ne 
sont pas nouvelles, et ses idees nouvelles ne sont pas vraies.” 

If the number of Provencal romances bears but a small pro- 
portion to the romances of their northern rivals, that of the short 
tales or novels bears still less. There are but five such recorded, 
among which is the Tale of the Parroquet, familiar probably to 
most of our readers by the abridgment of it in Dunlop’s History 
of Fiction. 

Several Legends of Saints, and the rhyming Chronicle of the 
Wars against the Albigenses (written by Guillaume de Tudela, 
1210—1220), complete the list of the narrative poems of the 
Troubadours which remain to us. 

The number of didactic poems is somewhat greater than that 
of the narrative, and their subjects may be classed under three 
heads—the philosophical, the moral, and the religious. In the 
first class, the Breviary of Love, by Matfre Ermengau, which 
contains an epitome (ifa work containing about twenty-seven 
thousand verses can be so designated) of all the knowledge of 
that age, must be considered the most important ; and could we 
afford the space, we would gladly epitomize this epitome, in or- 
der thereby to convey to our readers an idea of the learning and 
philosophy of the times in which it was composed. 

The fragment of the Life of Boethius, which Raynouard has 
so carefully edited, is not only one of the most valuable among 
the moral pieces, but one which its learned editor has not hest- 
tated to pronounce “le plus ancien des monumens de la langue 
Romane qui sont parvenus jusqu’a nous.” ‘> 

The religious poems, likewise, boast a very great antiquity ; 
and among them must be enumerated the ary of the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins, published by Raynouard, which is undoubt- 
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edly the earliest attempt at dramatic composition extant in any 
modern language. 

We must now turn to Professor Diez’s second work, “'The 
Lives and Works of the Troubadours.” 

The fifth volume of M. Raynouard’s collection contains an al- 
phabetical catalogue of all the poets who appeared to him worthy 
of the name of Troubadours, aecompanied by such biographical 
notices of them as are to be found in the manuscripts of Provencal 
poetry. M.Raynouard, however, has refrained from making any 
additions from other sources to the information contained in these 
interesting fragments; although, as he states that he had been ob- 
liged to collect the materials necessary for the purpose, these ad- 
ditions would have cost him no further research. The object of 
Professor Diez, in his second volume, has been, as it appears to 
us, to supply the deficiencies of his predecessor; and, by timely 
hints, wellfounded conjectures, and abundant historical illustra- 
tions, to weave these fragments and notices into more copious and 
more connected narratives. Of the success with which the in- 
dustry and sound judgment, which he has exhibited in his re- 
searches, have been crowned, let the reader judge from the ex- 
tracts which we shall now proceed to lay before him, with some 
brief comments of our own. 

The “Lives,” which are very properly arranged in chronolo- 
gical — commence with that of the Count of Poictiers, of whom 
It is said: 


“* We have no account of any Troubadour earlier than William the 
ninth Count of Poictiers ; and as he was born in the year 1071, the 
literary history of the Troubadours is thus carried back into the ele- 
venth century, and opens, not unworthily, with a puissant, witty, but 
somewhat thoughtless prince. That the poems attributed to a Count 
of Poictiers (for the manuscripts do not sufficiently particularize him) 
are actually the production of the wellknown William IX. Duke of 
Aquitaine, and Count of Poictiers, who, at the head of a body of 
300,000 men, took a part in the unfortunate crusade of 1101, from 
which he narrowly escaped with life, isnot to be doubted. This re- 
markable man is haces in history for his poetical talents and his 
wit, as well as his sensuality ; and the poems attributed to him 
present us with the same characteristics. The Provencal biography 
of him says well and pithily, “The Count of Poictiers was one of the 
most agreeable men in the world, and one of the greatest seducers of 
women; a knight skilled in arms and the affairs of love. He was 
gifted with poetry and singing; and, for a long time, traversed the 
world, that he might betray women. William appears to have been 
celebrated for his poetical talents; for Ordericus Vitalis relates that 
the Count, after his return from the Holy Land, was accustomed to 
relate, in rhymed verses and agreeable tunes, the misfortunes of his 
campaign, to kings, nobles, and Christian congregations. Of these 
peems, nothing remains but this notice—a circumstance which we 
must deeply lament. The charms and ingenuity of his mind are men- 
tioned likewise by William of Malmesbury, who has not generally 
spared him ; and the poet himself asserts that he knew how to enter- 
tain noble companies. 

‘William of Malmesbury explains himself most circumstantially 
with regard to his levity of conduct. Several historians have taken 
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the pains to defend him, upon the evidence of Geoffrey, Abbot of 
Vendome, who praises the Count’s mode of life; but this testimony 
is of little weight, for Geoffrey was under obligations to the Count, 
and the property of the Abbey of Vendome lay, for the most part, 
within the Count’s territory. Besides, we have no ground for ac- 
quitting the Count of this charge, since he himself, in his poems, ex- 
pressly boasts of the licentiousness imputed to him. The English 
historian relates an anecdote of him which is scarcely in unison with 
the religious feelings of the times. William, he says, had caused 
certain buildings, like small cloisters, to be erected at Niort (not far 
from Poictiers), and declared his intention of converting them into an 
abbey of maidens: the best qualified, whom he mentions by name, 
was to be the abbess ; the others were to form the sisterhood. Whe- 
ther this thoughtless determination was ever carried into effect, we 
do not learn. The same author mentions an intrigue in which he was 
engaged with the wife of a certain viscount, with whom he was so 
captivated that he bore her likeness on his shield. In other respects, 
he was brave, handsome, and capable of good actions ; and, according 
to all accounts, he appears to have been one of those prepossessing 
characters whose very vices are frequently looked upon as vir- 
tues.” 


The poems of this valorous and amorous knight are light and 
me but deficient in depth. In them may be seen the germ 
of Troubadour poetry. One of them, which turns upon an ad- 
venture somewhat resembling in its incidents Boccaccio’s story of 
Masetto di Lamporecchio, is very neatly told, but, from its nature, 
not translateable, although the poet represents himself as the hero 
of it; a fact quite in unison with the character which Professor 
Diez has shown was attributed to him by the chroniclers. 

We must pass over the lives of the illustrious Bernard de Ven- 
tadour, and also of that highly original genius, Marcabrun, who, 
it is evident from our author’s showing, flourished in the latter 
part of the twelfth, instead of the thirteenth century, as he hereto- 
fore asserted,—that we may extract a few passages from the life 
of the wellknown Jaufre Rudel, which we think will interest our 
readers, from the picture of the times which they exhibit, and also 
afford them a fair sample of the writer’s skill in collecting and 
using his materials. 


“The chief points in the life of this singer (Jaufre Rudel, Prince 
of Blaya) consists of a remarkable Jove affair, to which the only pa- 
rallel to be found, in the whole history of the Troubadours, is that of 
Guillaume de Cabestaing. It presents us with a valuable contribu- 
tion to the characteristics of that remarkable epoch, which forms the 
golden days of the middle ages, and we must therefore the more re- 
gret, that the oldest account confines itself solely to the main fact, 
neglecting both the dates and the accessory circumstances. Jean de 
Nostradame gives a more finished picture, but nowhere is he less to be 
trusted, than in those accounts which are calculated to excite the im- 
agination. We will therefore draw the fact, not from that compiled 
and troubled source, but from the original,—the old notice. It runs 
as follows :— 

“¢ Jaufre Rudel was avery noble man, Prince of Blaya. He 
became enamoured of the Countess of Tripoly, whom he had never 
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seen, solely on account of her great goodness and pleasing demeanour, 
which he had heard praised by the pilgrims who came from Antioch. 
So he wrote many rare songs upon her, with sweet tunes, and in short 
verses. At length, from a desire to behold her, he took up the cross 
and passed over the sea. While on shipboard he was seized with a 
heavy sickness, so that his fellow travellers looked upon him as dead; 
nevertheless they carried him to Tripoly into a hostelry. Notice of 
the circumstance was given to the Countess, who immediately repair- 
ed to his bedside, and threw her arms around him. And he per- 
ceived that it was the Countess, and came again to his recollection, 
and praised and thanked God that He had spared his life until he be- 
held her. Thereupon he died in the arms of the Countess, who 
caused him to be buried with great solemnity in the House of the 
Templars at Tripoly, and out of grief for his death she retired on 
the same day into a cloister.’ 

“The extraordinary part of this history consists, not in the pilgrim- 
age of the singer, not in the melancholy joy of his last moments, nos 
even in the sorrowful resolution of the Countess to take the veil, but 
in the imaginative origin of what appears to have been so deeprooted 
a passion. But this circumstance does not stand in the way of the 
probability of the event; a love founded solely upon report answers 
completely to the fanciful mode of thinking of the times, and is 
moreover not unheard of among the ‘Troubadours. Jaufre’s poems do 
not contradict the above story in any point, but confirm it in every 
one. The poet says he loves what he never has seen and never may 
see, and declares his resolution to scek, as a pilgrim, his beloved in 
the land of the Saracens. Besides this, there are some ancient au- 
thorities of considerable weight which mention his romantic death.— 
We do not here allude to Petrarch’s declaration in the T’rionfo d’ 
Amore, that Jaufre Rudel had employed sail and rudder to seek his 
death, for as it refers to an affair which had occurred two hundred 
_ before, it is of little weight, but to the earlier testimony of the 

roubadours. Ina poem by an unknown author, it is said :—‘The 
Viscount Jaufre Rudel, when he crossed the sea to seek his lady, died 
readily for her. Moreover, Nostradamus mentions a TJenzon, in 
which Jaufre Rudel was mentioned with the fabulous Andrieus of 
France, who died for love: this Tenzon has since been found. 

‘Since we are thus far satisfied of the truth of the story, we will 
proceed to inquire who the parties were who played their parts in it, 
and in so doing, we shall be materially assisted by the attempts to do 
so Which have been already made.” 


From our author’s researches, it appears that Jaufre Rudel, the 
hero of this romance of real life, was not either of the two of that 
name whom history has already recorded, but a third, belonging 
to the house of Angouleme. ‘The Countess of ‘Tripoly is sup- 
posed to be Melisenda, daughter of Count Raymond L., who was 
sought in marriage by the Greek emperor, Manuel Commenus, 
who, however, proved inconstant, and left the lady to mourn his 
fickleness. 

Our next extract will afford a specimen of the art of reviewing 
in the twelfth century ; for even in those days there were critics 
upon the face of the earth——not so rife, certainly, but quite as 
dictatorial as the most authoritative of the present day. Pierre 
d'Auvergne is the name of the worthy who then took upon him- 
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self the thankless office of a reviewer, and his judgments are de- 
livered in the most important of his works—a satirical poem on 
the subject of his poetical rivals. 'The passages which we give 
refer to some of the most celebrated of his contemporaries. 


‘I will sing of all those Troubadours, who sing in different styles. 
The worst among them think to speak well, but all should repeat 
their songs somewhere else; for I hear a good hundred herdsmen 
meddling therewith, not one of whom knows the difference between 
high and low. 

** This objection touches Pierre Rogier—and I will therefore cen- 
sure him first. He sings right openly of love—it would better be- 
come him to carry the psalter in church, or the sconces with the great 
wax lights. 

“The second is Guiraut de Borneil—he compares a cloth burnt by 
the sun, to his meagre and woeful songs, which are only fit for an old 
watercarrier. If he could but see himself in a glass, he would not 
give a hep for himself. 

“The third is Bernart de Ventadour, who is even less by an inch 
than Borneil: but he had for his father a servant who shot well with 
a wooden bow, and his mother heated ovens and collected firewood. 

“The fourth is Brive de Limousin—the most famous jongleur be- 
tween here and Benevento. When the wretch sings, one may fancy 
one hears a sick pilgrim. “I must almost pity him.”’ 


A gentleman, who bestows his invectives so liberally upon his 
friends, could hardly have any to spare for himself, and Master 
Pierre accordingly displays singular modesty, when exhibiting a 
portrait of himself, to whom he imputes, as his only fault, that 
peculiarity which was considered anything rather than a fault 
either by himself or the majority of his contemporaries. 


‘ Pierre d’Auvergne had a voice which was equally good, whether 
he sung high or low; his airs were sweet and pleasant—he is the 
master of them all, only he ought to make his verses a little clearer, for 
they are scarcely intelligible.” 

We will now pass on to the life of Pierre Vidal, one of the most 
remarkable of all the poets that ever appeared in Provence, and 
who, in spite of the extraordinary mixture of reason and folly 
which marked his conduct, was, during his lifetime, the com- 
panion of all the most celebrated characters of the age, and has, 
since his death, retained one of the most important stations on 
the roll of distinguished 'Troubadours. One extract will furnish 
a curious illustration of Provencal manners, and as may be easily 
imagined, the “Rape of a Kiss” here narrated was frequently 
alluded to in the poems of Pierre Vidal. We should premise 
that the poet had conceived a passion for Adalasia, the wife of his 
patron——Barral de Baux, Viscompte de Marseille. 


“One day when Vidal knew that Barral had arisen, and that his 
lady was alone in her chamber, he entered, and proceeded straight to 
her bed. Perceiving that she still slept, he knelt down and kissed her. 
This awoke the lady, who, thinking it wes her husband, smiled, and 
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sat up in bed. On so doing she recognised the madbrained poet, and 
began to scream and call for assistance. The maid hearing the outcry, 
entered the apartment. The Viscount was called, but Vidal had 
made his escape. Adalasia complained to her husband in the bitterest 
terms against the foolhardy Troubadour, and demanded, with tears 
in her eyes, that he should be punished for his temerity. Barral, on 
the contrary, treated the whole affair as a joke, and blamed his wife 
for having created so great a disturbance for so trifling a matter: but 
he found her immoveable, and she insisted upon most ample satisfaction. 
In the meanwhile the offender had escaped, and secured a passage on 
board a vessel, which was on the point of sailing for Genoa.” 


One more anecdote of this strange genius deserves to be men- 
tioned for the curious picture which it exhibits both of the charac- 
ter of the poet and of the amusements which were devised in 
those days for the entertainment of gentle ladies. 


‘In the meanwhile Barral was dead. The Troubadour renounced 
his attachment to Adalasia, and returned once more to Carcassonne, 
whither he was attracted by the charms of Loba de Penautier. On 
her account he suffered himself to be called ‘ Wolf ’—nay, more, in 
his excessive folly, he accoutred himself in a wolfskin, and allowed 
himself to be hunted by the peasants and their dogs in the mountains 
of Cabaret; he however paid dearly for this act of madness, for the 
dogs played the game so badly, that he was carried for dead into the 
dwelling of Loba; her husband, the Lord of Cabaret, received him, 
and secured the services of a physician to effect his cure. This pas- 
sage in the Provencal biography of our poet would scarcely be cre- 
dited, if it had not been mentioned by Matfre Ermengau, in his Bre- 
viari d’ Amor, which was commenced in 1257, and confirmed by Vi- 
dal himself, who states expressly in one of his canzons:—‘ You might 
call me wolf—I should consider it no disgrace ; the herdsmen might 
shout at me, or even hunt me. Woods and coverts are dearer to me 
than palaces and houses: I live with joy in wind, frost and snow.’ ” 


We here see the effects of the tender passion, as exhibited in 
the acts of one labouring under its influence. We shall next 
quote a few passages from Arnaut de Maruelh’s address to the 
lady of his love, which will afford a tolerable notion of the man- 
ner in which a lover of the twelfth century was accustomed to 
address his mistress. 


“ Lady! I have long meditated how I might best discover to you 
my heart and inclinatioa—whether by myself or by message—but I 
dare not trust a message, for that might displease you: I will there- 
fore myself declare it to you—but love confuses me to such a degree, 
that when I gaze upon your beauty, I forget what I had intended to 
say to you. I will therefore send to you a faithful messenger—a let- 
ter sealed with my ring: for I know not where to finda more court- 
ly and secret messenger. Love to whom I daily prayed for aid, 
counselled me so to do. Love bade me write, what my mouth dared 
not utter. On the day on whick I first beheld you, Love so penetra- 
ted my heart that you kindled a flame therein, which, since it first 
broke out, has never subsided: it is the fire of Love, which neither 
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wine nor watercan extinguish. From you I have a goodly messen- 
ger: my heart that dwells in your home, comes to me as your am- 
bassador, and paints your graceful and elegant form, your beautiful 
and bright shining hair, your brow fairer than the lily, your straight 
and wellshaped nose, your lively smiling eyes, your fresh complexion 
—white and red as a tender flower; your small mouth, your beauteous 
teeth, whiter than the purest silver; your chin, neck, and bosom as 
white as snow and sloe blossoms; and your hands of equal whiteness 
—your smooth and snaky fingers; and, finally, your whole charming 
figure, in which there is nothing that can be found fault with; your 
lovely and pleasant wit, your graceful language and answers, and the 
friendly mien with which you greeted me on the day when we first 
saw each other. When my heart recalls all this, timidity seizes me ; 
I know not why or wherefore, and wonder that I still hold myself 
erect—for my courage and colour pass away. Thusdoes your love 
penetrate me—such a contest do I daily suffer. But at night I am 
driven into worse straights; for when I have laid me down, in hopes 
of taking a little rest, when my companions are all slumbering, and 
nothing stirs or moves, I turn, | twist, | writhe. 1 conceive this thing 
and that—I sigh. Often dol set myself upright, and then stretch 
myself along—recline now upon my right arm, now upon my left— 
suddenly throw off all the covering, andas suddenly draw it over me 
again. And when I have thus tumbled and tossed for a while, I 
stretch out my arms, fold my hands together, and direct my heart and 
eyes towards the spot where you are, as if you could perceive me. 
Ah! noble, lovely woman !—may your true lover live to see the day 
or evening when he shall see your graceful, elegant body clasped in 
his arms, while he imprints kisses on your sweet eyesand lips. Hear 
and grant my prayer!—thou fairest creature that nature ever formed ; 
more beautiful than I can describe—brighter than a bright Mayday 
—than a March sun—summer shade—May roses-—April showers— 
flower of beauty—mirror of love—key of renown !”’ 


We shall conclude our notice of these “Lives of the Trouba- 
dours” with a few words relative to Bertran de Born, Lord of the 
Castle of Hautefort, who, although scarcely named in the annals 
of history, and but casually mentioned by his contemporary, 
Geoffry de Vigeois, appears clearly, from the Proveneal notices, 
as well as from the evidence furnished by his own poems, to have 
played no insignificant part in the great drama of his times. He 
was on the most intimate terms with the three sons of Henry 
the Second, for each of whom he had a familiar name, by which 
they are always designated in his songs ; and in the contentions 
which arose among them, he supported now one party, now the 
other, according to circumstances, and his sharp sword and sharp- 
er tongue rendered him an enemy whom it was impossible to 
despise. 

Dante estimated him highly as a poet, and represents him as 
forming, with Arnaut Daniel, and Guiraut de Borneil, a triumvi- 
rate of Troubadours, each of whom was looked upon as the 
most distinguished and successful in the branch of poetry which 
he cultivated. From the song which our readers have already 
perused, they will anticipate that Dante regarded him as the poet 
of “ War ;” and the admiration of the divine Italian, which was 
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first awakened by our poet’s songs “of arms and chivalry,” was 
fully confirmed by the vigour and genius exhibited in his satires. 

The restless spirit of Bertran compelled him to mingle actively 
in all the political struggles of his day; and although he does 
not appear to have taken any part in the first rebellion of the three 
sons of the second Henry against their father, in the following 
one he was a busy and stirring agent, and thereby gained for hira- 
self a questionable distinction in the Inferno of Dante. It is im- 
possible to comprise, within moderate bimits, an outline of Profes- 
sor Diez’s very interesting life of this daring and impetuous spirit, 
who, from his Castle of Hautefort, troubled the courts of Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, by his verses—set kings at war—stirred 
up revolts among their subjects—attacked his neighbours——sacked 
their castles—laid waste their fair possessions, and did not fear to 
raise his arm in opposition to the armies of Henry the Second or 
of Richard Ceurde Lion. We shall, therefore, borrow a summa- 
ry of his character from the pages of M. Raynouard, and not 
weaken its force by the process of translation. 


** Mauvais parent, sujet rebelle, ami dangereux, il depouilla de 
Vheritage paternel son frere Constantin; il s’arma contre ses suze- 
rains, excita les guerres cruelles de Philippe Auguste et de Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, dont il entretenait sans cesse l’animosite par ses sir- 
ventes outrageants; il jetala discorde et la desunion dans la famille 
royale de Henri II.; et des lors, pour me servir de l’expression de 
Dante: ‘ Achitophel nouveau d’un nouvel Absalon,’ il egara par ses 
conseils funestes le jeune duc de Guienne, et l’engagea dans plusieurs 
revoltes contre son pere.”’ 


And this turbulent spirit, worn out at last with the inquietude 
into which his impetuosity and violence were for ever hurrying 
him, turned monk in his old age, and ended his restless days 
within the peaceful walis of a cloister. 

We must now bid farewell to the Troubadours and their Ger- 
man historian, Professor Diez; and in doing so, we feel we should 
be doing him great injustice, if we failed to express the plea- 
sure we have derived from the perusal of the volumes before us. 
Both of them exhibit a catholic feeling, which we regret to say 
appears much too rarely in the literature of the present day ; for 
their author is obviously no less anxious to state the truth, than 
capable of elucidating it. As his extensive reading and mature 
study of everything connected with his subject, fully entitle him 
to pronounce an authoritative opinion, the result is, that his views 
are always offered with the confidence which a thorough convic- 
tion of their accuracy necessarily produces, but at the same time 
with the modesty which is ever attendant upon true learning. 
On the other hand, when he has occasion to differ from the opin- 
ions of others, he does so in a manner which shows that he is 
willing to believe them actuated by the same desire to ascertain 
the truth by which he is himself guided. 

The history of the 'Treubadours fills a page in the history of 
human nature, which resembles one in a rich old manuscript ; 
many portions of it, like the text of the manuscript, are obscure 
and difficult to decipher, while others again, like the illuminated 
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initials and grotesque borders, exhibit bright and glowing pic- 
tures which fill.us with an anxious desire to be acquainted with 
every portion of it. 


MUSIC. 


=. ** Quandam cithara tacentem 
Suscitat musam, neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo.” 


When first on old Thessalian ground 
Divine Apollo touched the lyre, 

The muses linked in airy round 
Mingling their harmonious quire, 

Young Zephyr passed, the cadence stealing, 

And far away the theft revealing, 

Found listening man’s glad heart and ear 

His every note attuned to hear, 

And frame some imitative tone, 

Some warbled witchery of their own. 

Such are the notes that trembling play 

Gaily in the maiden’s lay, 

And those the minstrel’s finger brings 

With the thrill of instrumental strings : 
Thus Music, child of heavenly birth, 
A gentle welcome found on earth. 


Hler spell is in the merry note 
Native to the wild bird’s throat, 
His frolic song of joyance singing, 
Some linden stem his foot enringing ; 
Or soaring towards the russet sky, 
With a rapid burst of revelry. 
Her voice the moonlight wanderer finds 
When light leaves list to the warbling winds, 
Or on the seawashed margent lone 
A slow, aeolian, lingering tone. 
In the soft Spring’s maidenliest hour 
A strain comes down with the sunlit shower, 
When the glass-slippered raindrops dance 
Elastic o’er the lake’s expanse ; 
Or the big waters on the lea 
Embrace the bent grass sobbingly. 
’T is heard on ‘‘childing Autumn’s” ground 
When minute, dropping nuts rebound— 
In her poetic streamlet’s song 
Running in even rhythm along— 
In the marine shell’s mystic sighing 
On faroff coral network, dying.—— 
Music is in th’ invisible air 
Tuned by some tricksy Ariel there, 
Above, beneath, away and near, 
Such as the ’wildered crew did hear, 
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Their good ship stranded on the coast, 
When Ferdinand, the King’s son, lost, 
Found on Prospero’s charmed isle 
Elysium in Miranda's smile, 

Or in that slumber-luring breeze 
The burning cup of bliss o’erfraught, 
With harp and voice celestial, brought 

To the rapt soul of Pericles. 


His hymn, the Tyrol mountaineer 
‘‘Sweet Mary, mother!”’ calls to hear, 
And Scotland’s lassie with her pail, 
Blithly chants her border tale : 

Merrily from the gipsy’s tent 

Bohemia’s lawless song is sent. 

The ploughman, furrowing o’er the ground, 
Whistles away a winding round; 

Some Brother of the forge aloud, 

Lifts his wild rhyme of knell and shroud, 
Lost in the hammer’s clanging stroke, 

As sparks whirl up through the dusky smoke. 
The mariner midst the crisp seafoam 
Chants of his far green land of home ; 

‘* Home, sweet home,’ where voices run 
In everduring unison : 

There down the stair and o’er the floor, 
Falls the light footstep we adore ; 

And silvery words, ’trothed lovers speak, 
The rose hue on their heart and cheek : 
There the glad laugh of childhood tells, 
The wizard sound of the dancing bells ; 
And voices round the parent knee 
Mingle in sacred melody, 

Or o’er some sister’s marble sleep 

In their first hour of sorrow, weep.— 


Music’s rich and undulating chime 
Blends with the dream of olden time, 
Its every instrumental string, 
Haunted with far imagining. 


Faintly the night-touched guitar 
Thrilled the blue Adriatic far, 
Assome young gondolier gave 
A strain of Tasso to the wave ; 
‘Neath the forbidden lattice poured, 
Burning in every pictured word, 
The wave beneath, the sky above, 
The very music that his art 
Called as a spell to thrall her heart 
Less gentle than his ‘‘ ladyelove.”’ 


A merry blast blew the wild horn, 
Chiding the tardy slumbering morn, 

As the Queenhuntress issued forth, 
With Dian’s quiver and array, 
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High barens bold and ladies gay, 
From the ducal halls of Kenilworth ; 
Old England's greenwood cheerly rang, 
With hounds and steelhoofed coursers’ clang, 
Long shout and bugle note that drew 
Echo to double their halloo 
’Till the whole life-awakened air 
Stormed with ihe hunter’s chorus there. 


Far down the venerable aisie 
The organ re: -~ia slowly rolled, 
As a mighty minsier-bell, the while, 
Sternly and lingeringly tolled ; 
There hoary bards with brother tear, 
And roundel rites of a druid day, 
Were met with saintly men to pray 
O’er elfincircled Spencer’s bier. 


The tecsin* thrilled through the glancing line, 
In many a scene, where lance and sword 
Did the glad earth incarnadine, 
As its stormy rolling music poured. 
It wailed a dirge down the narrow dell, 
Where the three hundred banded fell, 
And where Rome’s eagles spread a pall 
For the lifeless Jand of Hannibal : 
Rocked the strong Moslem fortress won, 
By the Lionheart at Ascalon ; 
Rose with the Gaul’s ascendant star, 
O’er the brave bridge of Arcola ; 
And on old Bunker’s laurelled height, 
Midst the sacred war for freedom’s right, 
Ever with strange mysterious art, 
Midst the volcano, battle-wreatb, 
Or the hoarse conflict’s tempest breath, 
Filling the pauses of the storm, 
Came Music’s angel-whispering form, 
To rouse or soften down the heart. 
Elizabethtown, N. J. H. L. B. 


* I have taken a poetical license in calling the ancient Warbell, Tocsin. 


THE ANCIENT ROMAN REFORM BILL.* 


The third and last volume of this most learned and admirable 
history commences with one of the most important events in Ro- 
man story, namely, the passing of the Roman Reform Bill, as we 
may justly denominate the Licinian Rogations, a measure which 
raised the state from the depths of misery and set it on the path 
of glory, power and empire. We deem our time and labour not 
ill-bestowed in developing and laying before our readers the origin 


* Niebuhr’s Roman History. Berlin, 3 vols. 8vo. 1882. 
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nature and progress of this important measure ; for, strange as it 
may sound in the ears of some of our sages of the present day, 
the illuminators of Tammany Halls and democratic demagogues 
of Trades’ Unions, who never mention antiquity but with con- 
tempt, and deem its wisdom to be but folly, we consider the history 
of ancient Rome to be that from which statesmen may derive most 
benefit, because it is the history of a people, not the catalogue ot 
the caprices and excesses of a despot; and because in it we have 
almost the only evidence, except that of our own history, of con- 
stitutional resistance to, and reformation of, long-standing abuses. 
The very measure, which we are about to consider, will most 
clearly display the folly of a blind and obstinate resistance, on the 
part of . dominant party, to change and innovation, and show 
how utterly groundless are the evils-which are so confidently pro- 
phesied to be their inevitable consequence. In truth, nothing but 
good can be the result of gradual and natural development, either 
in the moral or the physical world; it is only when development 
is checked, or when it is hurried on too rapidly—as was the case 
at Athens, whose greatness was therefore only meteoric—-that any 
evil can ensue; and had Roman development not been checked, 
as it was ata period long subsequent to that of which we write, - 
the stagnation of despotism might have been deferred for a season. 
It may not be needless to give a brief sketch of the composition 
and previous state of the Roman people, as we fear that even now 
many persons have no distinct ideas on these subjects, and with- 
out having such, the Roman history, especially tue constitutional 
portion of it, must appear altogether enigmatical and chaotic to the 
eyes of one who would derive from it lessons of political wisdom. 
The Roman people originally consisted of three tribes, each of 
which derived its origin from a different national stock. They 
dwelt on the hills where Rome afterwards rose, and were the 
owners of the cireumjacent lands to a moderate distance. These 
tribes were originally independent of each other, but they eventu- 
ally coalesced and formed one state. Commerce and other occa- 
sions drew to Rome many persons from places far and near, and 
these, under the name of clients, lived beneath the protection of 
the Roman citizens, who, from this relation, acquired the name of 
Patres or Patricians, names perfectly synonymous at all times, 
though a difference has been erroneously supposed to have exist- 
ed. Gradually, conquests over the neighbouring states brought 
a considerable portion of their inhabitants of all ranks to Rome, 
where, under the name of the Plebs, they formed a constantly in- 
creasing portion of the population ; for, as the Plebs were akin to 
the surrounding Latins, they freely admitted them into their body, 
while the Patricians, being divided into a fixed number of houses, 
and forming a close corporation, gradually diminished in number. 
The latter were called the Populus, in contradistinction to the 
Plebs ; the government was entirely in their hands; they alone 
had a right to enjoy the public lands ; and there was no connubium, 
or right of intermarriage, between the two orders. Such were 
the Populus and the Plebs of Rome—two nations, as it were, 
within the walls of one town. 
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As the Plebs formed the infantry of the state, and was the chief 
instrument by which it acquired territory from conquered towns, 
the kings were in the habit of making assignments of a portion of 
the acquired lands to the Plebeians, in small lots and in full pro- 
perty ; when the last king was expelled, the Patricians, to secure 
the support of the Plebeians, divided the crown lands among them 
in a similar manner. But when all fear of the banished tyrant 
was removed, and the Patricians had gotten the government com- 
pletely into their own hands, they ceased to pay the tenth which 
they had paid in the time of the kings, as the rent of the public 
lands, of which they had the exclusive possession, and threw the 
whole burthen of the taxes upon the Plebeians, now greatly re- 
duced both in numbers and property, in consequence of the loss 
of the ten regions beyond the ‘Tiber, which had been conquered 
by the Etruscans. The consequence of this was a lamentable 
state of poverty on the part of the far larger portion of the Ple- 
beians, who became overwhelmed in debt, the principal creditors 
being the Patricians, either in their own names or in those of 
their clients. At the same time the Plebeian nobility and gentry 
were justly indignant at their total exclusion from public office, 
to which they considered themselves entitled by birth and by 
property. 

This state of things led to the celebrated secession to the Sacred 
Mount, in which the Plebeians menaced, if their grievances were 
not redressed, to break off all connexion with Rome, and to form 
a separate people. The Patricians were strong in themselves, 
and in the number of their clients, and they formed an alliance 
with the Latin nation. ‘l‘hey then made proposals of peace to the 
Plebeians, and as they prudently offered to cancel all debts, to give 
force to the Valerian law, which had been made for the protec- 
tion of the Plebeians, and, moreover, agreed to the establishment 
of the tribunate ; they separated the interests of the lower from 
those of the higher orders among them, and peace was made with- 
out any regard to the grievances of which these last complained. 
Some time after, an Agrarian law was introduced by the consul 
Sp. Cassius, and though the Patricians contrived to have its au- 
thor put to death, tlie law was passed, and became the foundation 
of future efforts on the part of the tribunes in favour of their order. 
After a good deal of struggling, the Plebeians succeeded in forcing 
the dominant order to consent to an uniform system of legislation 
for the whole state, for hitherto each order had had its own laws 
and rights. ‘The magistrates named Decemvirs were appointed, 
and au uniform code compiled ; at the same time the nation was 
made one by the admission of the Patricians and their clients into 
the Plebeian local tribes, and the chief magistracies were laid open 
to the two orders indifferently. The Patricians, however, still 
managed to keep the supreme power pretty much in their own 
hands. More than half a century passed in unavailing efforts on 
the part of the Plebeians for the recovery of their just rights, 
Still, however, a discerning eye might see that the advantage 
would eventually be on their side, for the connubium, which hac 
been conceded to them, was every day attaching members of the 
Patrician houses to them by the ties of consanguinity, and the 
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clients and freedmen who had been admitted into the tribes, be- 
coming detached from their obligations as the families of their 
patrons died off, naturally regarded themselves as a portion of the 
Plebs ; and thus that body of trusty retainers, on whose arms the 
Patricians had hitherto so much relied in their contests with the 
rival order, was diminished every day, and its weight-thrown into 
the opposite scale. 

At length came the Gallic calamity, which levelled for a season 
the whole strength of Rome. To purchase the departure of 
these formidable enemies, it had been necessary to take out the 
gold which was consecrated to the gods on the Capitol, and one 
of the first acts of the government, after the departure of the 
Gauls, was to impose a double tribute on the people in order to 
replace it. ‘The romantic tale, by the way, of Camillus’s victory 
isa plain fable; for if the Gauls had been cut to pieces, and the 
gold recovered, there would have been no necessity for the impo- 
sition of a tribute to replace it. Besides paying this heavy tribute, 
the people had to rebuild their houses, to replace their farming 
implements, and to procure draughteattle and seedcorn. Of 
money there could be little or none remaining, for as the Roman 
copper money of those days was nearly as ponderous as the iron 
specie of the Spartans, and the people had had but six and thirty 
hours to leave the city after the defeat at the Allia, all must have 
become the prize of the conquerors. It was, therefore, necessary 
to borrow, and in order to attract moneylenders to Rome, the rate 
of interest was raised above the ten per cent. established by the 
Twelve Tables. These bankers, being of course foreigners, were 
obliged to select patrons among the Pi atricians, to whom, as was 
the custom, they paid a percentage on their gains; and as it was 
consequently in the patron’s name that all their transactions were 
carried on, the Patricians have come in for perhaps more than their 
just share of odium in history, they being supposed to have been 
solely those merciless creditors of whose atrocities we read. 
Their chief guilt lay in their imposing the tribute to replace the 
sacred gold too soon, and their manceuvering to prevent a censo- 
rial regulation of property, in accordance with the actual state of 
each person’s circumstances. For as the tribute was levied, not 
according to what a man really had, but according to what his 
name was affixed to in a former census, the produce of which 
property was frequently received by some former creditor, and as 
he had both to pay the tax and to support his family, he had no re- 
source but to add interest to capital, and thus go on getting more 
deeply involved, every day. As the Roman law of debt was ex- 
ceedingly rigorous, and the Patricians and their wealthy clients 
employed it in all its severity, the sufferings of the unfortunate 
Plebeians attained to the utmost point of endurance ; the spirit of 
the whole order was broken ; their gentry grew indifferent about 
all the public offices, and Rome was on the very point of sinking 
into a wretched oligarchy, and of forfeiting all her claims to fu- 
ture glory under the sway of the shortsighted Patricians, when 
two men appeared, who changed her fate, and, in hers, the fate of 
the future world. We need hardly name C. Licinius Stolo and L. 
Sextius Lateranus. 
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‘* Revolutions,” says Niebuhr, ‘“ which are brought on by general 
distress, in attempting to remedy it, usually destroy the foundations of 
a permanent free constitution, and after horrible convulsions have al- 
most always ended in despotism: it is the noblest glory of the Roman 
people, a glory in which no other can vie with it, that twice in its 
history such an excitement gave rise to a higher and more durable 
state of legal freedom. That which elsewhere was a death blow to 
liberty, was at Rome a cure for the internal disorders of the republic, 
and raised its constitution to that state which, considering the per- 
ishableness of every thing human, is perhaps like a similar stage in 
our individual happiness, the most desirable of all: it stopped only 
one step short of that perfection, after which every further change is 
an inroad of corruption and decay, even though it may be long unac- 
knowledged as such, nay, may be regarded as an advance and an im- 
provement.” 


We shall now consider the three Rogations, and explain their 
nature; and then give an account of the contest between the 
Conservatives and the Reformers. 

The first Rogation proposed, that instead of the military tri- 
bunes, with consular power, an office which had been instituted 
after the Decemvirate, and to which the Plebeians had_ been eli- 
gible, but from which they had been constantly excluded, consuls 
should be chosen as heretofore, but with this important difference, 
that one of the consuls should always be a Plebeian. The object 
of this law was to put an end to the perpetual state of discord 
and uneasiness which was the consequence of the embittered feel- 
ings produced by every election, at which the Plebeian gentry 
saw themselves thwarted and baffled in their honourable ambition, 
by the arts and influence of the rival order. 

The objections which were or might be made to this bill by 
the Patricians, Livy, as was the practice with the ancient histor1- 
ans, has embodied in a speech, which he puts into the mouth of 
one of the unbending family of the Claudii. 'They consist, as 
usual, of sneers at.the two reformers, and insinuations of their 
motives not being so pure as they would have them supposed to 
be ; there is, of course, some talk about the wisdom and piety of 
ancestors, and some ¢waddle, as it must have appeared to all men 
of sense on both sides, about the auguries, the holy chickens, and 
so forth ; and the whole is wound up by putting a case, so little 
likely to occur, that it might almost be called an impossible one. 
The historian adds an observation which, we apprehend, will hold 
good in the case of some of our modern Claudii, namely, that he 
spoke more from anger and hatred than from any hope that he 
had of success. 

The main objection of Claudius was this. Suppose, in some 
season of great public danger, such as formerly occurred in the 
war with Porsenna, and lately when the Gauls took the city, that 
L. Sextius, the tribune of the people, was to stand for the consul- 
ship along with the great Camillus, and some other patrician, 
Sextius must be chosen, while Camillus, the greatest man in 
Rome, would have to encounter the chance of a repulse. This 
apparently plausible objection we call an impossible case, for can 
we suppose the people to be so devoid of sense as, in time of im- 
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minent danger, to choose an ordinary Patrician in preference to 
the greatest man of the day? 

Livy makes no reply for Licinius to this speech of Appius; but 
Niebuhr, justly observing that there are readers who are ready 
enough to fancy that what is unanswered is unanswerable, makes, 
in the person of the tribune, a most eloquent discourse, replete 
with political wisdom. He then, in his own person, proceeds in 
the following terms to show that none of the supposed ill conse- 
quences ever did occur. 


All this might Licinius have said, without possessing the spirit 
of prophecy : thus must Livy have spoken from his soul, if he had 
deemed oratorical discussion suitable in this place. For the subse- 
quent history of Rome assures us, that, with infinite blessings, not 
one single disadvantage arose from this law. The Decii, who gave 
themselves as sinofferings for the entire people, were Plebeians ; they 
were Plebeians who first checked, then vanquished Pyrrhus; a Ple- 
beian subdued the Gauls of Italy; a Plebeian annihilated the Cam- 
brians and Teutones, the peasant-general from the farming cottage ; a 
Plebeian consul saved Rome from the confederates of Catiline; Ple- 
beians were the Catos, Gracchi, and Brutus. Scipio the Great was, 
doubtless, a Patrician, and he towers above his own nation, as Han- 
nibal does over all nations. The /Ewmilii, the Valerii, the Sulpicii, 
the Fabii, and other families of the Cornelii besides the Scipios, 
counted among them men who belonged to the first in the republic. 
Their statues stand peaceably by those of the great Plebeians: on the 
deeds of each, the other rose to new heights. All gradually degene- 
rated in the possession of supreme power, and in the command of 
soul ruling wealth. But the Municipia gave youthful vigour to the 
people with new families; the Patricians, with the exception of afew 
houses which shine so much the more brightly, became so thorough- 
ly corrupt, as Catiline’s conspiracy, the heads of which, himself, 
Lentulus, and Cethegus, were all Patricians, exhibits them ; hence, 
Cornelius Severus designates it by the horrible name of the Patrician 
Crime.” 


The reader will, doubtless, call to mind the fine passages in the 
eighth satire of Juvenal, about the Decii and Marius, to which 
Niebuhr alludes, and which he has transferred to his noies. We 
have only to guard against the errour of taking, like the poet, the 
word Plebeian to signify the lower order, a sense which it un- 
doubtedly bore in his days, but which assuredly was not its mean- 
ing in the time of Licinius. It cannot be too frequently impress- 
ed on the mind of the reader, that the great distinction between 
the Patricians and Plebeians was a difference of origin, and that 
though the latter ranked among them a much larger number of 
poor, chiefly in consequence of the injustice of the Patricians, 
their upper ranks were not inferiour to those of the rival order in 
birth or in wealth, as is proved by their demanding and obtaining 
the connubium. 

The second Rogation was the celebrated Agrarian law, and 
though not more important in reality than the preceding one, it is 
far more frequently spoken of, and has been much more complete- 
Jy misunderstood. In fact, nothing has been more common than 
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to suppose that the Licinian law limited landed property to five 
hundred jugers, taking the surplus fromthe rich and giving it to 
the poor. And need we wonder at the common herd of readers 
taking up this notion, when it has been adopted and defended by 
such men as Machiavel and Montesquieu? A most delectable 
doctrine it is, no doubt, to levellers and radicals of all descriptions; 
it is a doctrine well suited to philanthropic legislators and unprin- 
cipled demagogues, but which common sense rejects, and of whose 
reduction to practice, history, thank heaven! offers no instance. 
The nature of the Roman public land, and of the eee laws, 
is now made so clear and manifest, that it can only be misunder- 
stood by design. 

The Rogation respecting the public land, and the enjoyment 
( possessio) of it, is thus stated by Niebuhr. 


“ The public land of the Roman people shall have its limits mark- 
ed out. Pieces of land which private persons have usurped from it, 
shall be reclaimed for the republic; those in which the right of 
property is disputed shall be sold, thatthe law may decide between 
private persons. 

‘‘ Every possession which is not larger than this law allows, which 
is not acquired by violence, not stolen, not pledged, shall be protect- 
ed against every third person. 

‘Every Roman citizen shall be entitled to enjoy for his advantage 
by possession, provided he does not exceed the measure set by this 
law, all newly acquired public land, if it is not left in the possession 
of the original owners, or divided among the commonalty (i. e. the 
Plebeians,) in property, or a colony founded on it. 

“No one may possess more of the public land, in arable and plan- 
tation land, than five hundred jugers, nor feed on the common pas- 
ture more than one hundred head of large, and five hundred of small 
cattle. Whoever transgresses this regulation shall be sued ona fine 
by the Hdiles before the people; and he shall forfeit the quantity of 
land which he has possessed contrary to law. So also those who ex- 
tend their stock of cattle without permission. 

‘« The possessors of the public land shall pay to the republic the 
tenth bushel of their cornland, the fifth of the produce of their plan- 
tations and vineyards, and so much a head annually grazing money 
for both the large and small cattle which they have on the common 

ture. 

‘‘ The censors shall sell, fora lustre each time, to the highest bid- 
ders, the annual income reserved to the Roman people from the pub- 
lic land. The farmers of the revenue shall give security to the repub- 
lic for the fulfilment of their engagements. In case of unforeseen losses 
the senate may forgive them the sum whichtheyowe. The produce 
shall be devoted to the pay of the army. 

“ The farmers of the revenue shall agree with the possessors for 
that portion of the produce of their possessions which they are au- 
thorized to demand on behalf of the state. Mo beast can be turned 
out on the common pasture without being registered by them and 
keeping money being paid; whatever is thus withdrawn from the tax 
is forfeited to the republic. 

‘‘ The possessors of the public land are bound to employ freemen 
as labourers on their spiel, in a rated proportion to the extent of 
their possession.’’ 


VOL. IX.—NO. XX XVII. 5 
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It was farther proposed, that what individuals possessed over 
and above the legal five hundred jugers, should be divided 
among the Plebeians, in lots of seven jugers, as property; that 
Triumvirs should be appointed for carrying the law into effect ; 
and that it should be sworn to by both orders. 

Such, then, was the celebrated Licinian mappten respecting 
the public land, as it has been traced out and put together by 
Niebuhr. Its nature and equity will appear from the following 
considerations. 

Five hundred jugers, says Niebuhr, are equivalent to about 
490 Magdeburg Morgen, or to70 Roman Rubb), that is, about 280 
English acres, the Rubbio being about four acres. Now, as Nie- 
buhr ascertained during his residence in Italy, a farm of 70 rubbj 
is considered a very handsome tillage farm in the Agro Romano 
at the present day, which generally brings in about 20 scudia 
rubbio to the mercanti di campagna, as tlie persons who take 
them are called, and gives them a large return for their capital. 
The farms of the present day are in general immensely large, but 
there are smaller ones in the more fertile situations, such as the 
vale of Aricia, which pay from 60 to 70 scudi the rubbio, and in 
this way Niebuhr thinks the Patricians of ancient Rome may 
have let to their clients small portions of the part of the domain 
which was in their possession. That the 500 jugers which, be it 
remembered, were all arable and plantation Jand, formed no pal- 
try farm, is plain, when we recollect the right attached to it of 
feeding cattle on the common pasture, the extreme fertility of the 
soil in the South, and the frugal habits of the people ; to this we 
must add that the law set no limit whatever to the acquisi- 
tion of property of any kind but only regulated the possession of 
the domain, the public property. Five hundred jugers would, 
just at this very time, be considered a very large estate in Attica, 
where the paternal estate of Alcibiades was not quite 300 plethra 
or 120 jugers, that is about 67 acres; yet Alcibiades was inmmense- 
ly rich, and the very same might be the case with a Roman citi- 
zen, who, exclusive of the property which he might purchase 
within the limits of the Roman territory, might hold large estates 
in Latium, Etruria, or anywhere else that the public relations 
of the'state would allow him to purchase. 

Next we are to consider the rent claimed by the state from 
those to whom it gave permission to occupy its public land. 
This we have seen was a tenth of some, a fifth of other produce ; 
it was, in short, neither more nor less than /ithe—a mode of levy- 
ing rent which we find in use from China to Italy. It was the 
state of things in India, where the sovereign is the owner of the 
soil, to whom the ryot, who cultivates it, gives a certain propor- 
tion of the produce as rent, which rent, exactly answering to the 
Roman vectigal, was leased out to the zemindar, who corres- 
ponds to the Roman farmer of the revenue. ‘The sovereign 
always retained the power of resuming the land, though the 
exercise of this power, unless a very clear case was made out, 
might justly be considered a very great hardship, as the ryot had 
a prescriptive right to the possession of his farm, which descended 
from father to son for perhaps centuries, and could alienate it when 
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he pleased. In China, at this very day, the land tax, which is a 
tenth or tithe, is received in kind by the government, and is con- 
veyed along the canals and rivers in boats to the several towns 
where it is to be laid up. The story of Joseph shows that the 
case was similar in Egypt, for it was from the fifth which was 
paid in kind to the Pharaoh, that the corn was accumulated dur- 
ing the seven plentiful years, which the king sold to the people 
in the years of famine. The moderation of the demand of the 
Roman government will appear from a comparison with what 
was exacted in other states. As we have just seen, the Pharaohs 
exacted a fifth; the Syrian kings demanded from Judea a third of 
corn; the Hindoos pay from one to three quarters ; Carthage, pre- 
vious to the first Punic war, demanded a fourth, after that war a 
half from her African subjects; the Byzantine emperors would 
appear to have exacted from their eastern subjects the same pro- 
portion of the crop that the kings of Syria had required, for these 
countries felt an extraordinary relief when conquered by the 
Arabs, whose habit it was to demand but a tenth, and this will 
account for the very flourishing state of that part of the east down 
to the tenth century. 

The demand of a fifth of the produce of vines, olives, and fruit 
trees, was as moderate as that of a tenth of the corn, for there 
was no outlay for seed, and the culture of the trees was attended 
with far less expense. Hence the Syrian kings, who demanded 
a third of the corn, required a full half of the produce of that 
kind; in Italy, at the present day, the metayer, who gives his 
landlord a half of the corn, frequently gives him threefourths of 
the wine which he makes. The last Licinian Rogation now de- 
mands our attention. 

By the third Rogation it was ordered, that in the cases of out- 
standing debts, all the interest which had been paid should be 
deducted from the capital, and the balance be paid in three years 
by equal annual instalments. That this law was not strictly just, 
according to the letter, and to our modern ideas on the subject, is 
not to be denied, and it would be a bad precedent for a commer- 
cial people like us to follow. But Rome was not a commercial 
state, and this measure must be judged by ancient and not by 
modern maxims of polity. Yet even in modern times the great 
Sully did not hesitate, in his efforts to restore the ruined finances 
of France, to deduct from the debt contracted by the state with 
the Traitans in the time of the League, the usurious interest which 
had been paid, and to fix a moderate interest on the remainder. 

In Greece and Italy, usury was viewed with as much abhorrence 
as it was in the early Christian church, or is at the present day by 
the followers of the law of Mohammed, and it was generally 
held that the state had a right to interfere between debtor and 
creditor. That, however, the person who introduced a measure of 
this kind should be perfectly free from blame, it was necessary 
that he should himself be a loser, or at least no gainer, by it. Selon, 
we know, lost ten or fifteen talents by his own measure for the 
liquidation of debt, and though, from all we can learn respecting 
the character of Licinius Stolo, we have no reason to suspect him 
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of making any great personal sacrifice, we may be quite confident 
that he was personally no gainer by it. His marriage with the 
daughter of such a man as Fabius Ambustus, and the wellknown 
story of his being fined under his own law for occupying too 
much of the public land, prove him to have been a man of for- 
tune, at least a man in easy circumstances, a fact indeed suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the people choosing him for their advocate ; 
for the Romans, who were questionless “a wise and understand- 
ing people,” never trusted their affairs to any but men of good 
pearly and good character, well knowing that it is only from 
such that political integrity can justly beexpected. Athens acted 
differently, yet even Aer Cleon did not derive his support from a 
tax levied on the Thetes. It would he well if we ourselves were 
to keep an eye on the practice of the Romans of the days of 
Licinius Stolo; we should, then, have fewer tyrants and Catalines 
in power. 

ere a law respecting debt, like that of Licinius, to be passed 
in modern times, it would be productive of great misery ; for if 
the interest already paid was to be deducted from money lent 
several years before,on mortgage for instance, in most cases there 
would be little or no capital remaining: in some the debtor and 
creditor might have to change places. But in Rome nosuch evil 
was to be apprehended, for the chief sources of modern debt were 
wanting there. Rome had no foreign trade of any consequence, 
so there was no borrowing on bottomry, or anything of the kind: 
there was no borrowing to pay legacies or to complete purchases ; 
there wus no extravagance, consequently no running in debt with 
tradespeople ; all the debts of Rome were the result of sheer dis- 
tress, and were mostly of that usurious character, to which, as our 
author very justly observes, “ nothing but the superstition of lega- 
lity would extend the protection of law.” The object of Licinius 
and his colleague was to protect personal freedom, and to pre- 
serve to the state those citizens who, by the existing law of debt, 
might be sold beyond the Tiber, or reduced to slavery. And the 
loss of the creditor was not by any means so great as one might 
be apt to suppose. At Rome, the usual time for which money 
was lent was the cyclic year of ten months: if at the end of that 
period the debtor was unable to pay, he had either to look out for 
some other moneylender, from whom he usually had to borrow 
both the capital and interest, or to make a new arrangement with 
his original creditor, adding, we may suppose, the interest to the 
capital. As no interest had been paid, the creditor could by the 
law hardly lose any portion of his original capital: if the interest 
had been added to it, he undoubtedly could not claim that por- 
tion of his debt; and as two years were given for paying back the 
capital, he lost one year’s interest on twothirds, two years’ interest 
on onethird of it, and the whole of the interest for the years in 
which he had been adding interest to principal; so that at the 
end of the two years he would stand exactly as he did at the time 
the debt was originally contracted. All things considered, we 
surely cannot call this an unjust law. 


The rate of interest forms the subject of a separate disquisi- 
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tion, in which Niebuhr first refutes two absurd hypotheses, ac- 
cording to one of which it was 100 per cent. per annum, accord- 
ing to the other but one per cent.; and then shows that in what 
was called the uncial rate of interest, the unity was the as of 
capital, a twelfth part of which, or one ounce, was the annual 
rate allowed by law at this time. The year was the cyclic and not 
the civil one; 84 was, therefore, the rate for the year of ten 
months, and 10 for that of twelve months: when, therefore, in the 
year 403, the rate was reduced to half an ounce, the annual rate 
for the civil year became 5 per cent. Thecause of the preceding 
erroncous ideas was the supposing that the interest was paid 
monthly in those days, as it was in the times of Cicero; and this 
Niebuhr shows to be unfounded, for there is not the slightest al- 
lusion to monthly terms in the early history; on the contrary, 
years are invariably spoken of in all the laws and proposals on 
the subject of debts. The terms fixed for the payment of por- 
tions left by will, which were three cyclic years, also indicate an- 
nual terms. It was also the custom in the sale of olives, grapes 
arid wine, to give ten months’ credit. An imperfect passage of 
Festus may, by a very simple and natural completion, be brought 
to prove that an ounce was the annual rate, the year being cyclic. 
The fact of the interest having been at one time a twelfth of the 
capital, also results in a curious manner from the rule regulating 
the penalty of the offending party in cases of divorce. The wo- 
man, if guilty of great impropriety, lost a sixth part of her dower; 
if of a lesser degree, an eighth: the man, if the offending party, 
was in the former case obliged to pay the dower down, instead of 
in three annual instalments; in the latter in terms of six months, 
that is, in half the time. Supposing, then, that the one was to 
lose as much in interest as the other in capital, it is quite appa- 
rent that the interest must have been a twelfth of the capital; for 
in the case of immediate payment the husband lost in interest 
a sixth of the capital ; in case of payment in six, twelve and eigh- 
teen months, his loss would be one-eighth of the capital ; and thus 
one party would gain exactly as much as was lost by the other. 
On the whole, we think it quite clear that the unciarium feenus, 
the uncial rate of interest of the Romans, was an ounce in every 
as for the cyclic year of ten months, that is, 10 per cent. for the 
civil year of twelve months. 

Having thus shown the nature, and proved the justice of the 
Licinian Rogations, we now proceed to the very instructive ac- 
count of the manner in which the firmness of the tribunes tri- 
umphed over the obstinacy of the Patricians. 

“ All those things for which men have an immoderate desire, 
namely, land, money and honours, being at stake, the Fathers 
were in consternation,” says Livy, and a hard contest was there- 
fore naturally to be expected. Fortunately for the tribunes, the 
ancient league, which had subsisted with the Latins, Hernicans 
and Volscians, had been dissolved after the Gallic invasion; so 
that the Patricians had not, as in the case of the Secession, allies 
whom they could summon to their aid, if they wished to put 
the matter to the test of arms; and the sivunbyhre years, which 
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had elapsed since the time of the Decemvirate, had greatly dimin- 
ished the number and the attachment of their clients. Force be- 
ing, therefore, out of the question, the plan, by means of manage- 
ment, to get the bills rejected by the Plebeians themselves, was 
the only feasible course. The hopelessness of the majority of 
the people, to whom the Licinian Rogations must have at first ap- 
peared wild and chimerical, and likely to prove the ruin of their 
authors, was all in favour of the Patricians. Some would, there- 
fore, be willing to declare against those who asserted the rights of 
their order, in hopes of getting thereby milder treatment from their 
Patrician creditors, or of gaining the favour of some men of influ- 
ence : others might be terrified by threats into voting against the 
measures designed for their benefit. The reform might doubt- 
less thus be staved off for a time, but the really wild and chimeri- 
cal persons were the Patricians themselves, who fancied that, in 
opposition to numbers, reason, justice, and we may perhaps add 
property, they would be able to retain the exclusive pussession of 
rights injurious to the community at large. But mankind is ever 
the same. 

Licinius and Sextius proposed their Rogations for the first time 
in the year 378. Had they passed the tribes and then been reject- 
ed by the curies, the matter would, in all probability, have come 
toa feud anda secession. ‘1'o obviate this danger, the Patricians 
used their influence so successfully, as to gain over the eight col- 
leagues of the patriotic tribunes, who interceded and prohibited 
the reading of the bills by the secretary. Licinius and Sextius 
were thus foiled for the time, and became the objects of their op- 
ponents’ ridicule; but they waited patiently to the end of the year, 
and when the day came for appointing military tribunes for the 
ensuing year, they forbade the election. The contest was con- 
tinued for five years: every year Licinius and his colleague were 
reelected, and they would only permit the appointment of milita- 
ry tribunes in cases of external danger; the state was generally 
under Interreges. But every year the advantage was evidently 
more and more on the side of the reformers; the justice and fea- 
sibility of their measures became daily more apparent, and the 
number of their supporters increased ; friends of the bills were 
chosen tribunes in each succeeding year, and in 382 the whole col- 
lege was unanimous. The Patricians, now deprived of the means 
of stopping the Rogations by the tribunitian intercession, had re- 
course to the measure which must bring matters to an extremity— 
the venerable Camillus was named Dictator. 

On the very day when the tribes were to vote on the bills, 
Camillus began tolevy anarmy. With violent threats, he order- 
ed the people, who were beginning to vote, to leave the Forum, 
and on their not complying, directed the lictors to disperse them, 
by force. But the days of dictatorial omnipotence were gone by ; 
the tribunes calmly proposed a Rogation to impose on Camillus 
a mulct of 500,000 ases if he should act as dictator. The storm 
could not be resisted, and Camillus, by the advice of his more 
sensible and prudent friends, gave way and abdicated. An ac- 
count noticed by Livy says, that he did so out of reverence for 
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the auspices, and not through fear of the exaction of the mulect; 
but this was evidently a Patrician fiction. To appease the tumult, 
P. Manlius, a man connected with the Plebeians, was appointed 
Dictator. 

“The Senate of a degenerate aristocracy,’ says Niebuhr, “ is 
usually, in a case of conflict with the oppressed class, wiser than the 
bulk of their order, who can have little or no share in the great and 
deceptive advantages: a body which has to provide against difficul- 
ties, and has had experience of the consequences of unbending ob- 
stinacy, is inclined to lend an ear to equity: he who has nothing to 
lose is most vehement in calling on the government to act with vigour, 
and to conceal nothing. In the Roman senate this better wisdom 
was the more prevalent, in consequence of a number of Plebeians hav- 
ing seats in it, and several of the leading Patricians being connected 
by marriage and affinity with the other order: such were M. Fabius 
Ambustus, the father-in-law of Licinius, and P. Manlius, whom the 
Senate called to the dictatorship, to still the popular ferment. So deci- 
ded a mediator of peace was he that he nominated C. Licinius Calvus, 
an related to himself and to the legislator, for his master of 
the horse.” 


Another measure of great importance was introduced and 
passed just ut this time, namely, that the number of the keepers 
of the Sybilline books should be increased to ten, one half to be 
of the Plebeian order. As this was a Greek, and nota Sabine 
reliyious office, and consequently had nothing to do with the au- 
spices, the Patricians had no pretext to refuse the Plebeians a par- 
ticipation in it, and their admission to it was an acknowledgment 
that they had an equal interest in the fates of the nation. So far 
all was well ; but now an attempt was made to disappoint, as in the 
case of the Secession, the Plebeian gentry of their hopes of office. 
The senate expressed their willingness to pass the bills relating to 
debt aud the public land, provided they were not to open the 
consulate to the Plebeians. As the Dictator now offered no 
hindrance, the people, with their usual thoughtlessness and ingra- 
titude, began to vote on the two Rogations which immediately 
concerned themselves. ‘T'he tribunes then incorporated the three 
Rogations in one, that they might have all or none ; for had the 
Patricians been able, by accepting these two Rogations, to sepa- 
rate the interests of the poor Plebeians from those of their gentry, 
the latter might have given up all hopes of attaining to the con- 
sulate, at least for many years. This conduct of the tribunes 
Niebuhr compares to that of the English House of Commons, who 
when on ill terms with the Crown, have incorporated obnoxious 
measures with a money-bill, in which of course the Peers could 
make no alteration, and so must either pass the unpalatable mea- 
sure, or deprive the crown of the supplies. “ You must eat if yon 
will drink,” said Licinius to the people, and he and Sextius would 
consent to be reelected only on condition that the people would 
persist and carry all the Rogations. 

In the year 383, the affair came toa conclusion. It is very 
unfortunate that, from the conceptions which many of the best 
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writers of antiquity had of the nature of history, while whole pages 
are devoted to the description of battles which led to no results 
of any importance, political proceedings of the utmost moment 
are related in a few sentences. This is peculiarly the case in 
the present instance, this portion of the work of Dionysius, who 
did attend to these matters, having been Jost ; and Livy, who is 
almost our sole authority, was, from his aristocratic feelings, little 
inclined to dwell on the disagreeable theme. This much, how- 
ever, is tobe collected. In the aforesaid year, the three Rogations 
were proposed to the assembled tribes, end fully accepted by them. 
The sanction of the senate and the curies alone was wanting to 
their becoming the law of the land ; seven counselled the re- 
nunciation of a useless resistance, fallacious hope persuaded to 
make one more bold effort. Camillus was again invested with 
the powers of the Dictatorship against the people; for it was 
fondly expected that, by effecting a levy and leading the army 
beyond the mile round the city within which the tribunitian 
power could operate, he would be able, in a sham assembly of 
the centuries, to abrogate the laws passed by the tribes. But the 
dictatorial power, like every other power which rests on opinion 
only, displayed its intrinsic weakness by venturing to engage in a 
contest with that public opinion to which it owed its existence. 
The tribunes threatened, nay, even gave orders, to arrest the dic- 
tator on the forum! Camillus gave way, the laws were passed 
in all due form, and L.. Sextius Lateranus was chosen the first 
Plebeian consul; but Patrician folly would still show its feeble- 
ness, and the curies refused their assent to the nomination. The 
rage of the people now broke forth anew; according to the ac- 
count of Livy, who was perhaps anxious to soften matters, “ the 
matter nearly came toa secession of the people, and other terri- 
ble threats of civil contests;” but Ovid, who in his Fasti has a right 
to be regarded as a historical authority, expressly says, that there 
was a secession ;—“the people took arms and seceded from the 
Fathers, and Rome herself was in fear of her own strength,” are 
the words of the learned poet. The secession was of course to 
the Plebeian quarter, the Aventine Hill. But Camillus himself 
was now a-weary of this continued state of civil contention. In 
his capacity of dictator he mediated between the orders; the 
Patricians agreed to offer no opposition to the election of the Ple- 
beian consul, the Plebeians consented that the city-pretorate, 
an office of curule dignity, should be appropriated to the Patrici- 
ans. Camillus vowed a temple to Concord, his son was chosen 
the first preetor, the curies gave their assent to all the elections of 
the year, and, as it would appear, the new laws were sworn to by 
both the orders. 

History ever proves that with mankind in general nothing but 
actual experience will be of real efficacy; in vain do her pages 
display the causes and the consequences of political madness and 
folly, her warnings are unheeded ; we think there is something 
— in the case before us, which makes her lessons inapplica- 

e to it; we rely on the chapter of accidents ; we dream of re- 
actions ; fancy that people are not so serious as they say they are ; 
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in short, we act in such a way, that history has the same speci- 
mens of political blindness and folly to record of all ages and all 
countries. In reality, however, we must say that our nature is to 
blame: the sweets of power are so seducing, that we never can 
expect the exclusive possession of them to be foregone without an 
obstinate, even though a hopeless, struggle. The Patricians of 
Rome did not cease, for five and twenty years, from their efforts 
to get rid of the odious reform bill. The narrative of these efforts 
is full of instruction ; but before we treat of them, we must no- 
tice the pretty tale which the oligarchs made of the origin of the 
measures of Licinius Stolo, and which has come down to our own 
days as a portion of genuine Roman history. 

The tale runsthus. M. Fabius Ambustus,a Patrician, had two 
daughters, one of whom was married to Servius Sulpicius, a Pa- 
trician, who was constilar tribune for the year 378; the other to 
C. Licinius Stolo, the Plebeian. It happened one day that the 
younger sister went to visit the lady of the military tribune, and 
as they were chatting of one thing or another, Sulpicius came 
home from the Fe-um. The lictor, as was usual, struck the door 
with his rod to ant. sunce the approach of the master; the younger 
Fabia, unused to anything of the kind in a humble Plebeian 
abode, exhibited symptoms of terror, and her sister laughed at her 
ignorance. ‘This and other circumstances which strongly evine- 
ed how much higher a rank her sister occupied than herself in 
society, sunk deep into the mind of the wife of the Plebeian, and 
when next she saw her father, she could not conceal her uneasi- 
ness from him. ‘To console her, he assured her that before lon 
she should see the same honours in her own house, and forthwit 
he and his Plebeian son-in-law, associating with them L. Sextius, 
began to concert measures for opening the way for the Plebeians 
to the highest offices of the state. 

Against the probability of this narrative it is suggested, that it 
seems rather strange that the daughter of Fabius Ambustus, who 
had been one of the military tribunes of the year 374, but four 
years before, should have been ignorant of the mode in which the 
ne of a magistrate to his house was announced. Again, 

| she could have desired was to be on an equality with her sister, 
which was simply to be effected by her husband being created a 
military tribune; and as this office was open to the Plebeians, 
(though the Patricians had of late contrived to exclude them in 

neral from it,) and in the two immediately preceding years there 
ad been Plebeians among the military tribunes, in such case the 
attainment of that dignity could not have been a matter of any 
very great difficulty to the son-in-law of Fabius Ambustus. But 
mayhap she wished to eclipse her sister, and therefore aspired to 
the Consulate for her Plebeian lord? But since the capture of the 
city, the Consulate had never been spoken of, and under far more 
favourable circumstances the attempts of the Plebeians to obtain, 
it had been frustrated ; how, then, could it have entered the con- 
ception of a vain, ambitious woman? though a farsighted man 
might regard it as the ultimate object of a keen protracted contest. 
The whole tale is, in short, an evident fiction of the beaten party. 
" VOL. IX.—NO. XXXVII. 6 
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A period of great political tranquility followed the victory of 
the commons. There were no wars, possibly from the reason giv- 
en by Livy, namely, that the senate did not wish to give the Ple- 
beian consul an opportunity of acquiring military distinction. 
The Reform at Rome was succeeded by a pestilence, which swept 
away a great number of people, among whom was the conqueror 
of the Gauls, the great opponent of the Roman Bill. Party spirit 
did not operate to deprive him of his just fame; and his memory 
was transmitted to posterity as that of the second founder of Rome. 
After four years had elapsed in external tranquility, the Patri- 
cians thought they might make another trial of the terrors of the 
dictatorship against the Licinian law. The haughty and resolute 
L. Manlius was made dictator, for the ostensible purpose of driving 
the nail to mark the year, on the right side of the temple of Jupi- 
ter Optimus Maximus on the Capitol. He instantly began to levy 
an army against the Hernicans, but the tribunes saw what he was 
at, and forced him to resign. 

“Even had a firm hand assured the benefits promised by the 
Licinian laws, still time alone, and the gentle force of custom, 
could have made a lasting peace between the two orders, which 
had passed from an immemorial state of pride on one side, and mor- 
tification on the other, toa condition of equality. ‘The blindness 
of the Patricians would not let them perceive how idle their ef- 
forts were to win back the privileges they had lost; these eflorts 
must have become dangerous to them before the republic could 
enjoy internal tranquility in a state of freedom.” These just re- 
marks of Niebuhr are borne out by the subsequent history. ‘The 
Patricians did not cease to struggle till terror assailed them. ‘They 
even rejoiced at defeats and at invasions of the territory, if they 

ve them an opportunity of imputing blame to their adversaries. 
Thus when, in the year following, the dictatorship of Manlius, 
war actually did break out with the Hernicans, and the Plebeian 
consul Genucius was defeated and slain, the Patricians made 
no secret of their joy. Such, they said, were the consequences of 
transferring the auspices to those who were not entitled to them; 
men might be insulted with impunity, not so the immortal gods. 
Declamation of this kind, however, had no effect with the people, 
and the victory of the Plebeian consul Peetilius, in the year 390, 
deprived it of all force. The following year, matters, it is said, 
were near coming to extremities, had it not been for a war with the 
people of Tibur. It would appear, however, that the danger was 
greater than Livy intimates, for there is strong reason for suppos- 
ing this to have been the sedition which M. Popillius, the Plebeian 
consul, appeased, by hurrying, without changing his dress, from 
the sacrifice which he was offering as Flamen of Carmenta, to the 
Forum, and calming the excited people by his persuasive argu- 
ments. “Thus were the Plebeians, in the highest offices, guar- 
dians of peace, if the oligarchs only kept from disturbing it.” 
The year 394 exhibits the odious character of the oligarchs in a 
very strong light. The Patrician consul, M. Fabius, had been 
defeated by the Etruscans ; in this extremity the Consul Popillius 
named a Plebeian, C. Marcius Rutilus, the consul of the preceding 
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year, to the dictatorship. The discontent of the Patricians at this 
nomination was extreme, and though the Etruscans had advanc- 
ed as far as the Saline, near the mouth of the Tiber, they refused 
the dictator the means of forming an army. Butas in the case of 
the great Scipio, when he was thwarted in a similar manner by a 
base faction, the people now came forward voluntarily, and gave 
C. Marcius all the means with which the most complete law 
could have furnished him. The senate, it would appear, in 
which there were now a good many Plebeians, showed a better 
spirit than the curies, for a senatus-consultum must have preced- 
ed his bringing the matter before the centuries, and as he triumph- 
ed on his return from his glorious campaign, without the authori- 
ty of the Fathers, i. e. without the consent of the curies, it is pro- 
bable that this was also with the approbation of the senate. But 
as, in an assembly in which two hostile parties nearly balance one 
another, the majority, which will always be the side into whose 
scale the “ waiters on Providence,” who are sure to be found in it, 
throw their weight, will be very fluctuating, so it need not sur- 
prise us to find in the very same year the senate, with the oli- 
garchs, in a renewed effort to upset the Licinian laws. The 
chances were now much greater in their favour than they had 
been in the preceding years, for the bond of alliance had again 
been formed with the Latins and the Hernicans, and their aid, it 
was thought, might be reckoned upon in case of the commons 
taking to arms. 

The consular elections were held by interreges; no votes would 
be taken for Plebeian candidates; the tribunes long resisted this, 
but at last the eleventh interrex was enabled to declare the two 
Patrician candidates, who had the greatest number of votes in their 
favour, duly elected. He had even the hardihood to add, that as, 
according to the Twelve Tables, the last resolution of the people 
was decisive against all more ancient laws, so in this case was the 
election of the Patrician consuls, which he iad forced on the peo- 
ple, abrogatory of the Licinian law. Thus, for a time, did the 
oligarchs triumph; and when we recollect that this was the twelfth 
year since the passing of the Licinian law, we may form some 
idea of the obstinacy and tenacity of purpose which character- 
ized them. Next year, the two Patrician consuls who held the 
elections thought themselves bound in honour to maintain the 
advantage gained by their order, and they refused to take any votes 
for the Plebeian candidates; the tribunes and the independent 
part of the commons, seeing that the consuls were resolute in their 
determination to maintain the system which had been entered on, 
left the ground, and then the consuls completed a mock-election 
by taking the votes of the clients. Such was the patience of the 
people, that the Patricians were able to carry the elections their 
own way a third time. But the resistance war secretly gaining 
strength, and for the five succeeding years, though there was no 
war of the slightest importance, a dictator was annually made, 
evidently for no other purpose but to hold the elections. T. Man- 
lius, when dictator, having expressed his determination rather to 
let the consulate go out of use, than have it shared with the Ple- 
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beians, the tribunes would not suffer him to hold an election at 
all; he had to resign, and the obstinacy of the two parties brought 
the state again to the eleventh interrex. At last the senate had 
the good sense to order that the Licinian law should be observed 
for peacesake, as the historian says, for which, therefore, they 
were entitled to little gratitude. 'The Plebeian consul was C. Ma- - 
rius Rutilus, who had been the first Plebeian dictator. The fol- 
lowing year, a Patrician dictator vainly essayed to gain a victory 
for his order, but, when he failed, two interreges succeeded, and 
the two consuls were once more Patricians ; but the next year 
the superiority was on the side of the Plebeians and justice. 
“ Nay, so great was the power of inflamed public opinion, that 
C. Marius Rutilus, the same who had first brought into his or- 
der the honour of the dictatorship, was declared eligible for the 
censorship, and the Patricians, though they strove might and 
main against it, were forced to recognize him as the duly elected 
censor.” 

One might expect that the contest would be now at an end. 
But not so ; the very next year the dictator L. Furius Camillus 
carried the elections again in favour of the Patricians, and that 
in the most audacious manner. For in the face of an old sena- 
tus consultum, which forbade the reelection of curule magis- 
trates, and without any regard to decency or propriety, he nomi- 
nated—himself! and a Patrician colleague, by means, of course, 
of forced votes ; and the Patricians, ignorant and shortsighted, 

ve a most cheerful consent to this Bh rs of law and decorum. 

tis curious to see how the aristocratic Livy, who had certainly 
a very faint conception of the real state of things in those days, 
represents the matter. His words are—“ L. Furius Camillus be- 
ing nominated dictator, and having appointed P. Cornelius Scipio 
master of the horse, restored to the Fathers the pristine possession 
of the consulate. On account of this merit he was himself crea- 
ted consul with great favour of the Fathers, and he named Ap. 
Claudius Crassus his colleague.” How very laudable does his 
conduct appear by this mode of representing it! Certainly there 
are two ways of telling a story, and in a certain honourable assem- 
bly ofour own we have daily instances of it. The faction, how- 
ever, did not stop here; for Ap. Claudius happening to die in his 
consulate, though there was actually a Gallic war at the time, the 
senate would not only not have the vacant place filled up, from 
which it is likely, by the way, that they could not have kept a Ple- 
beian, but they had not even recourse to the old device of ap- 
pointing a dictator, and Camillus remained sole consul. ‘This 
shameless proceeding probably alienated many who had hitherto 
supported the faction, and Plebeian consuls were chosen for the 
three succeeding years ; but in the years 405 and 407 the rule was 
agaitt broken through. ‘This, however, was the last effort of the 
oligarchs ; the utter hopelessness of their attempts to abrogate the 
Licinian law, and the danger of irritating the people too much, 
were now too apparent to be neglected; the contest came to a 
complete termination, and the amalgamation of the two orders 
advanced rapidly. We hear no more of feuds and secessions, 
after this. 
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There are two circumstances which occurred during this time 
which are deserving of our notice ; the one, the fining of Licini- 
us Stolo for transgressing his own law ! the other, the mode that 
was adopted for liquidating the debts of the people. 


“In the same year,”’ (393) says Niebuhr, ‘ C. Licinius Stolo was 
condemned under his own law for possessing a thousand jugers of 
tillage land: one half under the name of his son by a sham emanci- 
pation. A melancholy example of the irresistibility of avarice, even 
by those whom honour should guard most securely against it, when 
once the heart stands open to it! It also shows that the greatest 
blessings frequently are assured by hands which are not perfectly 
clean, and that it may happen that the best cause is maintained by 
such persons, because the men of stainless character, out of indolence, 
neglect their duty.” 


In the year 403, one of the excellent Valerii, a name ever to be 
held in honour, being consul along with C. Marcius Rutilus, the 
distinguished Plebeian, the state of debt came to be duly consid- 
ered, and the consuls made the people choose five commissioners 
yr ely mensarii,) two Patricians and three Plebeians, for 
the purpose of making a proper arrangement respecting it. On 
this occasion the state came forward, for perhaps the first time in 
history, to assist the debtors by a loan. ‘Tables were set in the 
Forum, at which the commissioners sat, and any debtor who came 
before them and showed that he had sufficient property, received, 
on entering into the requisite securities, from the funds which the 
treasury had placed at the disposal of the commissioners, as much 
money as he required to discharge his debt. If he preferred 
transferring his property, it was valued and handed over to his 
creditor. By this simple procedure, as the historian observes, a 
large amount of debt was got rid of, not only without injury, but 
even without complaint on either side ; and we may observe how 
wealthy the treasury, which was ina manner empty a few years 
before, must have now become in consequence of the state hav- 
ing come into the receipt of the rent of its lands, which had been 
so long unjustly withheld. As so much property changed hands 
in consequence of this regulation, a new census was become abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘The consul C. Marcius Rutilus, the first Ple- 
beian dictator, he in whose first consulate the uncial rate of inter- 
est had been established, was also created the first Plebeian cen- 
sor ; and though in this very year the efforts of the Patricians, in 
the matter of the consuls, were not even without effect, they strug- 
gled in vain against his appointment to the censorship. 

We have thus, at some length, explained the Licinian Roga- 
tions, and narrated the interesting and instructive history of the 
contest which they produced between the two orders. Every 
one must perceive how strictly accordant to justice they all were; 
and. the. account of the: fruitless and foolish struggles of the 
Patricians to maintain the old system of abuses and injustice will 
show the blindness and selfishness of oligarchy, and the wisdom 
of that first of political maxims—Give way in time to the popular 
voice when it has reason on its side ; for in case-of resistancethe 
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people will be certain to triumph eventually, and to get even more 
than they originally demanded. 


A REQUIEM.* 


In thy morning prime thou art lowly laid, 
In thy springtime of youthful feeling, 
When thy brow was bound with joy’s rosy braid, 
And hope o’er thy bosom was stealing ! 
Ah! thy brow of gladness, which once was fair— 
The settled calmness of death is there, 
Ah! thy bosom is cold, which with life was warm, 
And the shroud compresses thy gentle form ! 


Many pour o’er thee the sincere lament, 

W hose sorrows are loudly spoken ; 
But one dark form o’er thy ruins is bent, 

W hose heartstrings in twain are broken ; 
He hath no tears to flood his pale cheek— 
He utters no piercing and fearful shriek— 
But o’er thee an image of stone he stands, 
And buries his face in his trembling hands! 


A husband bows o’er his youthful bride ! 

An anguish is his too sore for weeping ; 
She, who clung a brief season to his side, 

In death’s embrace now is calmly sleeping ; 
She has melted away with all her charms 
Like a beautiful snowcurl within his arms ; 
Like a bird’s sweet voice she hath passed in air, 
Like the orient dew, the young rosebuds wear ! 


Now his hearthlight will shine on a vacant seat, 
At his board her smiles will greet him never, 

And her sweetness which blessed home’s loved retreat, 
And her looks of welcome have pass’d forever, 

Yet, weeper ! cease o’er thy fate to mourn, 

But gather her virtues in memory’s urn— 

O’er them thy spirit in silence may brood 

And the thoughts of her soothe thy solitude. 


Look out the raised window on earth around— 
How is nature cheerless in autumn’s hour, 
The year’s dead honours bestrew the ground, 


* This very beautiful poem was one of the last compositions of the early doom- 
ed, unhonoured and unlamented Surermetster. While he lived, few knew 
him ; when he died in the hospital of New York, no one sang his requiem. Thus 
it ever is with the highest genius. Willises and Willis Clarks may flourish—the 
commonplace is comprehended by the common ; but the loftiest intellect descends 
to the tomb with the consciousness that the Present is no home for him who is 
destined to live inthe Future. We, however, delight to eulogize the deservin 
Humble—to proclaim the Unknown—to rescue the Evanishing from oblivion 
therefore, we republish this poem. 
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And the blight hath discoloured the vernal bower. 
Yet will spring in his green array burst forth, 
And the blast will be hushed of the frozen north, 
The valley will bask in the sun’s bright ray, 
And the sweet birds carol the livelong day. 


Thus will solace burst from affliction’s sky, 
Thus a calm come over the storm of sorrow— 
Then the tears will be wiped from thy swoll’n eye, 
And hope will yet brighten each coming morrow. 


I bow to fate, and not a sigh, 
My wither’d heart within betrays, 
I am a living tomb—where lie 
Inhum’d, the hopes of former days, 
I am a blighted, nameless thing. 





BERANGER’S SONGS.* 


France has always been regarded as the classical land of 
Song. Besides the wit, acuteness and extreme sensitiveness to 
slight impressions, which distinguish her inhabitants, the cause of 
their eminent success in this department may perhaps be looked 
for in the character of their language. Deficient as It is in varie- 
ty, inadequate to express with accuracy the minute shades of feel- 
ing and complicated modes of thought which more philosophical 
tongues are able to define, it possesses, above all others, the power 
of adapting itself to common sentiments and ordinary purposes 
with energetic felicity. This was probably the excellence which 
Charles V. had in view, if he was the author of the traditional 
definition of European languages which appropriates French to 
the object of conversation with a friend. Now the language of a 
song is, in fact, the sane with that which is held by friends in in- 
timate dialogue with one another. A song is the poem of socie- 
ty. And it has been observed, in corroboration of this estimate of 
the peculiar aptitude of the French tongue for this species of com- 
position, that it has no poetical diction in the strict acceptation of 
the phrase. It possesses, indeed, a certain number of metaphors 
and images, which have been for a long time conventionally ap- 
propriated to the use of the versifier ; and every peruser of French 
poetry has felt the wearisome effect produced by the repetition of 
these “ phrases banales” which so greatly disfigure the usual terse- 
ness and simplicity of the language. But these phrases are excep- 
tions, and are immediately perceived to be such by the reader. In 
our language, on the contrary, the phraseology of conversation, 
and that dedicated to the use of the poet, are as it were, two per- 
fectly distinct and collateral series of expressions. Some English 
modern poets have denied the correctness of this division, and 
have endeavoured to obliterate the line of demarcation which ex- 
isted between the “ sermo pedestris” and its more elevated neigh- 


* Ohansons Nouvelles et Dernieres de P. J. de Beranger. Dediees a M. Lucien 
Bonaparte. Paris, 1833. 
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bour; but their efforts, we apprehend, have produced little effect 
upon the general taste. Our judgment is still involuntarily 
shocked by an undue appropriation, on the part of the poet, of 
those very expressions which are considered most apt and ener- 
geticin common life. We believe that a curious philologist might 
extend this comparison between the two tongues much farther, 
and show that the English habitually employ, in fact, different 
languages for several distinct purposes, the French nearly the 
saine for all. We do not use our written English in familiar con- 
versation, but a sort of “ lingua franca,” in which the ordinary bu- 
siness of life is transacted by all ranks, containing a thousand 
elipses and alienations, and substituting common words with a 
sort of conventional signification for those more classical terms 
which the dictionary would afford us.. A long conversation 
might be held in English by means of the verbs “go,” “get,” 
“take,” and three or four more such universal auxiliaries. Yet 
we should consider the use of many of these truncated phrases 
as inelegant, even in writing the most ordinary letter; while the 
language suited to the latter would be equally inapplicable to the 
objects of the orator or the poet. As there has been said to be, 
in English, a separate grammatical rule for every word, so there 
is a separate grammar for every species of composition. Now 
the French language is much more inflexible, and admits of much 
less violent distortions. It has ordinarily but one word to ex- 
press one thought, and that word applicable alike in dialogue, in 
correspondence, in philosophy, in poetry. Still less does it bend 
itself to the employment of grammatical or rather ungrammatical 
license, which can rarely be indulged in without transgressing 
into vulgarity. 

Does not this fact explain, without the necessity of having re- 
course to more recondite investigations, the superior popularity of 
French to that of English poetry? We contend that the former 
bards have approached much nearer to an accurate representation 
of nature, both objectively and subjectively considered ; that the 
French school has voluntarily submitted to rules which confine 
and maim its energies ; that their writers pourtray, while the Eng- 
lish embody ; that their dramatic personages are artificial, the pas- 
sions of their stage rather conventional than real. And it is no 
small justification of our opinion, that more than half the French 
literary public has of Jate years substantially adopted the same. 
Yet the works of Corneille, Racine and Voltaire are the familiar 
reading of Frenchmen in those classes among which, in England 
and the United States, there prevails an almost total indifference 
to all poetical literature. We cannot but apprehend that the cause 
of their apathy is to be found in the fact, that the language of 
English verse is not that of the people. It is absolutely unintelli- 
gible to them ; its images are not habitual to their minds, its very 
words foreign to their ears. It is the hieratic dialect of the edu- 
cated classes only. In France, on the contrary, if the framework 
of poetry be more artificial, the actual speech is nearly the same 
with that which passes current in common society. A French- 
man in love, or a Frenchman in a passion of jealousy, may be 
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essentially very different creatures from the Orestes and Orosma- 
nes who strut upon the stage ; but the langu in which they 
would convey their sentiments, omiting a few bombastic phrases, 
would in substance be almost the same; whileevenof the old drama, 
which always has been and still remains the mest popular portion 
of English literature, among the many, how large a partis writ- 
ten in a tongue absolutely unknown to them! If many of the 
scenes of Shakespeare present us with the real image of the world 
in its everyday garb, there is likewise a great proportion of them 
written in the heroic diction of the s which is no more the 
speech of the commonalty than the Hellenized phraseology of 

nnius or Terence was that of the Roman populace and legiona- 
ries. Thus the pleasure which they experience, even from the 
representation of his plays upon the theatre, is but an interrupted 
and imperfect gratification. 

In the composition of pieces which must by their nature aspire 
to perfect simplicity and intelligibility, such as songs, great diffi- 
culty arises to the English writer from the variety of dialects thus 
‘dedicated by usage to different purposes. However satisfied he 
may be that the concise and energetic expression of a sentiment 
in adequate language is all that can be required of him, the stub- 
born principles of our taste come constantly in opposition to the 
desired uniformity. He cannot and must not descend to the actual 
language of our streets and parlours. Yetif he deviates into the 
heroic diction, his original object is unattainable. To combine 
the two without rere, Hae artificial juncture too apparent, is 
the great problem which he has to solve. And so arduous is the 
solution of this problem, that every one will acknowledge how far 
more rare and difficult an accomplishment it is to achieve, in Eng- 
lsh, a song that shall be at once popular and elegant, than to write a 
tolerable epic canto or dramatic scene. Who does not feel that 
the minstrelsy of even Moore, exquisitely beautiful from the deli- 
cacy of its art, neither is, nor ever can be, extensively popular in 
the true sense of the word? 

We should imagine that in the French language the chief dif- 
ficulty of composition was of an entirely opposite nature. From 
the absence of a systematic poetical dialect, the great question, 
which tries the skill of the writer, is how to give sufficient eleva- 
tion to his strains without incurring the danger of bombast and 
obscurity. He will, therefore, suceeed with greatest felicity where 
feast of dignity is required. We conclude, therefore, that it is to 
him an easier task to compose a popular song, ballad, couplet or 
“romance,” than to succeed in a more serious composition. Lord 
Byron’s poet of society 


‘In France would write a chanson, 
In England a six canto quarto tale.” 


And if we allow that there exists in both countries an equal pro- 

portion of talent naturally applicable to each department, and then 

consider how many more poets in France have achieved eminence 

as mere auxiliaries to the fiddle thanin Great Britain, we shall pro- 
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bably arrive by statistical calculation at a similar result. Colle, 
Panard, and many others, owe their rank on the French Parnas- 
sus entirely to their songs, which were written for the most part 
for the immediate purposes of social enjoyment or popular whim. 
But the high dignity to which this species of poetry might be ex- 
alted, the wonderful dominion which might be exercised by geni- 
us, when united with wit, sensibility and a rare and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the heart of the people, was never known or ima- 
gined until the recent triumph of De Beranger. 

This writer, the most popular now living in Europe, whose 
volumes, with the prose of the late Paul Courier, form the eom- 
mon manuals of a great proportion of the youth of France, was 
born in Paris in the year 1780. Notwithstanding the aristocratic 

refix to his name, which it has pleased his fercy to abandon of 
ate years, and on which he has commented ir: ..:s celebrated song, 
Je suis vilain et tres vilain,” his parents belonged to the rank of 
humble tradespeople. Much of his early life was passed under 
the roof of an aunt, who kept a small auberge at Peronne in Pi- 
cardy. There he was likewise educated at a primary school 
founded by an enthusiast upon the maxims of Rousseau. In this 
school the urchins, who were thus philosophically drilled into 
citizenship, were regimented, wore a military costume, sent depu- 
tations and presented addresses to Robespierre, Tallien, and a ol 
ephemeral dignitaries of the revolution. ‘The abilities of the fu- 
ture poet were early put in requisition on these occasions ; and he 
then imbibed those enthusiastic feelings which he so eloquently 
refers to at a later period, when the illusions which excited them 
have partially vanished. Such are the associations which dicta- 
ted the following verses, written on casually meeting with a female 
whom he had seen representing the Goddess of Liberty in one of 
the revolutionary pageants. 


‘« Est-ce bien vous, vous que j’ai vu si belle,” &c. 


“Can this be you, whom I beheld so fair, 

When round your car exulting myriads came, 

And hailed you queen in Her immortal name, 
Whose triple flag you waved aloft in air? 

Vain of each loud salute, each gazing eye, 

Proud in flush’d youth and conscious beauty’s glow, 
You moved a goddess through the glittering show, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 


‘* Stately you rode o’er monarchs’ ruined glory, 
Around you flashed in steel our armed powers, 
Our maidens, while they strew’d your path with flowers, 
Mixed their soft chants with hymns of warlike story : 
I, hapless child, whom Chance and Penury 
Right scantly nourished with their bitter bread, 
I cried, Be thou a mother to my need, 
Goddess of Liberty ! 


“ Those days’ red scroll is character'd with crime ; 
Yet could not such mine innocent youth ppel ; 
To my boy’s heart my country’s love was all, 
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And hatred for her foes of foreign clime ! 
For all were then in arms, for her to die ; 
Each heart was proud, and poverty waxed bold : 
O give me back my boyish days of old, 
Goddess of Liberty ! 


“ Like lava slumbering in its mountain hoard 
The people rests from many a toilsome year: 
And twice the stranger legions have been here, 
Our Gaulish gold to balance with the sword. 
Alas! when France around thee raised her cry, 
And symbolized her hopes in Beauty’s beam, 
Thou wert an idol, and those hopes a dream, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 


“T see thee once again. Time's envious wing 
Hath chill’d and tarnish'd those love-darting eves: 
That brow, where many a wintry wrinkle lies, 
Yet seems to blush for its departed spring. 

Weep not! fond hepes and aspirations high, 

Car, flowers, youth, glory, greatness, all are o’er ; 

All these are past, and thou divine no more, 
Goddess of Liberty !” 


At fourteen Beranger was apprenticed to a printer, M. Laisney, 
of whom he speaks in terms of affectionate attachment; and, in- 
doleut as he was, he says in one of his songs, that the conscious- 
ness of exercising “le metier de Franklin” made him already 
think himself a philosopher. At seventeen he became domiciled 
at Paris, under the roof of his father, whose circumstances appear 
at this time to have been considerably improved by some acces- 
sion of fortune. 

At this period his mind received its decisive impulse towards 
literary employment. He was not calculated to shine in the more 
trilliant paths to fame, which presented so tempting a prospect to 
youthful energy in that turbulent time. Diminutive in stature, 
feeble in cqnstitution, and uncomely in appearance, as his portrait 
avouches and his songs confess, (‘‘ Jete sur cette boule, laid, chetif 
et souffrant,”) he had no temptation to embrace the active life 
which then solicited enterprising citizens to exertion. Although 
at a later time he entertained the thought of obtaining a situation 
in the Egyptian colony, his destiny and inclination combined to 
make him, what he has ever since remained, a genuine untravel- 
led Parisian. His ambition was confined to visions of poetical 
distinction ; his dreams were of comedies in the elevated style— 
of dithyrambics suggested by the attractive reveries of Chateau- 
briand—of an epic poem on the subject of Clovis, for which he 
was to collect and arrange materials, and to defer the execution to 
the age of thirty. But poverty and indolence together—(for his 
early life was one of great vicissitudes ; the short prosperity of his 
family was followed by utter destitution ; he was often obliged, as 
himself expresses it, to live on panade for eight days together in 
order ta make up for the expense of the cheapest party of pleas- 
ure with the earliest of his Lisettes)—gradually av the ambi- 
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tious current of his thoughts. In 1803, in a mixed humour of 
disappointment and boldness, he made a packet of his juvenile 
verses, and addressed them, with a letter, which, he says, was 
stamped with the impress of republican pride hurt by the neces- 
sity of seeking a patron, to Lucien Bonaparte, then eminent as a 
rotector of letters. The brother of the First Consul appears to 
<a treated him not only with generosity, but with kind and deli- 
wate attention ; and when forced to leave France, he assigned 
over to the youthful and friendless poet his pension as a member 
of the Institute. 
From that fortunate epoch the position of Beranger in society, 
, although humble, was established, and sufficient for his very mo- 
derate desires. He obtained an insignificant situation in the 
University, which he did not lose until his political encounter with 
the government of Louis XVIII. During this peaceful era of his 
life he gradually abandoned his various schemes of poetical dis- 
tinction. Living among the people, a close and somewhat satiri- 
cal observer of the manners and sentiments of society, he imbibed 
a taste for the simple lyric style, to which he ultimately devoted 
himself. “Va,” he would say to himself on seeing Desaugiers 
pass in the street, “j’en ferais aussi bien que toi, des chansons, 
n’etait ce pas mes poemes.” His first published essays of this na- 
ture, and perhaps his best in the gay and humorous strain, date 
from the last years of the Empire. It was long before he could 
be brought to consider these light effusions as entitled to anything 
more than an ephemeral popularity. Even now he professes to 
be sceptical as to the durability of his fame. Such are the senti- 
ments he expresses in the preface to his Chansons Nouvelles. 


“ Notwithstanding all that friendship has done for me, notwith- 
standing the approbation of illustrious names and the indulgence 
shown me by the interpreters of public opinion, I have always be- 
lieved that my name would not survive me—that my reputation 
would sink the more swiftly from having been necessarily buoyed up 
by the party interest which has become attached to it. Men have 
judged of its duration by its extent; I have formed another calcula- 
tion in my own mind, which will come true even in my lifetime, if I 
should live to grow oid.” 


In this e, and in several others of the preface in question, 
we are inclined to suspect some slight affectation of modesty. 
But if Beranger really feels what he has here expressed, such an 
estimate of his own celebrity must be allowed to accord with the 
general simplicity and want of ostentation which have character- 
ized his life. 

His career as a songwriter has in fact passed through three 
very different stages of celebrity. As an agreeable writer of bac- 
chanalian and slightly satirical songs, the character in which he 
first appeared, he has, perhaps, no greater claims on immortality 
than others who have signalized themselves in the same depart- 
ment. Many of these compositions are exquisite in their kind, 
but we question whether any French songster, or indeed any mod- 
ern Bacehanal of the south of Europe, can be very deeply 
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penetrated with the true inspiration of the grape. Whether it be 
considered a credit or dishonour to the English character, the Sax- 
on Race seem alone to have preserved in much purity the worship 
of the God of Wine. We find plenty of wit and gaiety in these 
favourite catches of the Societe du Caveau, but they seem to be 
always on their weakest ground when they desert love and satire, 
and confine themselves to the praises of their Ai and Mursaulx. 

Beranger’s next step carried him into the turbulent arena of 
politics. Having no military ambition or active enterprise, he had 
never entered into the warlike enthusiasm of Fran: > under the 
Empire. On the contrary, when the system of wholesale depop- 
ulation began to grow unfashionable in the circles of Paris, he aided 
the general sentiment, as far as he could do so with safety, by the 
covert allusions contained in some of his earlier songs (such as 
Le Roi d@ Yvetot.) Thus far there was a similarity between his 
political feelings and those of Paul Courier, whose extreme in- 
difference to martial honours had made him shun the most bril- 
liant opportunities of personal advancement. But, unlike the 
pamphleteer, the poet never “donna dans la Restauration.” He 
never seconded the temporary popularity acquired by the author 
of the Charter, and never consented to the slightest compromise 
or concealment of his dislike to foreign occupation and foreign in- 
stitutions. He refused the odious dignity of the censorship, which 
was offered him during the Hundred Days; but he welcomed 
the second restoration with no greater cordiality than the first. 
And although subsequent ove baee made him take part against 
the government of the Barricades with nearly as much energy as 
he had displayed in combating those whom it dethroned, he has 
never relaxed his hostility to the exiled family. Witness his elo- 
quent address to Chateaubriand. 


‘* Et tu voudrais t’attacher a Jeur chute! 
Connais donc mieux leur folle vanite: 
Au rang des maux qu’au ciel meme elle impute, 
Leur coeur ingrat met ta fidelite.” 


Nevertheless, he appears to have been drawn into the agitated 
life of a partizan writer against government, in which he has pur- 
chased glory probably at the expense of much happiness, less by 
his own natural disposition than in obedience to the wishes of his 
friends, and seduced by the temporary applause which greets a 
useful political ally. He became intimate with the successive 
leaders of the liberal party. Of these Manuel and Lafitte are the 
two of whom he seems to speak with the greatest este2m and res- 
pect. “I have never known,” he says in his preface, “ more than 
one man from whom I could not have become separated if he had 
arrived at power—that man was Manuel, to whom France still 
owesatomb.” Here, perhaps, he intends some covert satire on 
the same persons whom he has slightly touched in his song,—“ A 
mes amis devenus ministres.” Under such guidance, the pen of 
Beranger acquired a degree of bitterness very foreign to his real 
nature. Harassed by the vengeance of the government against 
which he had declared war, he fell into the common querulous- 
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ness of those who choose to consider themselves persecuted, 
where they have themselves irritated a powerful enemy into open 
quarrel. But this is the view which the political satirist, of what- 
ever party, uniformly takes of hisown case. While unrestrained, 
he braves power in the boldest terms. His reader would suppose 
from his language that he and the state were two conflicting 
giants, 





‘There comes my mortal enemy, 
And either he must fall in fight, or I.” 


But when he falls into tribulation, he becomes in his own eyes an 
innocent, helpless victim, and his former enemy an unprovoked 
persecutor. Thisisasituation of no great dignity, and one which 
we regret to see occupied by a man of genius and integrity. 
Beranger was twice fined and imprisoned—in 1821 and 1828. 
Hostile as we are, on principle, to all such prosecutions, we must 
admit that the poet had given strong provocation ; we cannot, 
therefore, wonder that the governments of those times should 
have sought to check the career of a writer who, not contented 
with openly attacking both the reigning system and its individual 
supporters, continually represented the rulers of the nation, not as 
mistaken or ignorant magistrates whose errors ought to be cor- 
rected, but as implacable enemies who must be wholly got rid of. 
But the conduct of the ministers was equally imbecile and unjust, 
in mixing up, as they were pleased to do in their prosecutions, 
attacks ou themselves with what they termed attacks on decency 
and religion. The people never fail to detect the paltry artifice 
by which governments endeavour to identify their own cause with 
that of religion and morality, and by confounding together sepa- 
rate offences, to add a sort of reciprocal strength to charges of 
a totally distinct nature, either of which by itself would have 
been insufficient to secure a conviction. All prosecutions on the 
ground of vicious intent are odious in principle, except such as 
are employed against direct violations of publicdecency. Beran- 
ger was reprehensible enough on this score also ; but he was too 
prudent to give his enemies so fair a pretext of attack by render- 
ing public his most licentious productions. Consequently, the 
overnment, in order to support its favourite —— of vice and 
immorality, was fain to fix upon passages which the most scru- 
pulous censorial prudery would have passed over as perfectly in- 
noxious, had they not been indited by one for whom the Procur- 
eur du Roi was lying in wait on other accounts. “On ne voulut 
pas ne faire porter Je jugement que sur des chansons politiques,” 
says the poet, ‘et on n’osa pas incriminer les chansons contre les 
Jesuites ; il fallut bon gre mal gre que Ange gardien” (a bold 
and witty song, but one not more irreligious in its tendency than 
half the daily effusions of the Parisian press) “ payat pour toutes.” 
Undoubtedly, if we are to judge of their merit by the effect 
which they have produced, the political songs of Beranger are 
the most powerful efforts of this description which have ever been 
made public. Nor can a foreigner fully enter into their deserts, 
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or with fairness attempt to depreciate that which he cannot wholly 
understand. Much satire, which appears to the casual reader 
weak and poiutless, derives the whole of its energy from being in 
accordance with the ephemeral sentiment, from reproducing the 
joke or anecdote current in the circles of the day. To judge of 
its value, we must duly estimate not only the real importance of 
the matter to which the lines refer, but tne space which it occu- 
aw in the public mind at the time when they were written. But 

aving made this candid avowal of our own insufficiency to de- 
cide on such a question, we may the more boldly confess that we 
cannot feel that the fame of Beranger is much advanced by the 
great majority of his political songs. His satire seems to us fre- 
quently vapid and spiritless; a happy thought, an ingenious ex- 
pression, is too often purchased by many a line of vulgar and in- 
sipid commonplace. T'he living fire is often wanting, and its ab- 
sence ill supplied by the false scintillations of point and epigram, 
or an exaggerated affectation of sentiment and assumed enthusi- 
asm. It is easy to account for the temporary popularity acquired 
even by the poorest of these effusions. Beranger, in this, as in 
all his other capacities, the true poet of the people, has devoutly 
adopted all the narrow prejudices and mistaken views of national 
honour, together with all the real patriotic ardour, which distin- 
guish the great mass of uneducated politicians of his country. 
His poetry is a faithful mirror, representing in succession all the 
unfounded and grotesque images which have been conjured up in 
the imagination of the Parisian quidnuncs. No illiberal hatred 
of foreigners has been rejected by his better feelings, no gross ex- 
cess of national vanity has ever shocked his judgment. And, like 
many other wits, he never appears so happily inspired as when 
the subject before him affords an opportunity for exposing to ridi- 
cule the religious observances of his country. Here too he flat- 
ters and shares to the utmost the prejudices of the vulgar Parisian. 
The Jesuits appear so constantly present to his imagination as the 
authors of all evil, that we think a more orthodox joker might 
retort upon him successfully the language of his famous “ Man- 
dement,” in which he makes the preacher attribute every crime 
and misfortune since the creation to Voltaire and Rousseau. 

There is, however, another numerous class of his political songs, 
or rather small poems, of very various degrees of merit, which ap- 
peal to more general feelings, and express the deeper convictions 
of the poet. Many of these relate to that favourite subject, the 
military glory of France ; some of these are extremely beautiful, 
others partake more or less of the exaggeration and bad taste 
which the popularity of the Marseillaise seems to have introduced 
into French poetry of this description (as where, in “ Le Cordon 
Sanitaire,” a grenadier opens a vein for the purpose of assisting in 
the conversion of the white flag into the tricolour.) But none 
of his appeals to this ready source of French sensibility seem to 
have attained an equal popularity with that unique effort of the 
simple poet Desaugiers, 


“« Dis-moi, soldat, soldat, t’en souviens-tu.”” 
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Others embrace an extended view of European politics, and the 
future destiny of the human race, and contain, all of them, the 
sparkles of that glorious fire which animates the grandest, per- 
haps, of his national lyrics, and one of the noblest o erings which 
poetry has made at the shrine of modern civilization, “La Sainte 
Alliance des Peuples.” 


* J’ai vu la Paix descendre sur la terre, 
Semant de l’or, des fleurs et des epis, 
L’air etait calme, et du Dieux de la guerre 
Elle etouffait Jes foudres assoupis ; 
Ah, disait elle, egaux par la vaillance, 
Francais, Anglais, Belge, Russe, ou Germain; 
Peuples, formez une Sainte- Alliance, 

Et donnez vous Ja main.” 


We should despair as much of giving by translation any idea 
of the stately march and dignity of this majestic ode, as of retra- 
cing the evanescent grace of the lighter poems, which we have 
not ventured toattempt. Perhaps the following verses (the origin- 
al was writien in 1829) may excite attention from the solicitude 
with which Europe has more recently watched the aspect of the 
heavens in their most threatening quarter. 


Le CuantT pu Cosaque. 


“Thou steed, the Cossack’s noble friend, 

Bound to the trumpet of the North! 

Once more the winds their pinions lend 
To that wild warnote issuing forth : 

Come, bathe thy seething flanks again 

In the red streams of rebel Seine! 

Snort, my proud courser! for we go 

To trample kings and nations low. 


“ Thou fret’st not silver with thy foam, 
Gold decks not now thy saddlebow ; 
But where our squadrons make their home, 
Ours are the treasures of the foe ! 
And thou erelong shalt find a stall 
In arched dome of royal hall. 


‘ Kings, prelates, nobles, fiercely pressed 
By vassals struggling to be free, 
Have cried, Approach, thou Tartar guest ! 
To reign o’er them, we'll crouch to thee: 
I seize my lance, and cross and crown 
Before that signal bow them down. 


“A giant phantom met my view, 
With bloodshot eye and regal vest : 
He cried, My reign begins anew! 
And shook his waraxe o’er the West. 
King ot the Huns! our tribes inherit 
Thine anciem realm, thy tameless spirit. 
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‘ All Europe’s dower of ancient fame, 

Arts, temples, learning, laws and rites, 

Shall vanish hence in dust and flame, 
Where’er thy burning hoof alights: 

For where the Cossack’s foot hath gone, 

The Desert’s peace must reign alone! 

On, my proud courser ! for we go 

To trample kings and nations low.” 


But if we have formed a correct estimate of the genius of Be- 
ranger, it is not by his merits as a political songwriter that he will 
be finally judged, when called before a more impartial tribunal 
than that of “ La Jeune France,” whose prejudices he has thus 
condescended to flatter. ‘The promise of higher efforts and more 
generous inspiration was already developing itself in his early at- 
tempts, when, at the commencement of his career, he had suffi- 
cient judgment to rate at its real value the rapid popularity which 
these lighter effusions were acquiring. ‘There runs even through 
his gayest productions an occasional vein of philosophic melan- 
choly und tenderness, sutliciently evident to show that his lyre 
possessed, even then, chords of much more deep and thrilling 
music than those which he had accustomed himself to strike, 
Perhaps the vicissitudes of his later life, the prosecutions by 
which he has suffered, and the counsel which his mind has taken 
of herself during the many solitary hours of his imprisonments, 
have tended to mature this germ of poetical sensibility. It is cer- 
tain, at least, that he has only in his more recent progress fully 
abandoned himself to. those outpourings of deep pathos, mixed 
with philosophical meditation, which characterize the last and 
most perfect class of his productions. His muse, deserting the 
narrow political circle which so long confined her, has made a 
bold step into the boundless field of thought suggested by the 
more universal feelings and passions of the human commonwealth. 
Her efforts aspire rather to the character of odes than of songs, 
of which they present only the form and lyrical arrangement. 
The subject is generally found in some reflection suggested by 
the passing occurrences of the day, or by some picturesque point 
of view in the exterior of common life, such as it exists among 
the lower classes, and such as Beranger has long studied and most 
faithfully expressed it. From these humble topics the poem di- 
verges, like so many of the noblest lyrics of Burns, into a high 
strain of moral thought, or into the vast maze of meditations 
which the state and prospects of modern society open to the in- 
quirer. If the tone of these meditations is generally of a melan- 
choly and sceptical cast, dissatisfied with the present, and doubt- 
ful of the future, it is at least a scepticism tempered by a strong 
sympathy with the ordinary domestic feelings and attachments of 
mankind, which the poet seems to respect as the true and only 
landmarks of civilization. All this train of ideas is bound togeth- 
er and connected with the original thought by the recurring ver- 
ses which form the chorus of the song. 

In the labour of the chansonnier, “this burden occupies the 
same place with relation to the whole composition which is filled 
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by the rhyme in each couplet of ordinary poetry. The difficulty 
which he finds in adapting the whole of his little work to this 
portion of it, which must be, as it were, the keynote of the ac- 
cord—must express the central thought, to which all the diver- 
gent ideas of the poem must be ingeniously attached—is of the 
same nature with that which the common versifier feels while 
engaged in the process of “hunting for arhyme.” And the mode 
in which the songwriter of real genius accomplishes his object 
differs from that pursued by the mere ballad-maker, just as rhyme 
is differently handled by the poet and the poetaster. Panard, 
Colle, and the other easy chansonniers of French society, usually 
adopted some popular “ refrain,” and endeavoured, bon gre mal 
gre, to force a number of trivial thoughts into tolerable continuity 
with this thesis. And in the same manner every versifier, who 
happens to read these lucubrations will painfully acknowledge 
with ourselves the toil and vexation of spirit which are endured by 
a hapless being who has found a rhyme which tickles his ear 
and is anxious either to find a thought to suit it, or to adapt it by 
violence to the subject which he has in hand. 'The process by 
which the man of genius, such as Beranger, developes the senti- 
ment which he has within himself into the form of the tiny and 
beautiful creature of imagination which it is destined to become, 
is essentially different from this rough operation. To him the 
idea which is to be illustrated first presents itself; a rude and 
undigested mass. Rarely does it assume a definite shape until 
after it has long occupied a place in the repositories of his mind. 
Nor isit by an actual process of labour that this shape is at last 
evolved, although much labour must be gone through, with little 
immediate effect in the previous consideration of it. The critical 
moment of production comes at once, and the result flashes upon 
the imagination like lightning, frequently during waking hours at 
night, when the mind of the poetis disengaged from the course 
of ordinary associations. A single unexpected thought or an un- 
solicited word then presents itself, and determines the whole futu- 
rity of the song. ‘The moral sentiment or purpose which is to be 
developed, the image under which that sentiment is to be illustra- 
ted, the burden, which is, as it were, the mechanical engine by 
which the scattered portions of the image are to be manufactured 
into a single figure, all become present to the intellect at one 
glance. ‘The whole future picture is there, in smaller dimensions, 
like natural objects seen through a camera lucida. Then the 
poet, if he pleases, may go to sleep again ; in the expressive 
language of Beranger himself, “ il tient son affaire.” It matters 
not then whether the execution of the song is finished off in an 
hour or two of happy humour, or whether, as is more frequently 
the case with Beranger, it furnishes occupation for a considerable 
time, the subject being frequently touched and retouched, taken 
up or laid aside. Whether its completion be the work of days or 
years is of no consequence to the poet. II tient son affaire. 
Time and occupation cannot rob him of his idea, for it made its 


appearance at once, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, per- 
fect and armed at all points. 
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We have already hinted at the resemblance which appears to 
us to exist between the poetical characteristics of Beranger and 
Burns. ‘There are few analogies in the whole range of compari- 
son between the literature of the two nations, which have struck 
us more forcibly. ‘That such a resemblance should be traced 
between the Parisian, weak and inert in corporeal frame and shut 
out from nature for fifty years between the glaring walls of his 
narrow streets, and the hardy peasant nurtured in the free air of 
the Scottish uplands, will surprise none of those who know how 
far the deep springs of the human mind lie beneath its superficial 
currents, and how a similar relative position may produce a 
corresponding similarity of effect on two characters, whose positive 
circumstances of situation are widely different. Both were raised 
into notice by the exertion of their mental powers from among 
the lowest ranks of their countrymen. Both had imbibed the 
habits and tastes of their fellows, exalted, but not changed, by 
superior genius. Both aspired, from the beginning, to the dis- 
tinction of being, emphatically, the popular poets of their respec- 
tive cotemporaries. “S’il reste de la poesie au monde,” says 
Beranger in his preface, “ c’est dans ses rangs (those of le peuple) 
qu'il faut la chercher. Qu’on essaie donc d’en faire pour lui.” 
Neither of them had acquired the slightest tincture of that over- 
refinement which makes more educated poets strive to avoid, as 
hacknied and trivial, the common topics and feelings of workday 
society. Neither, in their simplicity, were apprehensive of — 
considered vulgar ; and consequently, each has effectually avoide 
the imputation. ‘The ethical characteristics of their genius are 
equally similar. Each was actuated by deep pride and conscious- 
ness of merit, and each, unfortunately, has carried his assumed 
independence and haughtiness of mood so far as not only to scorn 
the outward formalities of social life, but likewise to stigmatize its 
morality as cant and hypocrisy. Ifthe genius of Burns exhibits 
more fireand sustained brilliancy, and his homely tenderness pos- 
sesses amore exquisite pathos, a wider field of observation and 
habits of more extended thought have given to Beranger a deeper 
cast of philosophic reflection. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the magic by which his wild and apparently artless strains occa- 
sionally call up in the reader’s mind a long and serious train of 
associations, and lead him unawares into the perplexed labyrinth 
of metaphysical or political subtilties. We cannot venture to 
translate, and still less to paraphrase, the singular ballad of “ Les 
Bohemiens,” one of his most popular efforts, and in which this 
art seems to us eminently displayed : 


‘«Sorciers, bateleurs, et filous, 
Reste immonde 
D’un ancien monde, 
Sorciers, bateleurs, et fildus, 
Gais Bohemiens, d’ou venez-yous?”’ 


‘« D’ou nous venons ? )’on n’en gait rien. 
L’ hirondelle 
D’ou vous vient-elle ? 
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D’ou nous venons ? |’on n’en sait rien: 
Ou nous irons, le sait-on bien? 


Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 
Notre vie 
Est digne d’envie : 
Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 
L’homme est heureux |’un jour sur trots. 


o ° . * eo 


Voir, c’est avoir. Allons courir! 
Vie errante 
Est chose enivrante : 
Voir, c’est avoir. Allons courir! 
Car tout voir, c’est tout conquerir. 


“Ton eil ne peut se detacher, 
Philosophe 
De mince etoffe, 

Ton cil ne peut se detacher 

Du vieux coq de ton vieux clocher.” 


* * * * * 


“Les Bohemiens” are not, indeed, the gypsies of Burns ; but 
each poet exhibits alike a strong sympathy with those proletary 
classes which live in habitual violation of the law, and that far 
greater number who obey it rather as a.powerful enemy than a 
paternal protector. Smugglers and poachers are great favourites 
with Beranger. “ Jeanne la Rousse” and “ Jacques,” in his last 
supplemental collection, are beautiful and pathetic pieces, and 
more effective attacks on the aristocracy of modern wealth than all 
that the coarse indignation of plebeian demagogues can furnish. 
« Les Contrebandiers” is less interesting ; but it may, perhaps, be 
more easy to give some idea of its tone and spirit by translation. 


“ Tis midnight, dark midnight, so forward my boys, 
Mules ready, men steady, our work is begun ; 
Look out for the signal; no bustle, no noise; 
But see to the priming of pistol and gun: 
There are numbers against us, but lead is not dear, 
And dark though it be, yet our balls will see clear. 


“’Tis the life of a hero, the life that we live, boys, 
With deeds full of daring and peril to tell ; 
Our silks and our trinkets, the gold that we give, boys, 
The girls of our mountains remember them well; 
Town, castle and cottage, our traffic they know, 
Tho’ the law calls us rogues, yet the people say no. 


"Nor whirlwind nor snowdrift our courage affright, 
We sleep while the torrents are roaring aloud ; 
Our hearts they grow bolder, our footsteps more light, 
On the peaks of our frontiers, in tempest and cloud ; 
How oft have we trampled their desolate heath, 
And braved from their summit the foemen beneath 
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‘Skill, labour and forethought are wasted in vain 
While monarchs with taxes the roads barricade ; 
So forward, my gallants! on land and on main 
We hold in our hands the true balance of trade; 
And Heav’n, that protects us, fulfils its design, 
To scatter the riches that law would confine. 


“Our governors, drunk with the madness of power, 
On the free gifts of nature may triple each tax: 

Law blights on their branches the fruit and the flower, 
In the cabin of labour breaks hammer and axe: 

To solace our thirst and the land to enrich, 

When God makes a river—Law makes it a ditch. 


‘What! ’twixt kingdoms united in triumphs and woes, 
Arts, language, and rights, can they sever the chain, 
Or make of one people two nations of foes, 
By the protocol-parchment which cuts them in twain? 
No! they spin the same wool, the same vintage they drain, 
And the smuggler takes heed lest their labour be vain. 


“‘O’er the ramparts of kingdoms the little bird flies 
And no sentinel bids him new monarchs obey ; 
The hot breath of summer yon rivulet dries, 
Which serves as a limit to kings and their sway. 
We leap o’er the barriers they bid us revere, 
Those blood-purchas’d lines which have cost them so dear. 


‘‘The deeds of the smuggler each cottage can sing, 
The smuggler whose musket, so deadly and true, 
In bidding our mountains’ old echoes to ring, 
May one day, perchance, waken liberty too: 
When our country ’s in peril, her foes fullof glee, 
She ‘Il cry tothe smuggler, come, battle for me!” 


The superstitions of the French peasantry afford undoubtedly 
far less attractive subjects for the poet than the wild supernatural 
world of Scottish imagination. But such as they are, they too 
have furnished convenient themes for the excursive reveries of 
this selftanght philosopher. In attempting to imitate one or 
two specimens of this class of his compositions, we must again 
warn the reader that we do not select those which appear to us the 
best, but those of which we have conceived it most easy to transfer 
the general tone and sentiment into our own language. And he 
will readily conclude that poetry, of which the peculiar charm con- 
sists in purity and terseness of expression, must appear to great 
disadvantage in the uncouth garb of a translation. 


‘ LES ETOILES QUI FILENT. 


‘ Berger, tu dis que notre etoile 
Regle nos jours et brille aux cieux.” 
‘*Qui, mon enfant: mais dans son voile 
La nuit le derobe a nos yeux.” 
‘« Berger, sur cet azur tranquille 
De lire on te croit le secret : 
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Quelle est cette etoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait ?”’ 





“ Shepherd! thou say’st our earthly doom 
Obeys some star's mysterious power.” 
Yes, my fair child: but night’s deep gloom 
Veils from our eyes the destined hour. 
“Shepherd! thou read’st the stars aright, 
Hast tracked each planet’s wandering way ; 
Say, what betides yon falling light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away ?” 


My child, some mortal breathes his last, 
His star shoots downward from its sphere ; 
That being’s latest hours were past 
Mid jovial friends and festive cheer: 
All reckless sped his summon’d sprite 
While flushed in evening sleep he lay— 
‘‘See! yet another fleeting light 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !”” 


My child, how pure, how bright its beam! 
There sank a maiden good and fair ; 
This morn repaid each wishful dream, 
Each constant sigh, each hour of care ; 
This morn her brow with flowers was dight, 
She crossed her father’s doors today— 
‘See! yet another passing light 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !”’ 


Just then, a high and mighty lord, 

Newborn, in gold and purple sleeping, 
His infant breath to Heaven restored, 

And left a princely mother weeping: 
Courtier, and slave, and parasite 

Were gathering round their future prey— 

‘See! yet another meteor light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !” 


My child, how comet-like it gleamed ! 
A royal favourite’s star was there, 
Who laughed our woes to scorn, and deemed 
Twas pride to mock a realm’s despair : 
Even now his flatterers hide from sight 
The portraits of their God of clay— 
“See! yet another wandering light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away !”’ 


My child, the blessings of the poor 

Wing’d heavenward yonder fleeting sow ; 
Distress but gleans from other’s store, 

From his she reaped a plenteous dole : 
From far and near, this very night, 

Towards his doors the houseless stray— 
“See! yet another falling light, 

Which shoots, and shoots and fades away!” 
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That star controul’d a monarch’s fate ! 
Go! welcome, son, thy lowly dwelling ; 
And envy not the stars of state 
In lustre or in size excelling : 
For didst thou shine all coldly bright 
In useless grandeur, men would say, 
Tis but a passing meteor-light ; 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away ! 


If we have succeeded in conveying, either by our remarks or 
our imitations, any idea of the character of this truly original 
poet, it will be seen that the secret of his success chiefly consists 
in the universal and popular view which he studies to take of 
life in every one of its aspects. He disdains to employ no sen- 
timent, no train of ideas, however trivial or commonplace, provi- 
ded they are such as do actually occupy and interest the minds 
of the million. He recoils before no expression or image, because 
it has been hacknied by common usage, provided it stll finds an 
echo in the hearts of those to whom it is addressed. The spirit 
of external nature seldom appeals to his imagination. He 
does not exhibit or possess any acute sense of its beauties. This 
isa taste which the inhabitants of most countries only acquire 
with the progress of refinement, and which even in our highly 
advanced civilization is chiefly confined to the educated few. He 
is most at home in the crowded dwellings of Paris, in the bivouac 
of the soldier, or in the cabin of the countryman, in tracing the 
vague opinions, or expressing the simple desires of the multitude. 
And hence it arises that Beranger, without the knowledge of a 
single Greek or Latin author, is to our_apprehension by far the 
most classical poet of the present day, because in the developement 
of his mind and the progress of his genius he pursued the same 
track which was trodden by the children of a less refined genera- 
tion. Our impressions, (in modern times,) whether relating to ex- 
ternal nature, or to the experience of human life, are mostly re- 
ceived at secondhand. We begin to think through the medium 
of books, before we have begun to observe for ourselves. Hence 
a standard of reference is early formed in our minds, which, 
whether it be true or false, is not that which we should have 
naturally acquired, and widely different from that which the edu- 
cation of circumstances would have led us to adopt. Hence we 
view all objects as through a glass, which cannot represent them 
without a certain degree of distortion, and are frequently as- 
tonished without reason, when we reflect how widely different an 
aspect nature and man assume to the educated and the unedu- 
cated observer. And notwithstanding all that has been said of 
the general spread of intelligence, we cannot but apprehend that 
the barrier between these two classes is increasing rather than 
diminishing in strength and substance. Hence the great benefit 
of classical instruction is, that it tends to correct our minds by 
causing us to intersperse our ideas with those of a race of men 
who formed their conclusions and drew their observations and 
their images after a fashion entirely different fromourown. They 
studied universal human nature ; we the factitious character of a 
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particular class. Beranger, without the slightest tincture of 
classical attainments, has arrived at nearly the same point with 
them through natnral taste and favourable circumstances. He 
is the poet of modern France, just as Archilochus and Simonides 
were the poets of their lonian fellow citizens, without distinction 
of high and low. Nor could we find anywhere poetry so nearly 
resembling his own (especially in those philosophical ballads 
which we regard as his most perfect compositions) as in the relics 
of the early lyric writers of the Anthology. They exhibit the 
same simple unity of purpose. The poet seems to pour out at 
once the whole thought with which his mind is pregnant, 
without curtailing its dimensions or altering its shape to please the 
taste of fastidious critics. He cares not whether his image is a 
trivial one, or has been a thousand times repeated before. It is 
his property, just as it was that of his predecessors, for although he 
repeats, he does not imitate. Hence, in Beranger, as in those 
ancient fragments, we find much that appears trite, insipid, and 
commonplace ; but we find withal that trne and genuine sim- 
plicity which is only attained by consummate art and laborious 
exertion. 

Another point of resemblance between the French chansonnier 
and these pristine writers, arises (we fear) from confirmed irre- 
ligious persuasion, acting upon a kindly, yet melancholy tempera- 
ment, He may be gay and humorous, bitter, sarcastic, light, and 
careless by turns on the surface ; but plaintiveness is the hidden 
soul ofall his poetry. Fucurity is to him only an object of gloomy 
foreboding. Carpe diem, is in his mouth not the trivial common- 
place of ordinary conviviality, but a most deep and heartfelt 
acknowledgment of the only truth which his philosophy recog- 
nizes. Youth and pleasure constitute the only substantial good ; 
every day which passes is an irreparable loss, a comrade to be 
mourned for as adeparted friend. Many of his most beautiful 
songs do but echo, in many a mournful variation, this thought, 
which comes so sadly home to the hearts of thousands which 
admit of few other thoughts. “ Bonsoir,” “ Encore des Amours,” 
Jai cinquante ans,” “ La Vieillesse,” “La Comete de 1832,” 
“'Treize a T'able,”—all these are but so many exquisite manifesta- 
tions of that dark importunate spirit, which came at intervals to 
wrinkle the brows of Anacreon and Meleager beneath their coro- 
nals of flowers. 

But we must hasten to bring to a close this imperfect tribute of 
admiration, rendered to a writer whose peculiar beauties a foreign 
critic must with diffidence attempt to appreciate, although they are 
such as to endear him more and more to us at every successive 

rusal. We have been the more tempted to extend to some 

ength these remarks on poems which many may still be dis- 
posed to regard as mere fugitive trifles, by the feeling that if the 
title be denied to their author, France possesses at present no poet 
of original talent. The established leaders of the classical and 
romantic schools have enjoyed a popularity, rather exacted by the 
strenuous efforts of their respective partisans, than proceeding 
from natural and unextorted admiration. Delavigne and Lamar- 
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tine, writers whose reputation seems to sustain itself with diffi- 
culty, offer, each of them in his own manner, little more than cold 
reflections of the brilliancy of Byron. 'The peculiar fashion in 
poetry which was set by that daring innovator seems scarcely to 
have outlasted one generation of readers ; and the minor herd of 
his followers will, of course, fall rapidly into insignificance. As 
for Victor Hugo, who seems to occupy the most prominent, if not 
the most exalted place in the French Parnassus of the day, he is 
far too obscurely sublime in his exalted flights, and too deeply 
immersed at other times in the shades of bathos, to allow our 
moderate and timid criticism to attempt an admeasurement of his 
actual dimensions ; and we turn with fresher and fresher enjoy- 
ment froin the laborious dulness or more laborious extravagance of 
these and the other poets of the day, to the terse spirit and pro- 
found sensibility ofa writer whose magic is the more powerful 
from being apparently exercised by a hand unconscious of its do- 
minion. Even his occasional tameness and insipidity become 
pleasant to the reader, because they seem inseparably connected 
with that tender simplicity which tints, as it were, the distance of 
all his various pictures with its quiet colouring. Many will, no 
doubt, prefer to regard him as the favourite chansonnier of social 
enjoyment, wit, and satire. We think that he has higher titles to 
present fame and future immortality, and that his own exclama- 
tion paints most truly the real strength of his lyrical genius. 


‘* Mon Dieu, vous m’avez bien dote ; 
Je n’ai ni force ni sagesse : 

Mais je possede une gaite 

Qui n’offense pas la tristesse.”’ 


THE ANCIENT PALMER. 


Among the people of the caravan was a venerable man, distinguished by his 
plaited hair, to the only remaining lock of which he had woven tresses gathered 
from his friends, and thus formed a turban, which he wore in memory of the ab- 
sent or the dead. D’ Israeli. 


Ou! is this all? hath man no worthier hold 

On the deep feelings of his kindred race, 

That memory lingers in a turban’s fold, 

And Age reveres young pleasure’s faintest trace ? 
Must the warm heart forget its early fires, 

Save from the urn it catch awakening light? 
—Alas! Time blots what soaring Hope inspires, 
And Sorrow veils Love’s radiant heaven in night! 


Not long the soul retains its holiest rays, 
Caught from the shrine where seraph spirits breathe ; 
Transient and dark are all our mortal days,— 
E’en at our birth we feel almighty death! 
Yet, like a dream as human being is, 
Oblivion shadows memory’s fading eye, 
And those, who were our nature’s purest bliss, 
Are all forgotten ’neath the unchanging sky. 
VOL. 1X.—NO. XXXVII. 9 
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The sun of genius sinks in endless gloom, 

The bloom of beauty and the pomp of power ; 
E’en virtue sleeps forgotten in the tomb— 

None can avert the unacquainted hour! 

Howe’er thy spirit, lonely Son of Song! 

Burn with ethereal fire and light the sky, 

Thy thoughts will perish in the dust erelong, 

Or glimmer but to show the blind worm’s revelry. 


Yet, oh! ’t is sweet, however done, to wake 
Long buried feelings into life again, 

And from the Altar of the heart to take 

The living fire that hallows human pain, 

And, by its light, through being’s midnight maze, 
With solemn wind, to search out all the past, 
And grieve o’er sin and error’s guileful ways, 
And dew with tears aflliction’s burning waste ! 


The poorest relic of the lost becomes 

Holy unto the heart bereaved of all; 

lt brings each image from the vale of tombs, 
Or wakens life beneath the deep dark pall ; 
For whate’er love in sorrow hallows, time, 
With all its glories, could not charm away ; 
Gifts from the dead excite to hopes sublime— 
The noontide glory of Hope’s long bright day ! 


E’en that cold shadowy tyrant of the tomb 

With hollow eye beholds the heart of man, 

And a voice utters through sepulchral gloom, 

‘* Pause in thy peril! and beware the ban! 

* Ob! think how soon all earthly things will close! 
‘* How frail the strongest of all human ties! 

‘* How full of cares this world, and thousand woes ? 
‘How short, how sure the passage to the skies !’’ 


Well, Ancient Palmer! didst thou seek to save 
The untimely buds, that bloom in memory’s bowers, 
From the dark mildew of the wintry grave, 

And spread soft sunshine o’er the unfolding flowers! 
Though lone and full of grief, thou didst not shun 
The full revealment of man’s erring mind,— 
Thine eye look’d down like autumn’s solemn sun— 
Thy voice was heard, like harpiugs of the wind! 


Round thee, time honoured Ruin! many a vine 

In all its freshness and its beauty clung, 

And in the breeze full many a lengthening line 

Of young plants wav’d, on the green purlieus hung 
Thou stood’st in rugged grandeur there alone, 
Midway between the present and the past, 

And told of deeds and characters unknown 

To all the world—thou Mansion of the Blast ! 


In all thy wanderings thou didst bear along, 
O Ancient Palmer ! folded round thy brow, 
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Names never nam’d in oral tale or song, 

Save when from thee their varied histories flow ! 
Thou, hoary chronicler! canst tell a tale 

Of each particular lock that crowns thy head, 

Why one did prosper and another fail— 

W ho dwells on earth—who slumbers with the dead. 


And oft, amid the long, long desert plain 

Of solitary Barca thou hadst stood, 

When midnight frown’d in lone meridian reign 
O’er nature’s dim and awful solitude, 

And figures wild, and shapes grotesque of Turk, 
Arab, Greek, Persian flitted round the fire, 

Like elves and fairies—wizard’s magic work, 

Or thy creations—Genius of the Lyre! 


There thou hast stood in that romantic light, 

Like some old prophet in the Delphian wood, 

And told thy magic tales, while eyes gleamed bright 
Around thee, like thick starbeams on the flood, 
While from thy inmost heart in torrents gush’d 
The deep pent stream of long collected thought.— 
Electric silence on wan brows sat hush’d, 

And rapture quiver’d o’er what terror wrought. 


The maniac lover, reverenc’d as a god, 

The warrior, slain in battle’s lightning shock, 
The poet, raised to Indra’s bright abode, 

And the meek shepherd of the wandering flock— 
— All from thy lips receiv’d appointed praise, 

As thou unfoldest memory’s scroll to view, 

And spake the story of their mortal days 

In words that glow’d like morning’s rosy dew. 


—Thou wentest on thy way, rever’d and lov’d, 

O Ancient Palmer! and thy wealth was great,— 

For thou hadst minds for gems, refin’d and prov’d, 

And lore, worth worlds of gold, of time and fate. 

—Like thee, may I within my spirit shrine 

Whate’er of virtue I may meet below, 

That I, in age, may feel my heart, like thine, 

Rich with the treasures love and truth bestow ! F. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


Animal Magnetism, so called because it is not magnetism, 
and has never been known to affect any animal but man, is the 
name given to an influence supposed to be exercised by one indi- 
vidual on another through means of a fluid or emanation, or 
merely a strong volition, the effects of which are exhibited in cer- 
tain phenomena, such as yawning, sleepiness, spasms, convulsions, 
and somnambulism ; in which last state the patient acquires clair- 
voyance and prevision, two very remarkable faculties, by the for- 
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mer of which he sees clearly with his eyes shut; by the latter 
foretells future events, which, however, do not always come to pass. 
The disciples of any new and doubtiul hypothesis are generally 
anxious to find as many traces as possible of it in universal belief : 
accordingly the magnetists have not been idle, but, collecting all 
those incidents formerly accounted for by sympathy, imagination, 
imitation, or credulity, they triumphantly bring them forward as 
undoubted evidences of the “influence” which they advocate, 
and commence their works with—“In all-times and in all ages has 
popular belief admitted the existence of an universal principle 
pervading all matter, and binding together all bodies. Plato 
speaks of the anima mundi, etc.” Now without venturing so far, 
let us commence our views with the magnetic and sympathetic 
cures of the seventeenth century, at which period researches into 
the qualities of the mineral magnet had excited much attention, 
and the opinion that they might be usefully applied to the relief 
of human maladies had become very general. Kircher was one 
of the first to take advantage of these qualities, and in a way both 
ingenious and amusing. A patient affected with hernia, having 
applied to him for relief, was directed to swallow a small magnet 
reduced to powder, while Kircher applied on the external swelling 
a poultice made of filings of iron. When the maguet had got to 
the corresponding place inside, it drew in the iron, and with it the 
tumour, which was thus safely and expeditiously reduced. Am- 
brose Pare assures us that he had seen several cures performed in 
this way. In other cases the application was reversed. A Prus- 
sian having swallowed a knife, a magnetical plaster was placed 
on the surface, which soon drew the blade out of his stomach, so 
that by a slight incision, the surgeon was able to remove it. In 
these instances, however, recourse was had only to the physical 
properties of theagent. Paracelsus had endowed it with the more 
mysterious power of attracting noxious influences that preyed on 
the vital spirits, but for this purpose certain combinations and as- 
trological influences were necessary, together with a certain de- 
gree of faith in the patient. 

The great object of magnetic treatment, in his hands, was, as 
Maxwell informs us, the transplantation of the disease. ‘This 
might be accomplished in six ways, but one of them will proba- 
bly be suflicient to gratify our readers’ curiosity. 


* The first mode is inseminatio. This is done when a magnet im- 
preanated with mummy * is mixed with rich earth, and in that same 
earth are sown seeds that havea congruity with the disease. Let this 
earth, well sifted and mixed with mummy, be laid in an earthen 


* Mumunies were of several kinds, and were all of great use in magnetical medi- 
cine. Paracelsus enumerates six kinds of mummies: the four first, only differing 
in the composition used by different people for preserving their dead, are the 
Egyptian, Arabian, Pissasphaltos and Lybian: the fifth mummy, of particular 
power, was made from criminals that had been hanged ; * for from such there is a 
gentle siccation that expungeth the watery humour, without destroying the oyle and 
spirituall, which is cherished by the heavenly luminaries, and strengthened continu- 
ally by the affluence and appulses of the celestial spirits ; whence it may properly 
be called by the name of constellated or celestial mumie.”” The sixth kind of 
mummy was made of corpuseles or spiritual eflluences radiated from the living 
body though we cannot get very clear ideas on this head, or respceting the manner 
in which they were caught. 
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vessel, and let the seeds committed to it be watered with a lotion in 
which the affected limb has been washed, or the wholé body, if the 
disease be general : thus the langour is transplanted to the seeds de- 
dicated to the disease. Ifnecessary, let them be watered daily with 
the lotion, as above directed. Having done this, wait till you see the 
herbs begin to sprout. Finally, when it is time, transplant them into 
similar earth : as they increase the disease will decrease, and at length 
totally disappear.” 


Maxwell, who was a canny Scotchman, though his works were 
published in Germany, saw that this mode of cure might be occa- 
sionally rather tedious. Ac cordingly, to amuse the patient’s ima- 
gination, he ordered that, while waiting they should use some of 
the vulgar remedies, suc ‘has ble eding, purgatives and sudorifics, 
respecting which his directions are e xtremely judicious. With 
this precaution, magnetic cures were not unfrequently performed, 
and the grateful patients proclaimed the wonderful virtues of the 
hew system, forgetting the trifling aid it had received from the old. 
This hint, we perceive, has not been by any means lost on modern 
magnetists ; for in the case of Paul Villagrand, related by M. Hus- 
son in the recent “ Experiments,” this very sensible young man, 
while he chose to be cured of his paralysis by passes, did not omit 
at the same time a tolerably efficient course of strychnine, with 
sinapisms, bleeding, Bareges’ baths, setons and cauteries, continu- 
ed to within a short distance of his entire and final recovery. 

To return to our magnetists of the seventeenth century, whom 
we shall find getting more refined and philosophic at every step, 
it next appeared that applying medicaments to the body was alto- 
gether a useless proceeding, at least in cases of wounds, as the 
best mode here was to treat the instrument by which the wound 
had been inflicted. In consequence of this was prescribed the 
celebrated sympathetic cintment, the original invention of which 
was keenly contested. It would appear, however, from a com- 
parison of testimonies, that the ointment, if not invented, was at 
least considerably improved by Paracelsus; and we translate the 
receipt in its most approved form for the benefit of our readers. 


“Take of moss growing on the head of a thief who has been 
hanged and left in the air *—of real mummy—of human blood still 
warm—of each one ounce; of human suet, two ounces; of linseed 
oil—turpentine—Armenian bole—of each two drachms. Mix all 
well in a mortar, and keep them in aa oblong narrow urn.” 


This would heal all wounds inflicted by a cutting weapon, un- 
less those which penetrated the arteries, the heart, the brain, etc. 


* The reason for preferring this moss we find in an English anonymous pamphlet, 
published in 1743. ‘The vital spirits of a man to be strangled, by reason of the 
presence of his unhappy chance, do retire to the head and brains, and the violent 
construction, hindreth their going back to their principles; they remain also there, 
and mingle and are confounded with the spirits and the balsam of the head and 
brains ; and though all animal functions do cease, nevertheless there remains a cer- 
tain heat or warmness in the bones, nerves, and the other similar parts, which is in 
stones and in pepper, that is to say, an elemental one. Now alter this mixture, and 
through the help of this heat and the joint working of a heavenly influence, moss, like 
a vegetable, growing upon the skullofa man being hanged, must needs be of a greater 
force than such as grows upon the head of another, who died of some disease.” 
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The mode in which it was to be employed was the following ;— 
Take the weapon with which the wound was made, or if it can- 
not be had, a sallyrod dipped in the blood; anoint this carefully, 
and lay it by ina cool place. Nothing is necessary for the wound 
except to wash it with fair water ; cover it with aclean, soft, linen 
rag, and open it once a day to cleanse off purulent or other mat- 
ter. In this way the wound speedily healed, and thus the won- 
derful power of sympathy was exhibited. Of the success of the 
treatment we have not the least doubt, for surgeons at this moment 
follow exactly the same method, except anointing the weapon. 

The celebrated sympathetic powder of Sir Kenelm Digby be- 
longed to the same period,* but we can merely allude to that, and 
pass onto means much more closely resembling those employed 
by animal magnetists of the present day, and which therefore they 
claim with much more justice than those we have already enume- 
rated. Dr Fludd, or, as he latinised his name, Robertus a Fluc- 
tibus, had by his writings divulged the fame of the sympathetic 
ointment in England, where it acquired considerable popularity. 
To obviate this, “ Master Foster, Parson of Hedgely, in Bucks,” 
wrote a work called “ Hoplocrisma-Spongus ; or, A Sponge to 
wipe away the Weapon-Salve ;” in which he proved the unguent 
to be magical and unlawful, and duly deduced its genealogy from 
the original inventor—the devil. 


‘* Now the divell gave it to Paracelsus, Paracelsus to the empe- 
rour, the emperour to the courtier, the courtier to Baptista Porta, and 
Baptista Porta to Dr. Fludd, a doctor of Physicke yet living and 
practizing in the famous city of London, who now stands toothe and 
nayle for it.” 


Dr a Fluctibus could not of course stand patiently by and see 
his favourite remedy thus scurvily treated, so he produced a reply, 
called “ The Squeesing of Parson Foster’s Sponge, wherein the 
Sponge-bearer’s immodest Carriage and Behaviour towards his 
Brethren is detected ; the bitter Flames of his Slanderous Reports 
are, by the sharp vinegar of Truth, corrected and quite extin- 

ished ; and lastly, the vertuous validity of his Sponge, in wipe- 
ing away of the Weapon-Salve, is crushed out,and clean abolished.” 
We chiefly allude to this dispute because it was the means of pre- 
paring people’s minds for a far greater exertion of supernatural 
power, which was displayed soon after in the “ marvailous cures 
performed by the stroaking of the hands of Mr Valentine Great- 
rak’s.” Of these cures we have a true and faithful account drawn 
up by the hands of Mr Greatrakes himself; and as they were 
chiefly performed with no other aid than the patient’s imagination, 


* Perhaps the “‘sympathetic alphabet” was the most singular application of the 
principle. From the arms of two persons a bit of flesh was dissected out, and 
mutually transplanted. It soon took root on the new arm, but still retained so close 
a relation with its old possessor, that he was immediately sensible of any injury 
done to it. On corresponding situations in these transplanted pieces were tattooed 
the letters of the alphabet ; and when a communication was to be made, it was only 
necessary that one of the persons should run a pin into any letter on his own arm, 
the pain of which was immediately felt in the same letter on the arm of the other. 
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and as he produced almost all the results since attributed to ani- 
mal magnetism, not even excepting that abstraction from external 
impressions observable in somnambulism, we shall speak more 
particularly of his exploits. 

He was a hypochondriacal Irishman, who, after some years of 
active service under Cromwell, having given himself up to indo- 
lence and gloomy meditations, began to have visions, and was at 
last impressed with what he calls “an impulse or strange persua- 
sion,” that there was bestowed on him the gift of curing the kings- 
evil. He mentioned this to his wife, who told him he was a fool ; 
but, not being content with this explanation, he determined on a 
trial of his skill, which accordingly he made a few days after “on 
one William Maher, of Salterbridge, in the parish of Lissmore,” 
who had the kingsevil very grievously in his eyes, cheek and throat. 
On him Mr Greatrakes laid hands and prayed, and with such 
happy effect, that in three days “ the eye was almost quite whole, 
and the node, which was almost as big asa pullet’s egg, was sup- 
purated, and the throat strangely amended, and, to be brief, (to 
God’s glory I speak it,) within a month discharged itself quite, 
and was perfectly healed ; and so continues, God be praised.” 

This signal success was of course a great comfort and encou- 
ragement, and was followed by a number of other “impulses,” in- 
forming him in succession that he could cure ulcers, ague, fever, 
falling sickness, aches and lameness; and finally that he could 
cast out the devil, which last exploit he performed on a hysterical 
woman, hunting the foul spirit up and down her throat with great 
perseverance, until “at length, with great violence of belching, 
(which did almost choak her, and force her eyes to start out of her 
head,) it went forth, and so the woman went away well.” 

‘These supernatural cures attracted the notice of the clergy of 
the diocess, and Mr Greatrakes found himself cited to appear in 
the Court at Lismore, where, after some debate, he was prohibited 
from laying on his hands for the future—a clear precedent for the 
celebrated ordonnance forbidding any more wonders to be wrought 
atthe tomb of the Abbe Paris. Mr Greatrakes, however, like the 
little monk mentioned by Voltaire, had got such a trick of work- 
ing miracles, that he could not long restrain himself: but two days 
after, seeing two epileptic patients, who fell down in a fit at his 
approach, he laid his hands on them, and stroked and “ pursued 
their pains from place to place till they went out of them.” 

His fame had, now, become so great that Lord Conway sent to 
beg he would come over to England to cure a grievous headache, 
which his amiable lady had suffered under for many years ; nei- 
ther could any of the physicians heal her. Greatrakes accord- 
ingly came over, but totally failed in giving relief to Lady Con- 
way, whose headache was in all probability attended with organic 
disease. He, however, during his stay at Lord Conway’s mansion, 
laid hands upon several people in the sag re “ some of 
whom,” says an eyewitness, “ I observed to have received no help 
by him at all; some I observed to have found a momentary bene- 
fit from his touch ; and some as yet continue so well, that I think 
I may say they are cured.” From this, Greatrakes removed to 
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Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and he has published numerous certificates 
of the beneficial effects of his system, which he continued to prac- 
tise. From these we select the following, as absolutely identical 
with the powers claimed by later animal magnetists. He cured 
dead palsy, violent headache, rheumatism, epilepsy, convulsions, 
aches and pains, in addition to which, his treatment caused some 
to scream out, and produced in others convulsions, in others in- 
sensibility to pain. We may truly say, “un sot trouve toujours 
un plus sot qui l’admire.” This poor deluded fanatic, who fan- 
cied himself in direct communication with the Deity, by commu- 
nicating that impression to others was enabled to perform as great 
and certainly as well attested, wonders as all the philosophers who 
have since studied magnetism as a science, or claimed for it dis- 
tinct and substantive powers. ‘There is but one other observa- 
tion as connected with his cures. We observe on the list four 
children, three of whom were healed, not by stroking, but by in- 
cision ; and the fourth is an obscure and not very intelligible case 
of a flux of rheum from the eye, which, by the frequent applica- 
tion of Mr Greatrakes’ hand and spittle “had been perfectly stayed 
for the space of three weeks last past; and her eye is at present 
very well, and it is hoped will so continue.” Belief in his super- 
matural powers was, in these instances, less confirmed, and there- 
fore less efficacious than in his adult patients. We see that the 
same observation will hold good to the present day, when vaga- 
bonds infest us with their wretched doctrines. 

We have now got through the dark ages of animal magnetism, 
and seen its source mixed up with the remains of alchymy, judi- 
cial astrology and fanatical credulity. The subsequent part of 
its history is better known, and may therefore be touched more 
lightly. Early in the eighteenth century the “Convulsionnaires 
de St Medard” assembled round the tomb of their favourite saint, 
the Jansenist priest Paris. 'The scenes that occurred were a 
strange mixture of the superstitious, the obscene, the absurd, the 
ludicrous and the revolting. Here was a group, with bended 
knees and streaming eyes, devoutly approaching the holy sepul- 
chre, supplicating God and St Paris to take pity on their infirmi- 
ties and heal their sicknesses ; there was another composed of 
hysterical women, partly in strong convulsions, shrieking like so 
many Pythian prophetesses, partly yielding themselves up to the 
most unrestrained indecencies : on one side lay a delicate female, 
whose body was trampled over by half-a-dozen stout men ; on the 
other, one equally delicate, whom a fellow of Herculean strength 
was beating with all his might with a heavy iron bar, while her 
pleasure seemed to increase with the violence of the blows, and 
she urged him to continue, exclaiming, “Ah! que cela est bon ! 
ah! que cela me fait du bien! Courage! mon frere; redouble 
encore des forces si vous pouvez." Carre de Montgeron was un- 
able to satisfy one of these ladies with sixty blows given with all 
his might, though, using the same weapon and the same strength 
(for experiment), he succeeded in knocking a hole in a stone wall 


* Dict, des Sc. Medicales. Art. Convulsionnaire, par Montegre. 
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at the twentyfifth stroke. Sister Sonnet earned for herself the 
name of Salamander by lying on a redhot brazier, and Morand, 
the surgeon, informs us that he saw three crucifixions. The idea 
of connecting such extravagances with anything pretending to 
the rank of a science would never have occurred to us, had not 
M. Deleuze, in his Histoire Critique du Magnetisme Animal, 
gravely claimed them as resulting from, and testifying to, the ex- 
istence of a magnetic power. “ There are certain arguments,” M. 
Bertrand well observes, “ which it is equally absurd to admit or 
seriously to refute ;” this we think one of them. 

Meantime, Magnetism continued to progress in Germany, but it 
was rather of that kind which investigates the effects of the lode- 
Stone on the human frame, than those of one animal body on an- 
other. Hell, a Jesuit, had rendered himself very celebrated by 
the number of his magnetic cures, and about the year 1774 com- 
municated his experiments and success to Mesmer, under whom 
the theory was to assume a new form, and the practice to become 
so extended as to attract universal attention, exercise the ingenuity 
and research of physical inquirers, and obtain the honour of a 
special investigation from the French Royal Academy of Sciences 
and other learned bodies. 

Mesmer had commenced his career by publishing, in 1766, a 
dissertation on “'The Influence of the Planets on the Human 
Body,” in which he maintained, that as the sun and moon cause 
and direct on our globe the flux and reflux of the sea, so these 
exercise on all the component parts of organized bodies, and par- 
ticularly on the nervous system, a similar influence, producing 
in them two different states, which he termed intension and re- 
mission, and which seemed to him to account for the different 
periodical revolutions observable in several maladies, in different 
ages, sexes, etc. The property of the animal body, which ren- 
dered it susceptible of this influence, he termed ANimat Mac- 
nETisM. Hell’s observation seemed to him to throw new light on 
his theory, and having caused the Jesuit to make him some mag- 
nets of a peculiar form, he determined on a set of experiments 
which should give some certainty to hisideas. Expect a miracle, 
and it will be sure to happen. Mesmer had the good fortune to 
meet with a young lady called Oesterline, suffering under a con- 
vulsive malady, the symptoms of which exactly coincided with 
his new theory. ‘The attacks were periodical, and attended by a 
rush of blood to the head, causing severe pain, followed by deli- 
rium, vomiting and syncope. How far these attacks were con- 
nected with the state of the moon he does not mention, but he 
soon succeeded in reducing them under his system of planetary 
influence, so that he was enabled to foretel the periods of accession 
and remission. Having thus discovered the cause of the disease, 
it struck him that his discovery would be perfect and lead toa 
certain mode of cure, if he could ascertain “ that there existed be- 
tween the bodies which compose our globe, an action equally re- 
ciprocal and similar to that of the heavenly bodies, by means of 
which he could imitate artificially the periodical revolutions of 
the flux and reflux before mentioned.” Of course, as he only 
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wanted this little matter to complete so great a theory, he could 
not fail to find it; and he soon announced thatthis material influence 
did exist, but in some way for which he does not clearly account, his 
own body had come to be the principal depot in which it centred, 
and from which it could be communicated to all others, Thus, 
when M. Ingenhousz came with him to see Mademoiselle Oester- 
line in a fit, he found that he might touch any part of her body 
without appearing to produce in her sensation : but when Mesmer, 
taking him by the hands, communicated to him animal magnetism, 
and then sent him back to make fresh trials, he found that now the 
simple pointing of his finger was sufficient to cause convulsive 
motions. As this is one of the identical experiments with which 
M. Dupotet lately treated the French commissioners, it seems to 
justify M, Virey’s sage reflection—“ A voir leternelle ignorance 
qui pese sur la grande majorite de notre espece, il semble que nous 
recommencions toujours lantiquite, et que nous repassions sur les 
memes erreurs dont le temps eflace sans cesse les traces.” 
Henceforth animal magnetism was distinctly and definitively 
separated from mineral magnetism ; and though Mesmer contin- 
ued for some time to use magnets in his experiments, it was not on 
accouut of their own inherent power, but from the quality which 
he attributed to them of being conductors of the newly-discovered 
influence: in 1776 he discontinued their use altogether. Finding 
his discoveries rather undervalued at Vienna, where they bad been 
ridiculed by Stoerck and Ingenhousz, whom in turn Mesmer de- 
nominated “ petty experiment-maker to the ladies of the court,” 
he set out on an experimental tour through Swabia and Switzer- 
land, where he found a formidable rival in Father John Joseph 
Gassner, already celebrated for casting out devils, which he held 
to be the primary cause of most diseases. Mesmer, however, 
showed much of that tact which has distinguished his followers 
in similar difficulties, and in place of questioning the truth of 
Father Gassner’s cures, at once adopted them as facts, and declar- 
ed them to be the evident results of the great power he had so 
lately discovered.* He succeeded himself in healing an ophthal- 
mia aud a gutta serena, with due certificates of which achievements 
he returned to Vienna, Here he undertook to cure Mademoiselle 
Paradis of blindness and convulsions, and, after magnetising her 
for some time, declared her perfectly recovered. Barth, the ocu- 
list, went to see her, and declared her blind as ever,t and her fami- 
ly found on her return home that the convulsions continued 
as before! This was a sad mistake, but Mesmer, whose great 
talent was unblushing effrontery, pronounced it a false report got 
up to injure his fame, and asserted that the girl was quite well, 


* People conscious of their own weaknesses, sometimes overlook those of their 
neighbours. Mesinerand Lavater vouched for the truth of Gassner’s miracles; 
Deleuze believed in those of Paris; the patients of Mesmer testified the efficacy of 
the incantations of Cagliostro; Spurzheim speaksin favor of Mesmerisw ; Habneman 
declares that none buta mad man can deny it; Gordon tells us that in 1823 guaran- 
tees were exchanged between the kingdom of Greece and knights of Malta; the 
principle is common,—the bundle of sticks. 

+ The same system of impudent imposition has been inflicted on us by a wander- 
ing toreigner, whom exposure celebrates and prosecution enriches. Empiricism 
wins fame and profit while science waits till want invades. 
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but “that het family forced her to imitate convulsions and felgn 
blindness.” ‘T'he cool impudence of this was a little too much, 
and Mesmer in consequence found it convenient to leave Vienna, 
and after some consideration determined that his next appearance 
should be at Paris. Here, as M. Virey informs us, he commence- 
ed modestly ; he addressed himself to the savans and physicians, 
and explained to them his system, without, however, making any 
converts ; he then sought for patients and pretended to have made 
some cures, but as he did not attract nmch attention, he published 
his “ Memoir ort the Discovery of Animal Magnetism,” the same 
Work from which we have already quoted. In this he announces 
twentyseven general propositions, asserting not only the existence 
of a magnetic fluid as before described, but of an anti-magnetic, 
which was so powerful in the bodies of some persons that their 
very presence was sufficient to prevent the operation of the mag- 
netic power even in others. The utility of this néw power is quite 
obvious, as it afforded him a ready means of accounting fur the 
failure of any of his experiments. He now addressed himself to 
M. le Roi, President of the Academie des Sciences, and various 
hegociations were set on foot for a public inquiry into his system, 
which Mesmer always managed to break off when they were com- 
ing to anything decisive. It was not, however, until Deslon, a 
French physician of some eminence, had announced himself a 
convert and joined Mesmer, in the practice of magnetism, that it 
acquired much renown. Their method of operating was as 
follows. 

In the centre of the room was placed a vessel of an oval or ¢ir- 
cular shape, about four feet in diameter and one deep. fn this 
were laid a number of bottles, disposed in radii, with their necks 
directed outwards, well corked and filled with magnetized water. 
Water was then poured into the vessel so as to cover the bottles, 
and occasionally pounded glass or filings of iron were added to 
the water. his vessel was termed the ini ge From its cover, 
which was pierced with many holes, issued long, thin, moveable 
tods of iron, which could be applicd by the patients to the affected 
part. Besides, to the ring of the cover was attached a cord which, 
when the patients were seated in a circle, was carried round them 
all so as to forma chain of connection ; a second chain was form- 
ed by the union of their hands, and it was recommended that 
they should sit so close that those adjoining should touch by their 
knees and feet, which was supposed wonderfully to facilitate the 
passage of the magnétic fluid. In addition to this the magnetists 
went round, placed themselves en rapport with the patients, em- 
braced them between their knees, and gently rubbed them down 
along the course of the nerves, using gentle pressure over differ- 
ent regions of the chest and abdomen. The effect of such treat: 
ment on delicate women might have been foretold, but it was not 
left to work alone. e 

The house which Mesmer inhabited was delightfully situated ; 
his rooms spacious and sumptuously furnished ; stained glass ari 
coloured’ blinds shed a dim, religious light; mirrors gleamed at 
intervals along the walls; a mysterious silence was preserved, delt- 
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cate perfumes floated in the air, and occasionally the melodious 
sounds of the harmonica or the voice came to lend their aid to his 
magnetic powers. His salons beeame the daily resort of all that 
was brilliant and spirituel in the Parisian fashionable world. 
Ladies of rank, whom indolenee, voluptuous indulgence, or satiety 
of pleasures, had filled with vapours or nervous affections ; men 
of luxurious habits, enervated by enjoyment, who had drained 
sensuality of all that it eould offer, and gained in return a shat- 
tered constitution and premature old age, came in crowds to seek 
after the delightful emotions and novel sensations which this 
mighty magician was said to dispense. They approached with 
imaginations heated by curiosity and desire ; they believed because 
they were ignorant, and this belief was all that was required for 
the action of the magnetic charm. The women, always the most 
ardent in enthusiasm, first experienced yawnings, stretehings, 
then slight nervous spasms, and finally, crises of excitation, ac- 
cording as the assistant magnetisers ( jeunes hommes beauz et ro- 
bustes comme des Hercules) multiplied and prolonged the soft 
passes or attouchemens by which the magnetic influence was sup~ 
posed to be communieated. The emotions, once begun, were 
soon transmitted to the rest, as we know one hysterical female, if 
affected, will induce an attack in all others similarly predisposed in 
the same apartment. In the midst of this strange scene, entered 
Mesmer, clothed in a long flowing robe of lilac-eoloured silk, 
richly embroidered with golden flowers, and holding in his hand 
a long white wand. Advancing with an air of authority and 
magic gravity, he seemed to govern the life and movements of 
the individuals in crises. Women panting were threatened with 
suffocation—they must be unlaced; others tore the walls, or rolled 
themselves on the ground, with strong spasms in the throat, and 
occasionally uttering loud shrieks,—the violence of the crises must 
be moderated. He approached, traced over their bodies certain 
lines with his wand ; they became instantly calm, acknowledged 
his power, and felt streams of cold or burning vapours through 
their entire frames according to the directions in which he waved 
his hand. 

Mesmer now was in a fair way ; he had obtained notoriety, he 
was the subject of general conversation ; money, which he eager- 
ly coveted, was flowing in on him, and he was even offereda 
handsome pension and the order of St Michael, if he had made 
any real discovery in medicine, and would communicate it to 
physicians nominated by the king. This scrutiny was exactly 
what Mesmer most dreaded ; accordingly, in place of accepting 
the offer, he suddenly affected wonderfwl magnanimity,—spoke of 
his disregard of money compared with his leve of science, bis 
meee and his anxiety to have his great discovery ac- 

nowledged and patronized by government; then, breaking off 
the negociation, set out abruptly for Spa, where he had the morti- 
fication to hear that Deslon had succeeded to his business, and all 
his emoluments at Paris. ‘To eonsole him for this misfortune, 
Bergasse, one of his patients, proposed opening a subscription for 
100 shares at 100 louis each, the profits of which should be offer- 
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ed to himon condition that he would disclose his secret to the 
subscribers, who were to have it in their power to make what use 
they pleased of it. Mesmer readily embraced the proposal and 
returned to Paris, where the subscription was soon filled ; and, the 
generosity of the subscribers exceeding their promises, he received 
no lessa sum than 340,000 livres. Among his pupils were La 
Fayette, d’Epremenil and M. Bergasse, to whom he was indebted 
for the whole plan. 

Numerous writings now appeared on each side. M. Court de 
Gebelin, author of the “ Monde Primitif,” professed himself cured 
by magnetism, became one of its most enthusiastic supporters, but 
unfortunately dying soon after, revealed to a post-mortem exami- 
nation that his kidneys were in a complete state of disorganiza- 
tion of long standing, and that therefore the magnetic cure had no 
existence but in his imagination. The papers noticed the event 
in these terms : “ M. Court de Gebelin, auteur du Monde Primitif, 
vient de mourir, gueri par le magnetisme animal.” About the 
same time also, Berthollet, the celebrated chemist, who had gone 
so far as to become one of Mesmer’s pupils, announced in a pithy 
little advertisement that the whole was a piece of quackery, and 
it is said even went so far as to threaten his master with a caning 
for having imposed on him. But it was at length determined that 
a serious examination should take place, the king directed the 
attention of the Academie des Sciences to the subject, and a com- 
mittee of investigation was appointed, of which Bailly, Franklin, 
Lavoisier, and others, were members. Mesmer at once perceived 
his danger, refused all communication with the commissioners, 
and absented himself from the inquiry. His presence, however, 
was not required. M. Deslon, who had long assisted in his prac- 
tice, known his theory, and produced the same effects, was either 
more sincere or more silly than his master. He laid open to the 
commissioners all the proceedings, displayed alk his varieties of 
convulsions, crises, and cures, and enabled them to convince 
themselves and every rational person that Mesmer was a bold 
charlatan, and Deslon a clever dupe. ‘Their report, which pre- 
sents one of the most beautiful examples of judicious experiment 
and clear logical deduction, has been so often reprmted, and se 
generally quoted, that it is unnecessary for us to do more than 
repeat its conclusions. 

It shows that there is no proof of the existence of an universal 
fluid or magnetic power except from its effects on human bodies : 
that those effects can be produced without passes or other magnet- 
ic manipulations ; that those manipulations, alone, are insufficient 
to produce the effects, if employed without the patient’s knowledge; 
that therefore imagination will, and animal magnetism will not, 
account for the results produced. 

The commissioners also notice the effect of the attouchemens 
in sensitive patients, and of imitation in inducing many crises to 
follow the appearance of the first. Their concluding observa- 
tion is grave and judicious. “Le magnetisme n’aura pas ete 
tout-a-fait inutile a la philosophie qui la condamne ; ¢’est un fait 
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de plus 4 consigner dans V’histoire des erreurs de l’esprit humain, 
et une grande experience sur le pouvoir de l’imagination.” 

We have now done with Mesmer: this report annihilated him. 
He retired to his own country to enjoy his illgotten booty, and his 
system took shelter at Busancy with M. de Puysegur. 

By him somnambulism was discovered and added to the system: 

M. Petetin, of Lyons, found that cataleptic patients, whom he 
considered as in a state of nafural somnambulism, could read a 
book, or taste bon-bons, if laid on their epigastriuam. Of this 
fact, which he called the transport of the senses, he has made a 
present to the science. The faculty of inspecting the state of 
one’s own inside, or of doing the same favour to another, together 
with that of foretelling future events, and describing the termina- 
tion of the disease, must, we believe, rank among M. de Puyse- 
gur’s discoveries. 

But the Revolution came, and men had no time to regard these 

uerile absurdities. Animal magnetism returned to its native soil, 
ermany, where it has since continued to thrive. Some few ex- 
hibitions of the kind also occurred in England. De Loutherbourg, 
the painter, fancied himself commissioned to cure diseases, which 
he did by the touch, much after the manner of Greatrakes. An 
account of his miracles was published in 1789, under this title, 
“A List of new Cures performed by Mr. and Mrs. de Lonther- 
bourg, of Hammersmith Terrace, without medicine. By a Lover 
of the Lamb of God. Dedicated to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” ‘his “ lover of the lamb of God” was, we under- 
stand, an ill-favoured woman called Mary Pratt ;—those who are 
anxious about her work will find it in the British Museum. 
Perkins’s metallic tractors made their appearance in England 
about the year 1798.* They belong rather to mineral than animal 
magnetism. However, they received their coup-de-grace from 
Dr Haygarth, who made himself some very neat wooden tractors, 
which, being painted to resemble the metallic, performed exactly 
the same cures, of which he published a full account in his work 
ealled “ Ofthe Imagination, as a Cause and Crre of Disorders, ex- 
emplified by fictitious Tractors.” Since that time, England has 
been free from any attempt to revive the subject up to the recent 
publication and translation of the French report. In France it 
maintained a dubious sort of existence under the auspices of M. 
de Puysegur, who, being of a charitable disposition, and feeding 
as well as magnetising his patients, was always sure to have them 
in sufficient numbers. ‘Fo operate on each individual would have 
been rather tedious and troublesome, so he ordered these matters 
better by magnetising an old etm tree in the marketplace, from the 
branches of which he hung a number of ropes to serve as con- 


* An account of their effects was published in 1799, containing “the Experi- 
ments of surgeons Herholdt and Rafn, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Copen- 
hagen,” together with ‘* Reports of 150 Additional Cases in England, by Benjamin 
Douglas Perkins of Leicester Square.” The object of this work may be readily 
tnderstood from the foHowing little note. 

“In obstinate ceses the tractors should be employed at least three times a day, but 
this cannot be accomplished in an hospital unless it possesses many sets of the tractors.”” 

Perkins hed a patent for the tractors, and sold them at five guineas a pair. 
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ductors of the fluid. A gentleman who went down from Paris to 
witness this exhibition, found more than a hundred and fifty peo- 
ple assembled round the tree in different states of excitement; none 
of them, however, ventured to fall into a crisis, until one had 
gone up to the chateau to ask leave, and came back with a fresh 
charge of the fluid, which soon produced a general commotion. 
The population of the neighbourhood was found to be‘ more im- 
proved by these assemblages than the health or morality of its 
inhabitants. 

‘The proceedings of magnetism had been much simplified ; ba- 
quets and wands and strong pressure on different parts had been 
relinquished, and with those died away, in a great measure, the 
violent crises and strong convulsive attacks which were conse- 
quent on their use. A mode of operating more dreamy—more 
purely addressed to the imagination—had been adopted, and with 
the change in mode came a change in results—somnambulism was 
developed. As if to prove beyond doubt its direct dependence 
on the imagination, the Abbe Faria found a still simpler method 
of producing it. He placed the patient on a sofa, begging him 
to close his eyes and collect himself, then, ail at once, he pronoun- 
ced, in a strong commanding voice, the word “ Dormez:” the 
effect was generally a slight convulsion through the body of the 
patient, heat, transpiration, and even sometimes somnambulism. 
If the first attempt did not succeed, he submitted the patient to a 
second, a third, and even a fourth ; after which he declared him 
incapable of being acted on. 

Little more remains to be told of its history. In 1813 M. Deleuze 
published his Histoire critique du Magnetisme Animal, which, 
affecting a grave, philosophic tone, deprived the matter of the only 
merit it ever had—that of being amusing. Some periodicals de- 
voted to the subject appeared, but their existence was almost ephe- 
meral. ‘There were in succession the Annales du Magnatisme 
Animal, the Bibliotheque du Magnatisme Animal, and last of all 
L) Hermes, Journal du Magnatisme Animal, edited by two ladies 
(Mme. Leviand Mme. Fouchard), which finally expired with 
the year 1829. 





RIDICULE. 


Ridicule is not only the favorite weapon of the wit, but hes even 
been sometimes employed by the philosopher; it may be doubted, 
however, whether, in the aggregate, it produces the desired reforma- 
tion, or whether, on the coutrary, it is not calculated to increase 
moral evil. 

The object of ridicule is to deteriorate obnoxious opinions, by plac- 
ing them in a ludicrous or preposterous point of view ; and thus, by 
lowering them in the estimation ef their supporters, cause their aban- 
donment, rather from a sense of shame, than from any real conviction 
in the mind, that they are untenable. Ridicule attacks the pride and 
selflove of man, by covertly putting his opinions at a lower standard 
than he had himself fixed, and thus exposing his cupidity to an un- 
expected assault, which, however fallacious and weak in itself, by its 
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subtlety and point, disarms opposition, and for the moment sets even 
reason at defiance. Ridicule admits no argument, because it has the 
effect of instantly reducing its object below the level of sober consid- 
eration, by placing it on the ground of assumed absurdity ; at this 
the mind naturally revolts, as below the dignity of man. Ridicule 
always takes inconsistency and absurdity for granted, and on this 
foundation builds a sudden and specious conclusion, which admits, in 
most minds, of no serious refutation. 

There is no principle in the human mind more powerful than self- 
love, and this, ridicule wounds,—and thus gains a victory, which, 
however cowardly aud transient, is nevertheless secure. But, happily 
for truth, reason is unconvinced, though her powers may be paralyzed. 
Sentiments, once fixed by the calm deductions of reflection, can only 
be changed by argument; and the same process is required to eradi- 
cate, asto plant them. Therefore, it may be doubted whether, in the 
aggregate, ridicule produces the desired reformation, or whether, on the 
contrary, it is not rather calculated to increase moral evil. 

Ridicule, considered in itself, is a fragile and pointless weapon, 
since it takes an impetus from the hand that wields it, which its own 
gravity would be unable steadily to support, were it not borne to its 
destination by the strong current of popular prejudice. The satirist 
always deals in hyperbole, distorting facts to suit his purpose, and as- 
suming false premises from which to draw his conclusions. 

If-we look into the history of human nature, we shall find this 
truth confirmed ; and though ridicule must be allowed to have had 
its share in the demoralization of mankind, it will be difficult to find 
one virtue that has emanated from its influence. Shame may, indeed, 
in many instances, have stopped the career of open depravity ; but it 
is much to be doubted whether selflove was not more wounded, than 
conscience savingly awakened, or whether the sense of pride was not 
rather shocked at the disreputable character of the action in the eye 
of the world, than the reason was convinced of its turpitude in the 
eye of God ; and in this case, it might be abandoned from expediency, 
but would not be renounced upon principle. On the contrary, it will 
appear, that the ties of religion, morality, and social duty, in well 
regulated minds, have never been loosened by the power of ridicule, 
for as they have been riveted by conviction, nothing but conviction 
can release them from their hold on the reason. 

Nothing has been more the object of ridicule than religion. It has 
been assailed by the wit of Voltaire, the ribaldry of Paine, and the 
elegant but subtle satire of Gibbon ; yet the whole force of their com- 
bined talents has been insufficient to invalidate one fact, to refute one 
fundamental truth, or to hold up the sacred form of religion to the 
scorn and derision of well directed reason. The pageantry of super- 
stition, and the dreams of fanaticism have been demolished and scat- 
tered by their attacks ; but the sacred fabric, though thus despoiled of 
the votive decorations of its human votaries, built on the rock of ages, 
has bid a proud defiance to the pointless shafts of ridicule. 

Hence ridicule, when applied to eradicate vice and implant virtue, 
must ever fail in producing a permanent moral effect, since it has no 
foundation in sound argument and rational conclusion, on which reli- 
gious and moral principles are built; neither, on the other hand, will 
it ever be capable of eradicating them, when once fixed on the basis 
of conviction ; and there are few, if any, individuals to be found, who, 
having been brought up in the fear of God, and having been led by 
ridicule to deviate into the paths of vice, who may not be reclaimed 
by strong and judicious appeals to reason. 
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GOETHE’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS.* 


THE volumes before us constitute only what is termed the first 
delivery (Lieferung) of Goethe’s Posthumous Works. They con- 
tain, 1. The second part, forming the continuation and comple- 
tion of Faust. 2. Gottfried von Berlichingen, never before print- 
ed, and Gotz von Berlichingen, adapted to the stage. 3. A Jour- 
ney in Switzerland in 1797, and a Journey on the Rhine and Main 
in 1814. 4. Miscellanies, hitherto unedited, upon Art. 5. Mis- 
cellanies relating to the Drama and German Literature. We pro- 
pose to indicate the general character of the first, which, though 
containing no less than 344 pages, is occupied exclusively with 
Faust. 

So much has been said and written upon this celebrated pro- 
duction of Jate, so many ingenious speculations have been set afloat 
with regard to its real meaning and tendency, that the public will 
be glad to know something of the subsequent conduct and conelu- 
sion of the plot; though we are far from certain that any further 
disquisition on the philosophical object of the work will be tolera- 
ted. Nor is this our only reason for wishing to shun all disquisi- 
tions of the sort. It is a dangerous acknowledgment, and may 
bring a storm of objurgation on our heads ; but after giving our best 
consideration to the controversy, and comparing the problem pro- 
posed at the outset of the poem with what must now be termed 
the solution of it, we cannot help suspecting that the author had no 
object at all, beyond the very ordinary one of wishing to possess a 
subject which should give ful! scope to his wondrous universality, 
and allow him to employ all the stores of fancy, feeling, observa- 
tion and reading, which a life of study might enable him to hive 
up; that, in short, as the author of Waverly confessed to be his 
case, Goethe began his story in a happy state of recklessness, and 
left the ending to take care of itself. ‘This hazardous opinion will 
appear far less so after a fair examination of the plan; all, there- 
fore, that we think it necessary to prefix by way of preamble to 
our analysis of this second and concluding part, is a slight recapi- 
tulation of the main incidents of the first; for unless these be fresh 
in the memory, the following analysis will be understood with dif- 
ficulty, if at all. 

The first part of Faust, then, be it remembered, now opens (for 
it did not originally) with a Prologue in Heaven, in which a some- 
what irreverent colloquy between Mephistopheles and the Lord is 
set forth. Among other topics, this colloquy turns upon Faust, 
whom Mephistopheles obtains leave to tempt to destruction if he 
can; the futility of the enterprise being at the same time clearly 
intimated by words placed in a mouth which must be regarded as 
infallible : 

*« Enough (says the Lord) it is permitted thee. Divert this spirit from his 


original source, and bear him, if thou canst seize him, down on thy own path 
with thee ; and stand abashed when thou art compelled to own, a good man, 


* Stuttgart, 1833. 
VOL. IX. NO. XXXVII. 
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in his dark perplexity, may still be conscious of the right way.” ‘ Well, 
well, (replied Mephistopheles) only it will not last long. [am not at all in 
pain for my wager. Should I succeed, excuse my triuraphing with my whole 
soul. Dust shall he eat, and with a relish, like my cousin, the renowned 
snake.” 

The Lord reiterates his permission, Heaven closes, and the 
Archangels disperse, leaving Mephistopheles to compass the de- 
struction of Faust as he best may. We are next introduced to the 
hero himself, who, after careering over the whole learning of the 
world, has just arrived at the same sagacious conclusion as So- 
lomon : 

“ T communed with my own heart, saying, Lo, I am come to great estate, 
and have gotten more wisdom than all they that have been before me in Jeru- 
salem. Yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom and knowledge. 

“ And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know madness and folly. 
I perceived also, that this also is vexation of spirit. For in much wisdom is 
much grief; and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 

It would be difficult to conceive a fitter mode for a philosopher 
to be tempted in; and after two or three soliloquies, two or three 
conversations with his amanuensis Wagner, (a mere bookworm) 
and a stroll into the country among the villagers—all introduced 
for the more perfect developement of the character—Faust becomes 
acquainted, by a somewhat singular mode of introduction, with 
Mephistopheles, and what may be esteemed the essential action of 
the drama begins. After a good deal of metaphysical quibbling, a 
regular (or irregular) compact is formed ; the high contracting par- 
ties agree to be master and servant by turns—Faust to be master 
upon earth, and Mephistopheles to be master in hell.* All imagi- 
nable delights are put at Faust’s command, but he only looks for- 
ward with any pleasurable anticipations to one : 

“Ifever (says he) I lie down calm and composed, upon a couch, be there 
at once an end of me. If thou canst ever flatteringly delude me into self 
complacency—if thou canst cheat me into enjoyment, be that day my last. 

“ Ifever [ say to the passing moment, ‘ Stay, thou art so fair!’ then ma 
thou cast me into chains; then will I readily perish; then may the deathbell 
toll; then art thou free from thy service. ‘The clock may stand, the index 
hand may fall; be time a thing no more for me !” 


Mephistopheles gladly nails him down to this limitation, but ma- 
nifests the most commendable alacrity to give him some immedi- 
ate compensation for the anticipated auto-da-fe of his soul. After 
a few minutes’ delay, spent by Faust in packing up a bundle, (he is 
positively interdicted a trunk,) and by Mephistopheles in packing 
off a student, who had just arrived to place himself under the tui- . 
tion of Faust, this interesting pair of fellow travellers set out by a 
mode of conveyance similar to that employed by Asmodeus and 
Don Cleofas, (to wit, a mantle,) with the slight addition of a little 
inflammable gas, not quite so common in those days as in our own. 
We shall run over very rapidly the scenes through which they 
pass. ‘The first is a Leipzig winevault; here Faust is_ initi- 


* Mephistopheles says: ‘I will bind myself to your service here, and never 


sleep nor slumber at your call. When we meet on the other side, you shall do as 
much for me.” 
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ated, so far as a mere spectator can be, in the mysteries and mad- 
nesses of a drinking bout. The second is a witch’s kitchen, whither 
Faust repairs for the same purpose which proved fatal to Medea’s 
papa—that is, to be made young again ; but instead of being cut up 
into little pieces and boiled, he is simply required to tip off a dram, 
and all his appetites are instantly as fresh as if the edges of them 
had never been rubbed off. ‘The immediate result is that he takes 
the first pretty girl who crosses him for a Helen, and forthwith de- 
clares his admiration. She is fluttered by his abruptness, but— 
** Women, born to be controlled, 
Yield to the forward and the bold” — 

in the solitude of her chamber his very impudence presents itself 
attractively, and when the first impression has been followed up by 
a present of jewels and an interview, she drops, almost without a 
struggle, into his arms. A train of horrible consequences ensue— 
her mother’s brother’s newborn infant’s death ; while Faust, lured 
away from her by Mephistopheles, visits the magic mountain of the 
Blocksberg, and witnesses the orgies of sorcery on the grandest scale 
of supernatural magnificence. But the news of Margaret’s condem- 
nation reaches him, he hurries back to rescue her, and the first 
part concludes with a prison scene, (one of the most exquisite that 
ever was composed,) in which Margaret, refusing to profit by the 
opportunity of escaping presented to her through Mephistopheles’ 
agency by Faust, solemnly submits herself to God’s mercy, and 
dies. 

It thus appears that, inimitable as the scenes of this first part 
undoubtedly are in themselves, they do but very little to advance 
the action of the piece. In fact, the whole of Faust’s additional 
experiences may be summed up in a drunken bout, a love affair, 
and a more intimate acquaintance with an art (magic) of which he 
already knew rather too much than too little. 

Let us now see what modes the second part presents of purify- 
ing the head and heart of a philosopher. In this, however, the 
essential part of our undertaking, we have something more to do 
than merely giving a bare outline of the plot. It is our duty to 
convey some notion of the style in which it is worked out, which 
can only be done by specimens. And here a difficulty almost in- 
superable presents itself. The second part presents few, if any, of 
those fine trains of philosophic thinking, or those exquisite touches 
of natural pathos, which form the great attraction of the first. The 
principal charm ofthe present work will be found to consist in the 
idiomatic ease of the language, the spirit with which the lighter 
measures are struck off, and, above all, the unrivalled beauty of the 
descriptive passages ; a department of art in which Goethe appears 
to have maintained his supremacy to the last. No modern poet, 
except Wordsworth, ever described the emotions produced by 

scenes of natural beauty or sublimity like him; and even Words- 
worth seems less vividly impressed by what may be termed the 
sensual charms of the objects and situations alluded to—as the 
gladdening influence of a rising sun, or the soothing influence of a 
summer moonlight, upon the frame—though he atones for the defi- 
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ciency by the variety and nobleness of the associations he connects 

with them. The opening scene of the first act of the continuation 

affords a favourable specimen of Goethe’s powers in this style; we 
shall, therefore, give a literal translation of the whole of it. We 

are thus sacrificing the charm of metre, it is true, but there is a 

beauty in the thoughts and feelings wholly independent of the me- 

trical arrangement of the words : 
First Act. 

“TA pleasant neighbourhood—F aust bedded upon flowery turf, tired, restless, 
endeavouring to sleep—T wilight—A circle of spirits hovering round, grace- 
ful little forms. ] 

ARIEL. 
(Song, accompanied by lian Harps. ) 

When the spring-flowers of blossoms drop, wavering over all ; when the 
green blessing of the fields glitters for all the sons of earth; the swarm of 
little elves hasten wherever they can aid; be he good or be he wicked—their 
pity is excited by the unfortunate. 

Ye, who now are hovering in airy circles round this head, act here like 
noble elves; soften down the stern struggle of the heart, avert the burningly 
bitter arrows of remorse ; cleanse his heart’s core of the horrors it has felt. 
Four are the pauses of night; now, without more ado, fill them pleasingly up. 
First sink down his head upon the cooling pillow, then bathe him in the dew 
of Lethe’s stream; soqn relaxed and pliant are his cramp-stiffened limbs, 
when reinvigorated he rests to meet theday. Fulfil the fairest duty of elves ; 
give him back to the sacred light of the sun. 

CHORUS. 
(Singly, by pairs and more, alternating and together. ) 

When the breezes swell tepidly around the green-girt landscape, the twi- 
light brings down sweet exhalations and mist-veils in its train, gently mur- 
murs sveet tranquility, rocks the heart to child-like rest, and closes the gates 
of day on the eyes of this exhausted life. . 

Night has already sunk down, star follows in the hallowed track of star; 
great lights, little sparklings, glitter far and near—glitter here below reflected 
in the sea—glance there above in the azure clearness of night; crowning the 
bliss of this most profound repose, reigns the full pomp of the moon. 

The hours are already extinguished, pain and joy have disappeared. Feel 
it by anticipation! Thou becomest well again. Trust to the new aspect of 
day. The dales grow green, the hills swell and thicken into shades, and the 
harvest crops wave on in tapering silvery undulations. 

To obtain wish on wish, look yonder towards the glare. Thou art but 
gently encircled ; sleep is emptiness, cast it off! Neglect not to call up thy 
courage when the many stray loitering about; that noble spirit is capable of 
everything which knows how to set about it and grasps unhesitatingly. 
(A tremendous alarum announces the approach of the Sun.) 7 

ARIEL. 

Harken! harken! to the storm of the hours; the newborn day is already 
giving forth music to the eais of the spirit. The rocky gates jar, the wheels 
of Phoebus roll clashingly ; what a din follows in the train of light! Drums 
are beating, trumpets sounding ; the eye is dazzled, the ear is stunned, the 
unheard is heard not. Slip down into the flowers’ coronets,—deeper, deeper, 
that ye may dwell in peace—into the rocks, under the foliage! If it reaches 
you, you are deaf. 

FAUST. 

The pulses of life beat with renewed vigour, mildly to greet the ethereal 
dawn. Thou, too, Earth, wert constant this night, and breathedst new! 
invigorated at my feet. Thou art already beginning to encompass me with 
enjoyment, thou stirrest and excitest a vigorous resolye—to aspire eternally 
towards the most exalted state of being. The world lies already rapt in the 
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glimmering haze of morn, the wood resounds with thousand-voiced life ; within 
—without the vale the streaks of mist are streaming; yet heaven’s clearness 
sinks down into the depths, and bough and branch, revivified, sprout out from 
the streaming abyss where they have sleptimmersed. And colour after co- 
lour comes out, clear and distinct, upon the ground, where leaves and flowers 
drip with tremulous pearls. On every side a Paradise is growing up alout 
me. 

Look up!—The giant peaks of the mountains already announce the most 
solemn hour. They are permitted to enjoy thus early the everlasting light, 
which later will be turned on us down here below.* Now new brilliancy and 
distinctness are lavished on the green-embedded Alpine meads, and step by step 
have they won their way downwards. He comes forth! and to my sorrow, al- 
ready dazzled I turn away, agonised by the glare. 

Thus then is it, when a longing hope has worked itself trustingly into the 
most exalted wish, it finds the gates of fulfilment witb their wings thrown 
wide. Now, however, from these everlasting grounds a superabundant mass 
of flame breaks forth ; we stand confounded. We wished to light the torch of 
life,—a sea of fire encompasses us, what a fire! Is it Love? is it Hate?— 
which glowing encircles us, wondrously alternating with pain and joy, so that 
we bend our gaze again upon the earth, to hide us in the vale of earliest youth. 

Thus, then, let the sun continue at my back! The cataract roaring through 
the rocks—I gaze upon with ever-growing transport. It rolls from fall to 
fall, ever and ation scattering itself into a thousand streams, whizzing foam on 
foam aloft into the air. But how gloriously ascending with this storm, the 
alternating consistency of the variegated bow expands its arch, now purely 
marked, now dissolving into air, diffusing all around showers of breezy cool- 
ness. It mirrors the struggles of humanity. Meditate upon it, and you will 
conceive more accurately : In the coloured reflection we have Life.” 


The next scene is laid in the Emperor’s court. What Emperor? 
is a question which it would require the ingenuity of a Sir Thomas 
Brown to solve, according to whom ‘ what song the syrens sang, 
or what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself among 
women, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture.” 
This anonymous Emperor is seated in full pomp upon his throne, 
surrounded by all his officers of state, to whom he condescendingly 
addresses himself: ‘1 greet my true, my loving subjects, congre- 
gated from far and near; I see the sage (meaning the astrologer) 
at my side, but where tarries the fool?” The fool, it seems, had 
just been carried out drunk or in a fit, most probably by the contri- 
vance of Mephistopheles, who instantly steps forward in his place, 


*«There are two maxims of translation,” says Goethe, “the one requries that the 
author of a foreign nation be brought to us in such a manner that we may regard him 
as our own; the other, on the contrary, demands of us that we transport ourselves 
over to him, and adopt his situation, his mode of speaking, his ooeulieattins. The 
advantages of both are sufficiently known to all instructed persons, from masterly ex- 
amples.” We consider the second of these maxims to be most applicable to the 
greatest work of so great an author as Goethe, and have accordingly been guided by 
it in our specimens. For so doing we are happy to be able to cite the example of 
one who has done more than any one else to popularize translations. 

Inthe Preface to her Characte) istics of Goethe, after quoting the above passage, Mis 
Austin expresses herself thus : “The praise that a translated work might be taken 
for an original, is acceptable to the translator only when the original is a work in 
which form is unimportant. A light narrative, a scientific exposition, or a plain 
statement of facts, which pretends to nothing asa work of art, cannot be too thorough- 
ly naturalized. Whatever may be thought of the difficulties in the way of this kind 
of translation, they are slight compared with those attending the other kind, as any 
body who carefully studies the masterpieces in this way must perceive. 

“In the former kind the requisites are two—the meaning of the author, and a good 
vernacular style : in the latter, the translator has as far as possible to combine with 
these the idiomatic tone of the author—to place him before the reader with his na~ 
tional and individual peculiarities of thought and speech.” 
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and proposes a riddle to his Majesty. He puts aside with the 
remark, that riddles are for his council, and only (it is to be infer- 
red) simple unadulterated folly for himself. The new fool, how- 
ever, is regularly installed ; the Emperor opens the conference, and 
al! the high officers give their opinions upon the existing state cf 
the realm, than which nothing can well be worse. ‘The chancel- 
lor complains of the neglect of the laws, the commander in chief of 
the insubordination of the army, the marshal of the household of 
the waste in the kitchen, and the first lord of the treasury expati- 
ates on the empty state of his coffers, the grand source of all the 
other evils. ‘The Emperor, sorely puzzled, reflects a moment, and 
then turns to the fool, or rather to Mephistopheles disguised as 
such: ‘* Speak, fool, dest thou too know of no matter of com- 
plaint?””? Mephistopheles replies in the negative, and expresses 
his astonishment that anything should be wanting where so much 
glittering splendour was to be seen. This calls forth a inurmur from 
the courtiers, and such terms as rogue, liar, projector, are in the 
course of being freely applied, but Mephistopheles goes on un- 
dauntedly. We shall give his next speech, and the speeches call- 
ed forth by it entire, as some keen strokes of general satire will be 
found in them. 
‘* MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Where on this world is not something or other wanting? To this one, 
that; to that one, this; here, however, the thing wanting is cash. True, it 
is not to be gathered from this floor ; but wisdom can find a way to get at the 
deepest. In the veins of the mountain, and under the foundations of walls 
there is gold, coined and uncoined, to be found ; and if you ask me who is to 
bring it to light?—The power that endowed man’s nature and mind. 

CHANCELLOR. 

Nature and mind—this is no language for Christians. On this account we 
burn Atheists, because such speeches are highly dangerous. Nature is sin— 
mind is devil—between them they give birth todoubt, their misinformed her- 
maphrodite offspring. Notso with us, only two races have sprung up in 
the ancient realms of the Emperor. These are the worthy props of his throne ; 
they are the priests and the knights; they withstand every tempest, and take 
church and state for their recompense. An opposition arises’ from the vulgar 
feeling of perverted minds: it is the heretics! the sorcerers! and they ruin 
state and country. ‘These wouldst thou now, with wanton jests, smuggle 
into this exalted circle ; you rejoice in a corrupted heart ; they are near akin 
to the fool. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There I recognize the true man of learning. What you do not touch, is 
miles away in your eyes; what you do not grasp, is altogether wanting ; what 
you do not count, you do not believe to be true ; what you do not weigh, has 
for youno weight ; what you do not coin, that, in your opinion, is valueless. 

EMPEROR. 

Our wants are not to be supplied in this fashion. What wouldst thou with 
thy Lenten sermonizing? I have had enough of this eternal how and when; 
we want money, so set about getting it !” 


Thus exhorted, Mephistopheles developes his plan, which is to 
begin digging for subterraneous treasures immediately, as all such, 
he observes, belong of right to the Emperor. This plan is gene- 
rally approved by all but the chancellor, who does not think it in 
exact accordance with religion ; and the Emperor himself declares 
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his intention of laying aside his sword and sceptre, and with ais 
own illustrious hands completing the job, if Mephistopheles lies 
not, and of sending Mephistopheles to hell if he lies. The astro- 
loger, however, calls on them to mitigate their zeal, and first finish 
the celebration of the approaching carnival. The Emperor assents, 
and gives the word jor a general rejoicing accordingly ; the trumpets 
sound, and exewnt omnes but Mephistopheles, who concludes the 
scene with a sneer: ‘* How desert and good fortune are linked to- 
gether, this never occurs to fools; if they had the stone of the phi- 
losopher, they would want the philosopher for the stone.” 

The subject of the next scene is a mask, got up by Faust for 
the amusement of the Emperor, irregular and extravagant in the 
extreme. Gardeners, flower girls, olive branches, rosebuds, fish- 
ermen, birdcatchers, woodhewers, parasites, satirists, the Graces, 
the Parce, the Furies, Fear, Hope, Prudence, Zoilo-Thersites, 
Pan, Plutus, Fauns, Gnomes, Satyrs, Nymphs, are among the 
things and persons which come forward in the course of the enter- 
tainment. ‘The verses placed in their mouths are often very beau- 
tiful, but appear to have no reference toa plot. There is also 
some clever general satire. ‘The scene closes, like most of our 
melodramas, with a general blaze, which is also described with 
great spirit by the herald. 

The next scene is in one of the palace pleasure gardens, where 
the Court is found assembled as before, and the Emperor is repre- 
sented thanking Faust for the mask, and congratulating himself on 
having discovered such a treasure of aman. ‘Their converse is 
suddenly interrupted by the entrance of the Marshal of the House- 
hold, the Commander in Chief, and the Lord Treasurer, to an- 
nounce that all their distresses have been suddenly removed by the 
creation of an odd sort of paper money, bills promising payment 
in the Emperor’s name, when the subterranean treasure before 
mentioned should be dug up.* The circulation of this paper ap- 
pears to have produced pretty nearly the same effect in the Empe- 
ror’s dominions as the South Sea scheme in England or Law’s 
project in France, which, we presume, it must be intended to 7idi- 
cule. ‘The people are represented as running absolutely wild at 
their fancied accession of wealth, and the Emperor amuses himself 
by bestowing portions of it on the followers of his court, on condi- 
tion of their declaring what use they intend to make of what they 
receive. The humour thus eticited does not rise beyond common 
place. One says that he will lead a merry life upon it; a second 
that he will buy chains and rings for his sweetheart ; a third has a 
fancy for good wine, and a fourth for sausages ; a fifth proposes to 
redeem his mortgages, and a sixth to add it to his hoard. The 
fool comes last, and might well have been expected to say some- 
thing sharp, but he simply avows a wish to become a landholder, 
and yet is complimented by Mephistopheles on his wit. Faust and 
Mephistopheles are then represented walking in a dark gallery, 
whither Faust has withdrawn Mephistopheles, to procure the means 
of exhibiting Helen and Paris before the Emperor, to whom he has 


* This is our Bentonian-Jackson system anticipated. 
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pledged his word to that effect. Mephistopheles answers at first 
evasively ; he has nothing, he says, to do with the heathen world, 
they live in a hell of their own; there is one mode, however,— 
Faust must repair to certain goddesses called, par eminence, ‘he 
Mothers, dwelling in the deepest recesses of unearthly solitudes, 
through which he is to be guided by a key, bestowed for that pur- 
pose by Mephistopheles. Faust shudders at the name, but under- 
takes the adventure and sets out. 

The following scene represents the assembling of the court ; 
Mephistopheles cures a blonde beauty of freckles and a brunette of 
of lameness, and bestows a love-potion on a third; after which 
exploits we proceed to the grand hall, where the Emperor and his 
suite are awaiting the arrival of Faust for the promised spectacle 
to begin. He appears at last, emerging as it were from the stage ; 
he is dressed in sacrificial robes, and a tripod accompanies him. 
His first words are a solemn adjuration to The Mothers. The 
effect appears from the following scene, which we shall give: 

ASTROLOGER. 


** Hardly does the glowing key touch the shell, when upon the instant a dark 
mist veils the space; it glides in, it undulates like a cloud, dilated, rounded, 
contracted, divided, paired. And now, behold a masterpiece of the spirits! 
they make music as they move. An I-know-not-what flows from ethereal 
tones: the shafts of the columns, even the triglyph rings ; I verily believe the 
whole temple is ringing. The mist sinks ; out of the light gauze steps forth 
a beautiful youth, keeping time as he comes on. There ends my office ; I 
need not to name him; who could fail to recognize the lovely Paris! 


LADY. 
Oh, what a brilliancy in blooming youth! 
A SECOND. 
Fresh, and full of juice as an apricot! 
A THIRD. 
The delicately traced, the sweetly swelling lips! 
A FOURTH. 
Thou would fain sip at such a goblet. 
A FIFTH. 
He is certainly pretty, though not so very delicate. 
A SIXTH. 
He might well be a little more sprightly. 
KNIGHT. 


I believe the shepherd boy is here to be traced throughout ; nothing of tie 
prince, and of courtly bearing, nothing. 


ANOTHER. 


Well, weli! half naked the youngster is handsome enough I dare say, but 
we must first see him in harness. i 
LADY. 


He sits down, softly, pleasingly. 
KNIGHT. 
You would find it very pleasant in his lap. 
ANOTHER. 
He bends his arm so gracefully over his head. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
What boorishness! that I can take to be unallowable! 
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LADY. 
You men find something to carp at in everything. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
To stretch himself in the presence of the emperor ! 
LADY. 
It is only acting! He believes himself quite alone. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
The drama itself should here be according to the rules of etiquette. 
LADY. 
Sleep has gently overcome the beautiful youth. 
THE CHAMBERLAIN. 
He will soon snore, as is no more than natura}. 
YOUNG LADY (transported. ) 
What divine halo mingles with the atmosphere, thrilling my heart to its 
core? 
AN OLDER ONE. 
Truly! a breath is breathed deep into my soul; it comes from him. 
THE OLDEST. 
It is the bloom of growth, prepared like ambrosia iff the youth, and scatter- 
ed atmospherically around. 


HELEN (coming forth.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There she is then! I shall now be left at rest for her. She is pretty, no 

doubt, but she does not suit me. 
ASTROLOGER. 

This once there is nothing more for me to do—I allow as a gentleman, I ac- 
knowledge it. The fair one comes, and had I tongues of fire !—Much, time im- 
memorial, has been sung of beauty.—He to whom she appears will be beside 
himself, he to whom she should belong were too blest. 

FAUST. 

Have I still eyes? Is the full stream of beauty poured deep into my soul ? 
My fearfraught expedition brings forth the happiest result. —§ How worthless, 
unexpanded, was the world to me! What is it now since mP initiation? For 
the first time, worth wishing for, solid, durable! May the breath of life 
abandon me, if 1 ever become estranged from thee again. The fair form 
which once before enchanted me, which in the magical reflection blest, was 
but a frothy image of such loveliness. Thou art she to whom I offer up asa 
tribute the highest emotions of my soul, the essence of passion, desire, love, ad- 
oration, madness. 

MEPHISTOPHELES (from the box.) 

Compose yourself, however, and do not forget your part. 

AN ELDERLY LADY. 
Large, well formed, only the head too small. 
A YOUNG ONE, 
Only look at her foot! How could it be bigger ! 
DIPLOMATIST. 

I have seen princesses of this kind; in my opinion she is lovely from head 
to foot. 

COURTIER. 


She is softly and slyly approaching the sleeper. 
LADY. 
How odious by the side of a form of youthful purity. 
POET. 
Her beauty throws a halo over him. 
VOL. IX. NO. XXXVII. 12 
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LADY. 
Endymion and Diana! what a picture! 
THE POET. 


Quite right! The Goddess seems to sink down; she leans over to inhale 
his breath ; enviable indeed, a kiss !—The measure is full. 


DUENNA. 
Before all the company! It is really too bad. 
FAUST. 
A fearful favour for the youth !— 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Softly, silence! Let the phantom do what it will. 
COURTIER. 
She steals away softly, he wakes! 
LADY. 
She looks around! I thought as much. 
COURTIER. 
He is amazed! What has happened is a wonder to him. 


LADY. 
What she sees before her is no wonder to her. 
COURTIER. 
She graciously turns to him. 
LADY. 


I see already she is taking him under her tuition; in such a situation all 
men are dull; I dare say he believes himself to be the first. 
KNIGHT, 
Let meadmire her! Majestically elegant! 
LADY. 
The courtesan! That now I call vulgar. 
PAGE, 
I should like full well to be in his place. 
COURTIER. 
Who would not be caught in such a toil? 
LADY. 
The jewel has passed through many a hand, the gilding too is tolerably 
tarnished. 
ANOTHER, 
She has been good for nothing from her tenth year upwards. 
KNIGHT. 

Each takes the best he can as opportunity offers; I would stick by this 
lovely residue. 

A MAN OF LEARNING. 

I see her plainly, but I am free to own, it is a matter of doubt whether she 
be the right one. Her presence leads astray into exaggeration; I old, be- 
ey mn retin efi _— os then I read: she particularly delighted all 
ne vd rd ac my opinion, that agrees exactly; I am not 

ASTROLOGER. 

Boy no longer—a bold hero, he embraces her, who can scarcely get away 
from him. With vigorous arm he raises her on high. Will he really carr 
her off? P . d 

FAUST. 
Confounded fool! Thou darest! Thou hearest not! hold! that is too much. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yet thou thyself art making the silly spirit-play. 

ASTROLOGER 

One word more! After all that has happened, I call the piece, The Rape 
of Helen. 

FAUST. 

What rape! Am TI for nothing here!? Is not this key in my hand? It led 
me hither to firm ground, through the horrors and the waves and billows of 
solitudes. Here dol plant my foot. These are realities. From hence the 
spirit is free to struggle with spirits, and prepare itself the double realm, the 
mighty one. Far off as she was, how can she be nearer. I will rescue her, 


and she is doubly mine. Be bold! ye mothers! Mothers, ye must secure it 


me. Who has known her once, can never part from her again. 
ASTROLOGER. 

What art thou doing, Faust! With violent hand he seizes on her, the 
form is already troubled. He turns the key towards the youth, touches him! 
Woe to us, woe! Now—now! 

( Explosion, Faust is stretched on the ground. The Spirits ascend in vapour. ) 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
(Who takes Faust upon his shoulders. ) 

There you have it now! to burden himself with fools will at last bring the 
devil himself to shame. ( Darkness, tumult. ) 

There is some spice of humour in parts of this scene, but Faust’s 
burst of admiration at the appearance of Helen is in our opinion 
excelled by that which Marlowe has put into his mouth on a sim- 
ilar occasion. ‘To give the reader the opportunity of comparison, 
we shall copy it: 

(Enter Helen again, passing over between two Cupids.) 
FAUSTUS. 
** Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships 

And burnt the topless tow’rs of Hium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Her lips suck forth my soul! see where it flies. 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for Heav’n is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sack’d ; 

And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumed crest ; 

Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

—Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars : 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 

When he appear’d to hapless Semele ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 

In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms; 

And none but thou sha!t be my paramour.” 


So ends the first act. At the commencement of the second we 
find Faust Jaid on an oldfashioned bed in his old study, with 
Mephistopheles attending him. ‘‘ He whom Helen paralyzes (says 
the latter) comes not easily to his senses again.” From a conver- 
sation between Mephistopheles and an attendant, it appears that 
ever since Faust’s disappearance, Wagner has lived on in his house, 
and has now attained to almost as great a reputation es his master. 
At the opening of the scene he has been long busied in his labo- 
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ratory, endeavouring, like another Frankenstein, to discover the 

principie of life. To make the train of old associations complete, 

the student, now a bachelor, enters, and thus affords us an oppor- 

tunity of seeing how far he has profited by Mephistopheles’ ad- 

vice. He is made to develope his own mental constitution as follows : 
BACCALAUREUS. 

It is, in my opinion, mere presumption, that at the worst period man will 
be something, when man is no longer anything. The life of man lives in 
the blood, and where does that stir as in the youngster? 7hat is life-blood in 
fresh vigor, which makes itsel! new life out of life. ‘Then all is stirring, then 
something is done, the weak falls, the strong strides on. Whilst we have 
been winning half the world, what then have ye been doing? nodded, thought, 
dreamed, weighed,—plan, neveranything but plan! Ofa surety, old age is 
a cold fever in the frost of capricious necessity. Ifa man has passed thirty years, 
then is he already as good as dead. It were best to put you to death betimes. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 
The devil can add nothing to this. 
BACCALAUREUS. 
If I do not will it, there cannot be adevil. 
MEPHISTOPHELES (aside. ) 
The devil, though, may come across you before long. 
BACCALAUREUS. 

This is youth’s noblest calling! The world, it was not before I created it: 
{ brought the sun up out of the sea; with me began the changeful course ot 
the moon; the day decked itself on my account; the earth grew green and 
blossomed to meet me; at my nod, in that first night, the pomp of all the stars 
develope itself; who but I set you free from all the bonds of philisterlike* 
contracting thoughts? [, however, emancipated as my mind assures me, 
glally pursue my inward light, and advance boldly, in a transport most pecu- 
liarly my own,—the clear before me, and the dark behind.” ( Exit.) 

The readers of Madame de Stael’s Germany will be at no loss 
to discover what Goethe is aiming at in the last speech of the Ba- 
chelor. ‘The object is to quiz Fichte, who, on one occasion, is said 
by her to have pushed idealism to the length of saying that in the 
next lecture he was going to create God. Ofcourse, all he meant was 
that he was about to show how the idea of the Deity arose in the mind. 

Afier this dialogue we are conducted into Wagner’s laboratory, 
who has just succeeded in manufacturing a Homunculus, a clever 
little imp incarcerated in a bottle, bearing a strong resemblance to 
the Devil upon two sticks. He is introduced, apparently, to act 
as a guide to the Classical Walpurgis Night; Mephistopheles, as 
has been already intimated, having no jurisdiction ofer the heathen 
world. Of this Classical Walpurgis Night itself, which occupies 
the next sixty or seventy pages, it is quite impossible to give any- 
thing like a regular description or analysis; though the readers of 
the First Part of Faust may form some notion of it, on being told 
that it is formed upon pretty nearly the same plan as the wilder 
part of the scenes upon the Blocksberg, with the difference that all 
the characters are classical. ‘The number of these is prodigious. 
Besides other monsters of various sorts, we find Erichtho, the 
Sphynx, the Sirens, the Pigmies, the Nymphs, Chiron, talking 

* Philister isa cant term, first brought into use by the students at the German 


universities. It is generally employed to designate a common-place prosaic sort of 
person, full of wise saws and modern instances. 
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Dactyls, Lamie, Anaxagoras, Thales, Dryas, Phorkyas, Nereids, 
Tritons, Nereus, Proteus, and many other less familiar names, 
which it would be wearisome to recapitulate, all scattering apo- 
thegms or illusions at random, with (we say it with all due humil- 
ity) very little immediate fitness or point. 

The Helena, which in some sense may be considered a part of the 
Classical Walpurgis Night, follows, and forms the third act of the 
continuation. ‘This very brief abstract is all we think it necessary 
to attempt. 

Helen enters upon the stage, (before the palace of Menelaus, at 
Sparta,) accompanied by a chorus of captive Trojan women. 
From her opening speech it appears that she has just landed with 
her lord, who has sent her on before, and is expected to follow 
immediately. She has been directed to prepare all things for a sa- 
crifice, but on entering the palace for this purpose, she encounters 
an apparition in the shape of a gigantic old woman, who, before 
Helen has well done relating what she had seen to the chorus, 
comes forth in propria persona. ‘This is Phorkyas, who oe by 
upbraiding Helen, and gets into a not very editying squabble with 
her maids. But the main object is to frighten them away; with 
this view Phorkyas plays upon Helen’s fears, by suggesting that, 
amidst all the required preparations for the sacrifice, nothing had 
yet transpired as to the intended victim, and that the victim was 
most probably herself. It is further intimated, that the chorus had 
nothing very pleasing to look forward to, and Menelaus’ treatment 
of Deiphobus, whose nose and ears he cropped, is considerately 
alluded to, in illustration of the Spartan chief’s mode of dealing 
with his enemies. ‘The plan succeeds, and the Queen consents to 
fly to a neighbouring country of barbarians, described in glowing 
colours by Phorkyas. Instantly clouds veil the seene, which shifts 
to the inner court of a town, surrounded by rich fantastic buildings 
of the middle ages. She is here received by Faust, the lord of the 
place, who appears dragging along one Lynceus, his watchman, 
in chains, for not giving due notice of the beauty’s approach. 
Lynceus excuses himself in fine flowing verse, and receives his 
pardon as a matter of course. Faust makes good use of his time, 
and is rapidly growing into high favour with Helen, when Phorkyas 
rushes in with the tidings that Menelaus with all his army is at 
hand. Faust exclaiming 

‘© Nur der verdient die Gunst der Frauen, 

Der kriftigst sic zu schiitzen weiss, 
which may be freely rendered— 

“ None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave deserve the fair” — 
starts up to encounter the enemy ; but, instead of being turned 
into a battlefield, the scene changes into a beautiful Arcadian 
landscape, set round with leafy bowers, among which Faust and 
Helen contrive to lose themselves for a time. While they are out 
of sight Phorkyas converses with the chorus, and among other 
topics describes to them a beautiful Cupid-like sort of boy called 
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Euphorion, who directly afterwards comes forward with Helen and 
Faust. This youngster, after exhorting by turns all the party to 
merriment, and behaving with some rudeness to one of the young 
ladies of the chorus, who out of sheer modesty vanishes into air, 
springs upon a high rock, talks wildly about battles and warlike 
fame, and finishes by bounding up into the air, through which he 
darts like a rocket, with a stream of brightness in his train, leaving 
his clothes and lyre upon the ground. ‘The act now hurries to a 
conclusion ; Helen bids Faust farewell, and throws herself into his 
arms to give him a farewell kiss, but the corporeal part of her van- 
ishes, and only her veil and vest remain in his embrace. These, 
however, also dissolve into clouds, which encircle Faust, lift him 
up on high, and finally fly away with him. Phorkyas picks up 
Euphorion’s clothes and lyre, and seats herself by a pillar in the 
front of the stage. The leader of the chorus, supposing her to be 
gone for good and all, exhorts the chorus to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of returning to Hades, which they decline, saying that 
as they have been given back to the light of the day, they prefer 
remaining there, though at the same time well aware that they are 
no longer to be considered as persons. One part profess an inten- 
tion of remaining as Hamadryads, living among and having their 
being in trees ; a second propose to exist as echoes ; a third, to be 
the animating spirits of brooks; and a fourth, to take up their 
abode in vineyards. After this declaration of their respective in- 
tentions, the curtain falls, and Phorkyas, laying aside the mask and 
veil, comes forward in his or her real character of Mephistopheles, 
“to comment, (this is the stage direction,) so far as might be ne- 
cessary, in the way of epilogue on the piece.” 

The fourth act is conversant with more familiar matters, but its 
bearing on the main action is equally remote. ‘The scene is a high 
mountain. A cloud comes down and breaks apart; Faust steps 
forth and soliloquizes ; a seven-mile boot walks up; then another ; 
then Mephistopheles, upon whose appearance the boots hurry off, 
and we see and hear no more of them. A dialogue takes place 
between Faust and Mephistopheles, in the course of which it ap- 
pears that Faust has formed some new desire, which he tells Me- 
phistopheles to guess. He guesses empire, pleasure, glory, but it 
is none of them; Faust has grown jealous of the daily encroach- 
ments of the sea, and his wish is step by step to shutit out. Just 
as this wish is uttered, the sound of trumpets is heard; the cause 
is explained by Mephistopheles. Our old friend, the Emperor, is 
advancing to encounter a rival, whom his ungrateful subjects have 
set up. Mephistopheles proposes to Faust to aid him, and gain 
from his gratitude the grant of a boundless extent of strand for their 
experiment, to which Faust apparently consents. Three spirits 
are called up by Mephistopheles, in the guise of armed men, to 
assist. Faust joins the Emperor’s army, and proffers him the aid 
of his men. The fight commences, and is won by the magical as- 
sistance of Faust. Some of the changes of the battle are sketched 
with great force and spirit, as seen from the rising ground, where 
the Emperor, Faust, and Mephistopheles are witnessing it. This, 
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by the by, was Sir Walter Scott’s favourite mode of describing ; 
and there is hardly a description of any sort in the poem before us, 
which is not placed in the mouth of some one looking down from a 
commanding point of view upon the scene. The last scene of the 
act is laid in the rebel Emperor’s tent, where several plunderers 
are busily engaged, until disturbed by the entrance of the victorious 
Emperor with four of his chiefs, each of whom he rewards with 
some post of honour. Then enters an archbishop, who reproaches 
the Emperor for leaguing himself with sorcerers, and succeeds in 
extorting a handsome endowment for the church. 

The first scene of the fifth and last act represents an aged couple 
(Baucis and Philemon by name), extending their hospitality to a 
stranger. From a few words which drop from them, it appears that 
their cottage stands in the way of Faust’s improvements, and that, 
Ahab-like, he has already manifested an undue eagerness to pos- 
sess himself of it. ‘The next scene represents a palace, with an 
extensive pleasure garden and alarge canal. Faust appears in ex- 
treme old age, and plunged in thought. The subject of his 
meditations is the cottage of the old couple, which ‘‘comes him 
cramping in,” and spoils the symmetry of his estate. A richly-laden 
vessel arrives, but the cargo fails to soothe him ; the little property 
which he does not possess would embitter, he says, the possession 
of a world. Allis now deep night, and Lynceus the watchman is 
on his tower, when a fire breaks out in the cottage of the old couple, 
thus vividly described. It is Lynceus, looking down from his 
watchtower, who speaks: 

** But am I not placed up so high here solely for my own pleasure; what a 
fearful horror threatens me from the darkened world! Toe fire sparks 
spouting through the double night of the lime-trees, and stronger and stronger 
rages a glow, fanned by the air-current. Ah! the inner hut is blazing, which 
wes so moss-covered and damp. Speedy aid is necessary ; no deliverance is 
at hand. Alas, the good old couple, in other times so careful about the fire, 
they are falling a prey to the conflagration. What a horrible adventure! 
Flames are flaring, the black mossed_ building is reddening in the glow. If 
the good old people could but save themselves from the raging burning hell ! 
Light tongue-like flashes ascend between the leaves and branches; dry boughs, 
which burn flaringly, glow a moment and fall in? Ought ye eyes of mine to 
witness it? Am I doomed to be so far sighted. The little chapel gives way 
under the fall and weight of the boughs ; the winding tops are already wrapped 
in forked flames: the hollow trunks, purple-red with the glow, are burning 
to the very roots. 

(4 long pause.—Song. ) 

What was once so grateful to the sight, is gone with the ages that are past.”’ 

Mephistopheles, with three sailors belonging to the vessel, has 
set fire to the cottage, and the old couple perish in the conflagra- 
tion. Without any immediate connection with the foregoing inci- 
dents, four grey old women are brought upon the stage—Guilt, 
Want, Care and Misery—and hold an uninteresting conversation 
with Faust. We have then Mephistopheles acting as overseer to a 
set of workmen (earthly as well as unearthly, it would seem) em- 
ployed in consummating Faust’s wish of limiting the dominion of the 
waves. We give the whole of the concluding part of the scene, 
rendered into as literal English as we could command, conceiving 
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this to be one of those instances in which the matter is not more 
an object of curiosity than the form : 
FAUST. 


“A marsh extends along the mountain’s foot, infecting all that is already 
won: to draw off the noisome pool—the last would be the crowning success ; 
I lay open a space for many millions to dwell, not safely it is true, but in free 
activity ; the plain, green and fruitful; men and flocks forthwith made happy 
on the newest soil, forthwith settled on the mound’s firm base, which the eager 
industry of the people has thrown up. Here within, a land like Paradise ; 
there without, the flood may rage up to the brim, and as it nibbles powerful- 
ly to shoot in, the community throngs to close up the openings. es, heart 
and soul am I devoted to this wish; this is the last resolve of wisdom. He 
only deserves freedom and life who is daily compelled to conquer them for 
himself; and thus here, hemmed round by danger, bring childhood, manhood 
and old age their well-spent years to a close. I would fain see such a busy 
multitude,—stand upon free soi} with free people. I might then say to the 
moment—‘Stay, thou art so fair!’ The trace of my earthly days cannot 
perish in centuries. In the presentiment of such exalted bliss I now enjoy the 
most exalted moment. 

(Faust sinks back: the Lemures take him up and place him upon the 
ground. ) 
MEPHISTOPHLES. 

No pleasure satisfies him, no happiness contents him, so is he ever in pur- 
suit of changing forms: the last, the worst, the empty moment, the poor one 
wishes to hold it fast. He who withstood me so vigorously ! Time has ob- 
tamed the mastery, here lies the greybeard in the dust! The clock stands 


still! 
CHORUS. 
Stands still! It is silent as midnight. The index hand falls. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
It falls; it is concluded. 
CHORUS. 
It is past. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 


Past! a stupid word! Why past? Past and pure Nothing, perfect same- 
ness. ‘To what purpose then is eternal production ; to bear away what is pro- 
duced to nothingness.—‘‘ There it is past.”” What is to be read in that? It 
is as good as if it had never been, and yet it is driven round in the circle as if 
itwere. I should therefore prefer the Eternally Void. 

( Burying.) 
LEMUR.—Solo. 
Who has built the house so ill, 
With shovels and with spades ? 
LEMURES.— Chorus. 
With thee, dead guest, in hempen vest, 
Matters have gone far too well. 
LeMUR.—Solo. 
Who has tended the saloon so ill, 
Where were left table and chairs? 
LEMURES.— Chorus. 
It was borrowed for a short time, 
There are so many creditors. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There lies the body, and if the spirit seeks to fly off, I will at once exhibit 
my blood-signed title; but unfortunately there are now so many modes of 
rescuing souls from the devil. On the old way, one is rudely encountered ; 
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on the new one, we are not favored. In other times I would have done it alone, 
now I am obliged to fetch helpers. Everything goes wrong with us! Here- 
ditary custom, ancient right—nothiny, ak solutely nothing, is al'solutely to be 
depended upon. Formerly it flew out with the last breath: I lay in wait for 
it, and, like the quickest mouse, snap! I held it in my fast-closed claws. 
Now it lingers, and will not leave the gloomy spot, the loathsome dwelling of 
the wretched corpse : the elements which hate each other, they will drive it 
forth contemptuously in theend. And when I have been plaguing myself to 
death for hours and days—When? How? and Where ?—that is the unlucky 
question—old Death lost the quick power—the Whether? has certainly long 
been doubtful. TI often gazed longingly upon the stiff limbs; it was only 
seeming, it stirred, it revived again. (Phantastical conjuration-gesture like 
a flugleman. ) 

But come on boldly! Double your pace, ye of the straight, ye of the crum- 
pled horn! From the old devil’s block and grain bring the jaws of hell cng 
with you. Hell, in truth, has many jaws! many. It yawns for rank an 
dignity. Yet even in this last sport folks will not be so sceptical in future. 
(The horrible jaw of hell opens on the left.) 

Teeth gnash; from the vault of the gulf the fire-stream bursts ragingly 
forth, and in the seething vapour of the background I see the flame-city in 
everlasting glow. The red conflagration darts up even to the teeth; damned 
souls, hoping salvation, swim up; but the hyena, with its colossal bulk, 
crushes them back, and they tread anew their scalding, agonizing path. In 
the corners much still remains to be unveiled, so much of the horriblest in the 
narrowest space! You do very well to terrify sinners, yet they hold it false- 
hood, and delusion, and dreams. 


(To the thick-set devils with short straight horns.) 

Now, ye big-bellied fellows, with the fiery cheeks, you glow so ruddily, fat- 
tened with hell’s brimstone; clodlike, short, never-animated necks! Watch 
here below whether it shines like phosphorus. That is the soul, Psyche with 
wings ; if you tear them off, it isa filthy worm; I will put my seal upon it, 
then away with it into the fiery whirlwind. 

Keep a watch on the lower regions, ye gullets, that is your duty ; whether 
it prefers dwelling there, is not so precisely known. It likes living in the 
navel—take care, or it will slip away from you there. 

( 70 the parched devils with long crumpled horns.) 

Ye jolly boys, ye giants like fluglemen! grasp up into the air, try unceas- 
ingly ; keep your arms ready, your claws sharp, that you may seize the flut- 
tering, the evanescent. It is certainly but badly off in the old dwelling-place, 
and the Genius must soon come forth. 

( Glory from above, to the right.’ 


The Heavenly Host here chaunt a short hymn, formed of broken, 
unconnected sentences, which it is impossible to translate. Me- 
phistopheles continues : 


‘**] hear discordant sounds, revolting jangle; it comes, with unwelcome 
day, from above. It is the boyish, girlish strumming, such as methodistical 
tastes may approve. Ye know how we, in hours of deepest wickedness, med- 
itated annihilation to the human race. ‘The wickedest we invented, suits well 
with their devotion. 

They come in glittering array, the boobies! Thus have they snatched 
many a one away from us, encountering us with our own weapons ; they are 
devils too, but disguised. To lose on this occasion, were everlasting shame 
upon you ; forward to the grave, and keep firm at the brink. 

CHORUS OF ANGELS (strewing roses. ) 
Roses, ye dazzling, ye 
Balsam diffusing, 
Fluttering, hovering, 
Mysteriously life-infusing, 
Bewinged with little boughs, 
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Let loose from your buds, 
Hasten to bloom. 


Spring arise! 

Purple and green ; 

Bear Paradise 

Away tothe resting one. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (to the satamc crew.) 

What do you hend and tremble at? is that the wont of hell? Keep your 
ground then and let them strew. Every dolt to his place. They think per- 
haps to snow in the burning devils with such blossomings. It melts and 
shrivels at your breath. Now blow away. Enough, enough! the whole 
troop pales at the exhalations you send forth. Not so powerfully; close 
mouth and nose, In truth, you have blown too strong. That you should 
never know the true measure! That not only shrivels, it browns yonder, it 
burns! Already is it waving onwards with poisonously clear flames. Make 
head against it, draw yourselves firmly together. Their vigour vanishes! gone 
is all their courage! ‘The devils feel the insinuating influence of the hitherto 
uncongenial glow. 

ANGELS. 

The blessed blossoms, 
The gladdening flames, 
Love do they diffuse, 
Bliss do they prepare. 
As heart could wish, 
Words the true ones, 
Either in azure 
To the eternal Hosts 
Every where day ! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Oh, curse, oh, shameon suchsimpletons! The devils stand upon their heads, 
the clumsy fools turn head over heels, and tumble, stern foremost, into hell. 
Be the well-merited hot bath a blessing for you! I however remain at my 
post —(contending with the hovering roses.) 

Will o’th’wisp, advance! thou, glitter as brightly, as thou wilt, when 
grasped, thou remainest but a filthy jelly. Why flutterest thou? Wilt thou 
begone! It sticks like pitch and brimstone to my neck. 

(ANGELS.— Chorus. ) 


What does not belong to you 
Must you avoid ; 

What stirs your inmost soul 
May ye not bear. 

If it burst in by force 

We must take care. 

Love conducts 

Only lovers in here ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
My head, my heart, my liver burns! a super-devilish element, far sharper 
than the fire of hell! Therefore are ye such dreadful objects of pity, unfortu- 


nate lovers! who, scorned, gaze with twisted necks after the loved ones. 

Me too! Whatdraws my head to that side? I am, moreover, in sworn strife 
with you! Your aspect was in other times so bitterly hostile to me. Has 
something foreign to my nature come over me? I take a pleasure in lookin 
at them—the charming young creatures ; what is it that forbids me to curse! 

And if I suffer myself to be befooled, who then will be called a fool for the 
future? These young rogues, whom I detest, they appear far too loveable to 
me! Ye lovely young creatures, tell me: are not ye too of Lucifer’s race? 

Ye are so pretty, in truth [ would fain kiss yon. I feel as if you came quite 
apropos. It seemsas pleasing, as natural, as if | had already seen youa thou- 
sand times, with your strange sort of kittenlike attractiveness. ith every 
look do ye grow fairer and fairer. Oh, come nearer, oh, grudge me not a look ! 
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ANGELS. 


We are already coming, wherefore retreatest thou? 
We are coming neuarer, abide if thou canst. 
( The angels spreading themselves around, occupy the whole space.) 
MEPHISTOPHELES. (who is driven into the Proscenium.) 
- You rail at us as damned spirits, and you yourselves are the true wizards ; for 
yon lead both man and woman astray. hat a cursed adventure! Is this 
ove’s element? My whole body is steeped in fire ; | scarcely feel the burning 
in my neck. Ye wave hither and thither; but descend, move your sweet 
limbs a little more after the manner of the world. Assuredly, seriousness be- 
comes you right well, but I would fain see you smile for once; that were to 
me an eternal delight. I mean, as when lovers look ; alittle turn of the mouth, 
and it isdone. Thou tall youngster, thou could I be fondest of ; the priestish 
air will not sit on you at all, so look at me a little more wantonly; i might 
also go more becomingly naked, the long robe is over-modest. ‘They turn 
round—seen from behind! ‘The wenches are really too appetizing. 
CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Turn to the azure light 
Ye living flames! 
Those who are damned 
Let Truth make whole; 
That they from the wicked one 
Gladly may loose themselves; 
In the All-Uniting 
Blissful to be. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. (composing himself.) 
Whatiscometome? Joblike, boil on boil, the whole fellow, who shudders 
at himself, and at the same time triumphs when he reviews his whole self, when 
he confides in himself and his stock : the noble parts of the devil are saved, the 
lovefit breaks out upon the skin. The abominable flames are already burnt 
out, and, as I ought, I curse you all together! 
CHORUS OF ANGELS. 
Flames of Holiness! 
Whom they flit around, 
Feels in the life 
Blest with the good. 
All united, 
Arise and glorify ; 
The air is purified, 
The Spirit may breathe ! 
( They ascend, bearing off the immortal part of Faust.) 
MEPHISTOPHELBS. (looking round.) 


But how? whither are they gone? Young as you are, you have overreached 
me. They have flown heavenwards with the booty; for this have they been 
nibbling at this grave; agreat, singularly precious treasure has been wrested 
from me; the exalted soul which had pledged itself to me, this have they 
cunningly smuggled away from me. To whom must I now complain? who 
will regain my fairly won right for me? Thou art cheated in thy old days; 
thou hast deserved it; matters turn out fearfully ill for thee. I have scandal - 
ously mismanaged matters; a great outlay, to my shame, is thrown away ; 
common desire, absurd amorousness, take possession of the outpitched devil. 

And if the old one, with all the wisdom of experience, has meddled in this 
childish, silly business, in truth it is no small folly which possesses him at the 
close.”” 


There is yet another scene of considerable merit in its way, in 
which several seraphic and scriptural characters are introduced, 
singing in a sort of alternating chaunt ;—among others, Margaret, 
now an angel in heaven, is seen rejoicing over the salvation of Faust, 
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but the scene just quoted may be regarded as the virtual conclusion 
of the drama, and a most lame and impotent conclusion it is. 

We are wholly at a loss to conceive how the pleasure of draining 
bogs, or even of contending eternally for existence with the sea, 
could be of so exalted a nature as to make the bare anticipation of 
it sufficient to content a man who had run the whole round of sub- 
lunary enjoyment—indeed Faust had only to be born a Dutchman to 
enjoy this last pleasure from the first. Still less can we understand 
why the devil is cheated of his due ; for not one virtuous action, and 
scarceiy one ennobling thought in addition to those which he started 
with, is anywhere attributed to Faust. His soul appears to have 
made little, if any progress towards fitting it for that higher region 
it is wafted to; nor, to say truth, is there much in his adventures 
to inform or purify the mind or heart of any man. 

Schiller, in a letter to Goethe, written in 1797, says :—‘* What 
troubles me is that Faust, according to the plan, seems to demand 
even a totality of matter, if the idea is to appear fully developed in 
the end, and I know of no poetical band capable of holding so 
elastic a mass together.”” Schelling went still further. In one of 
his Jectures on A®sthetics, he stated that Goethe’s Faust, like 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, would consist of three parts ; the first part, 
which was all that was then executed, he took to correspond with 
the Inferno, and avowed an expectation that the Purgatory and the 
Heaven would be regularly worked out. We shall therefore hard- 
ly stand alone in the expression of our disappointment at finding 
Faust hurried off to Heaven, after playing off a few tricks before an 
emperor, holding a flighty sort of intercourse with sundry charac- 
ters of classical antiquity, burning out an old couple, and draining 
a bog. At the same time, it is right to forewarn the reader that the 
above mode of concluding the fable was deliberately resolved upon, 
and that Goethe was not dissatisfied with the consummation of his 
plan, ‘This may be in part collected from the remarks on the He- 
lena, published some years ago in the Kunst und Alterthum. But 
it is still more obvious from what has but recently appeared. In a 
letter to Meyer, dated Weimar, July 20, 1831, Goethe writes as 
follows :— 

“T have now arranged the second part of Fuust, which during the last four 
years, I have taken up again in earnest, — filled up chasms and connected to- 
gether the matter [ had ready by me, from beginning toend. 


1, I hope I have succeeded in obliterating all difference between Earlier and 
ater. 

I have known for a long time what I wanted, and even how I wanted it, and 
have borne it about witbin me for so many years as an inward tale of wonder—- 
but I only executed portions which from time to time peculiarly attracted me. 

This second part, then, must not and could not be so fragmentary as the first. 

The reason has more claim upon it, as has been seen in the part already prin- 
ted. It has indeed at last required a most vigorous determination to work up 
the whole together in such a manner that it could stand before a cultivated mind. 
I, therefore, made a firm resolution that it should be finished before my birth- 
day. And so it was; the whole lies before me, and [ have only trifles to al- 
ter. And thus I seal it up; and then it may increase the specific gravity of my 
succeeding volumes, be they what they may. 

If it contains problems enough (inasmuch as, like the history of man, the 
last solved problem ever produces a new one to solve), it will nevertheless please 
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those who understand by a gesture, a wink, a slight indication. They will 
find in it more than I could give. 

And thus isa heavy stone now rolled over the summit of the mountain, 
and down on the other side. Others, however, still lie behind me, which must 
be pushed onwards, that it may be fulfilled which was written, ‘Such labour 
hath God appointed to man.’ ”’ 

We copy this from the third volume of Mrs Austin’s Character- 
istics, which also contains an extract from one of Goethe’s letters 
to M. Wilhelm von Humboldt, to the following effect : 

“It is now above sixty years since the conception of Faust had a distinct pre- 
existence in my youthful mind, though the extreme series lay less clearly 
before me. Now I have let the design slip softly by me, and have only worked 
out the passages most interesting to me, singly ; so, that in the second part there 
are gaps, which it would be necessary to fill, in order to connect it with the 
rest in equal interest. 

But here came the great difficulty—to accomplish that by plan and char- 
acter, which the spontaneous activity of nature alone can properly attain to. 

It were not well, however, if, afler so long a life of activity and reflections, 
even this were impossible; and I have no fear that people will be able to discrim- 
inate the old from the new, the former from the latter; but this we will leave 
future readers to decide.” 

There can be little doubt that many overzealous admirers of 
Goethe, relying on the above passage in italics, will object that 
we are judging the poem superficially, and that there must be 
an understream of meanings, though we have not the ingenuity 
or profundity to discover it; a theory which is also rendered plau- 
sible by Goethe’s avowed liking for the enigmatical. ‘‘ Goethe 
(says von Muller) had a strong liking for the enigmatical, which 
frequently interferes with the enjoyment of his works. I have 
often heard him maintain that a work of art, especially a poem, 
which left nothing to divine, could be no true consummate work ; 
that its highest destination must ever be to excite to reflection; 
and that the spectator or reader could never thoroughly enjoy and 
love it, but when it compelled him to expound it after his own 
mode of thinking, and to fill it up out of his own imagination.” 
Here again we are borrowing from Mrs Austin, who adds: “I 
remember, long ago, hearing a remark in which I then concurred, 
and see more and more reason to think true—that Goethe is the 
most suggestive of all writers.” 

In all this we perfectly concur; but there must be limits to the 
use of the enigmatical, and the suggestive faculty is of compara- 
tively little value, when it only speaks indefinitely and to a few. 
A thinking man may easily connect reflections on the great pro- 
blems of life with almost everything he reads or encownters in it— 

‘* To me the meanest thing that lives can give 

Thoughts that will often lie too deep for tears.” 
and there are few subjects for which we cannot find analogies by 
long brooding over them or by setting our imaginations at work. 
For instance, some of the German critics asserted that Euphorion 
in the Helena was a type of Lord Byron, and eulogized the con- 
ception accordingly. The new Faust, for ought we know, may be 
crowded with such allusions. All we mean to assert is, that it is 
mostly made up of scenes and characters, which no one, to the 
best of our belief, has yet succeeded either in explaining individu- 
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ally or eonnecting as a whole, and that a poem, which is a sealed 
book to all but the initiated, is chargeable with one of the greatest 


failings a poem can have. 


We have already mentioned the fre- 


quent felicity of the execution. Many of the songs and chorusses, 
and almost all of the descriptive passages, are such as no other 
writer, dead or living, could have produced. 





LINES COMPOSED WHILE ASCENDING THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Oh, give me back my native hills, 

The rockgirt woods that wave in hea- 
ven, 

The music of a myriad rills, 

That purl beneath the light of even! 

Oh, give me back the winter wind, 

That o’er the northern mountain howls 

The burning clime [ leave behind,— 

The sensual feast, the mantling bowls. 


Let all who, born for better things, 

Would chain the heart to Mammon’s 
car, 

Fly on the north wind’s fleetest wings, 

And hail the tropic’s loveliest star! 

To me more lovely is the home, 

Where kindred hearts at evening 
meet, 

While shrieking blasts, like demons, 
roam, 

And minds, long tried, each other 
greet. 


I would not mount the vassal’s throne 

To find a felon’s damned grave ; 

I would not do to be undone, 

Nor, born Minp’s monarch, be a 
slave! 

Corruption lurks in all the bowers 

Of that soft, sunny, sensual clime, 

Where Stn’s dark pinions gloom the 
hours, 

And, giantlike, stalks forth dark 
CriME. 


Let not the Spirit, God decreed 

Should range at will through earth 
and heaven, 

Descend to be, in thought or deed, 


The creature of Time’s festering lea- 
ven! 

Let not the light that God breathed in, 

From his own soul, the unborn child, 

Be dimmed by doubt or gloomed by 
sin, 

Or perish on earth’s dreariest wild. 


Oft we become the things we hate, 

Led on by those that ne’er relent, 

And thus we raise a tomb to Fate, ° 

And build o’er Hope a monument. 

Evil becomes the guest of all 

Whom Conscience guards not through 
the ills, 

That darken round us from the Fall, 

Like cataracts formed by mountain 
rills. 

Plague breathes through all the 
gleaming air, 

That floats through Heaven as if it 
thought ; 

In gilded cups lurks man’s despair, 

And all that woe hath ever wrought. 

If, in this world, we would be wise, 

Shun we the guilt that is unblest, 

For in the far, far unknown skies, 

There is for sin no realm of rest. 


Then give me back my native hills, 
Though rude the men and rough the 
soil, 
And scant the harvest that e’er fills 
The granary,—won by hardest toil ; 
Ifno high, proud, and generous spirit 
Flashes like light from northern hearts, 
They from their sires a God inherit, 
And God’s own voice that ne’er de- 
parts. Z 





TO MY BROTHER, ON HIS TWELFTH BIRTHDAY. 
BY DAVID PAUL BROWN. 


Soon will fair summer haste away, 
Soon will her reign be o’er, 

Her brightest flowers soon decay, 
Her voice be heard no more. 


The joyous birds to warmer air 
And southern climes will flee, 

Making the woods reécho there 
With their sweet melody. 
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But though the flow’rets all shall die, For father Time will set his seal 


And summer joys depart, Of love upon thy brow. 
Shall pure affection’s holy tie 
Be banished from the heart? Then, if thy path be dark and drear, 


And sorrow cloud thy heart, 
No, hallow’d ever in our breast, — of all de bright former year, 
Let this bright treasure be, nd bid it all depart. 
An anchor where our souls may rest, 


Through life’s tempestuous sea. Thus, memory shall o’er each dark 


scene 

A veil of brightness throw, 

But twelve more years and thou wilt And kindly bring what once has been 
No more as thou dost now, _ [feel To gladden what is now. 





THE UNITED STATES.* 


Knowledge is daily gaining upon the world, and close at hand 
follows Wisdom, to turn every fresh accession of it to the purpo- 
ses of utility. We do notspeak of the knowledge which is taught 
in schools, that dubious kind, resting solely on authority, and 
which, imperfectly understood, rarely produces fruit. The know- 
ledge we speak of is of that practical kind, which tends to strength- 
en the reasoning powers among the great mass of mankind, and 
renders it a difficult matter to gull them, as of yore, with the coarse 
devices which the selfinterested and lowminded among them, 
whether kings, conquerors, priests, lawyers, or demagogues, have 
been accustomed to set up. Mankind are still gullible, it is true ; 
their kindly sympathies as a body, where not blighted by misery, ren- 
der them the willing prey of the designing ; but the number of those, 
who can hope to succeed in gulling them, is every day lessening, 
because a larger amount of skillis required to overreach their ex- 
tended capacity. Public errors are becoming more and more obvi- 
ous in the increasing light of truth, and, once beheld, are extin- 
guished forever. As a mass, men do much wrong in ignorance, 
but rarely in wilful malice, unless misery urges them; and igno- 
rance alone is the cause of that misery. When ignorance shall dis- 
appear from the majority, misery also will vanish. But mere 
writing, mere words, unfortunately, will not drive ignorance away. 
The school of practice seems also to be essentially necessary. 
Wise men have long foreseen the results of ignorance. Wise men, 
had they possessed the confidence of their fellows, might have ap- 
plied the needful remedies; but the unscrupulous charlatan has 
ever enlisted the passions of the multitude in his service, and it is 
not in the nature of passion to listen to the words of wisdom. 
Still is the prospect cheering; for through the very convulsion 
which seems to be shaking all things into hideous ruin, the calm 
philosopher who mingles not in the din, who neither urges nor is 
urged by the warring mass, can see the rising ferment, in which is 
embodied the dim form of Truth. The combatants, at times, catch 

* Esquisse Morale et Politique des Etats-Unis de  Amerique du Nord, par Achille 


Murat, citoyen des Etats-Unis, colonel honoraire dans l’armée Belge, ci-devant 
Prince Royale de Deux-Siciles. Paris, 1832. 
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fragments of her robe, and are dazzled by its texture. Yet awhile, 
and she will smile upon them in beaming radiance, and they will 
wonder at the blindness which led them so long to strike at each 
other in error. ‘ 

‘“« Experience makes fools wise,” says the proverb. It is an un- 
fortunate condition of humanity, that mere precepts cannot make 
an impression. It is needful to pass through the gate of experi- 
ence, in order to reach conviction. Still, much has been done. 
People refuse to worship, as of yore, the senseless idols which au- 
thority had set up. They no longer ask how long a custom had 
existed, but what may be the wftlity of its continuance. Number- 
less confused answers are given, both by the ignorant and by the 
designing, yet only through the midst of this confusion lies the 
pathway to truth. ‘The clear vision of the philosopher can espy 
it, but amid the Babel of tongues, his warning voice will for 
awhile be drowned. But even though it be late, the dayspring 
will, at last, visit us. 

The author of this work is a clever, though not a wise man, and 
moreover a very skilful deseriber; tolerably accurate where he 
speaks of facts from his own knowledge, but imbued with much 
prejudice when speaking of the people of the northern, or (as they 
are more frequently called) Eastern States. ‘Take the work alto- 
gether, it is perhaps the best familiar picture that has appeared of 
that alternately lauded and depreciated portion of the globe in- 
habited by Americans. ‘The work of Trollope is a earica- 
ture, and of course bears a semblance to the reality ; but there is 
much absolute untruth mixed up with it, and its general character 
is what a notebook of Matthews might be supposed to be. Upon 
this showing only can the extraordinary sale it met with be ac- 
counted for; but it is a grievous reflection, that an illnatured squib 
of such a quality should be so eagerly seized on, to keep up the 
base contentions, whereby two noble nations are made to dislike 
each other. ‘* The interests of the two nations perfectly coincide ; 
and the open and the covert hostilities, with which they plague one 
another, are the offspring of a bestial antipathy, begotten by their 
original quarrel.”"* But though the facts of M. Murat may in most 
cases be regarded as correct, his inferences must be received with 
much caution ; for, in addition to being a bad reasoner, he is evi- 
dently under the constant operation of prejudices, arising from an 
innate love of arbitrary power, which he vainly tries to disguise un- 
der an affectation of liberality. 

The first letter treats of the general division of the Union into 
the States, and his prejudice at once breaks out, in speaking «f 
the natives of the New England States, who are the class of men 
especially known by the name of Yankees, though foreigners have 
generally made that name apply to the whole people of the Union. 


“There (in the New England States) the men seem born to calculate by 
a and farthings ; but they rise thereby to calculate by millions, without 
osing an atom of their exactness or the paltriness of their original views. 
Their greediness of gain is beyond all shame, and they make no scruple of 


* Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence. 
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avowing openly, like Petit-Jean, that ‘‘ without money honour is but a 
disease.” 

“« This calculating and avaricious spirit harmonizes wonderfu!ly with the 
pharisaical observance of Sunday, which they call the Sabbath, and all the pu- 
ritanical observances of the Presbyterian faith, of which most of them are pro- 
fessors. ‘They are so scrupulous in this respect, that a brewer was publicly 
rebuked in church for having brewed on Saturday, which had exposed the 
beer to work on the Sabbath day. ‘This they call morality, which they hold 
Consists much more in not swearing, singing, dancing, or walking on the Sun- 
day, than in refraining from the commission of fraudulent bankruptcy. This 
species of hypocrisy is so natural to them, that the greatest number of them 
practise it with perfect sincerity. ‘They themselves glory in speaking of their 
country as the “‘ country of steady habits ;’’ not that they are a whit more vir- 
tuous, but because they put on ademure air once a week, and on Saturdays are 
contented with codfish and apple-pies. Boston, their capital, however, abounds 
witheminent literary men ; it is styled the “‘ American Athens.” It was the 
cradle of their liberty, and produced several of its most zeaious defenders, men 
equally distinguished in council and in the field of battle. Education is there 
much more diffused than in any other part of the world whatever. In short, 
they possess every thing that leads to greatness, and have great views, without 
ever relinquisning that petty spirit of detail, which follows them everywhere. 
Everywhere you may recognize a genuine Yankee by the adroit manner in 
which he asks questions about matters with which he is perfectly acquainted— 
by the evasive way in which he answers such as are put to himself, without 
ever affirming anything—and especially by the dexterous manner in which he 
contrives to disappear the moment the bill is ordered.” 

With little that is positively untrue in this statement—the stories 
of the brewer and the apple pies, being of course merely tales, cha- 
racteristic of former times rather than of the present—the author has 
contrived to give a very unfavourable picture of people whom he 
evidently dislikes. ‘That they have unamiable points, itis true ; but 
these are the result of local circumstances, rather than of mental 
defect. ‘The New England States are the oldest settled, and the 
land, when compared with the rest of the Union, especially the 
Western States, is far from fertile. A large annual surplus of peo- 
ple is produced on their territory, beyond what there is food to 
support, and, consequently, rigid economy is practised by most of 
the inhabitants, and the remainder emigrate towards the unoccupi- 
ed lands. Some of them, like the Scotch, become ped!ers, deal- 
ing in innumerable articles of small value and easy carriage. Like 
most small dealers who make a trifling return, their occupation 
must yield a large profit, or it would not maintain them; and to 
increase the profit much petty trickery is resorted to, as is common, 
not with the Yankees alone, but with all people of al! countries 
who follow similar trades. The scenes of the Yankee peddling traf- 
fic are commonly in the Western and Southern States, among peo- 
ple far more wealthy than themselves, and who are consequently 
more easily overreached in a bargain. Hence arises the scandal 
that the Yankees are all cheats, which is the impression of the 
southern and western people, who judge of a large body from what 
they have seen of a few straggling supernumeraries. M. Murat 
has fallen into this vulgar error. ‘There may be much hypocrisy as 
well as much sincerity in their strict observance of the formule of 
their religion, as there doubtless is among the Scotch ; but it is not 
true that fraudulent bankruptcy is held in less horror than singing 
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or dancing on a Sunday, as M. Murat insinuates. The strongest 
minds in the Union are mostly to be found in the Eastern States, 
though, as is usual among people of mediocre wealth, those minds 
have been applied, hitherto, to trade and commerce rather than to 
other things, which would have given them more fame and less 
riches. 

M. Murat thus speaks of the Southern States : 

«South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, the Mississippi, and Louisiana, con- 
stitute properly what is called ‘the South.” Their interest is wholly agri- 
cultural. Long and short cottons, sugar, rice, and Indian corn, form their sta- 
ple produce, which require the labor of biacks, and produce a price sufficiently 
remunerating to prevent them from employing their capital in other pursuits. 
The richness of the soil, and the luxury of the climate, second the labors of 
the cultivator to sucha degree, that it is much more advantageous toemploy the 
negroes in cultivation than in manufactures. Although the characters of the 
people of these different States vary considerably over so wide an extent of 
country, a certain southern temperament is, nevertheless, observable in all of 
them. The frankness, generosity, hospitality, and liberality of the opinions 
of the people have become proverbial, and form a perfect contrast to the cha- 
racter of the Yankees, not atall to the advantage of the latter. In the midst 
of this group South Carolina has made itself remarkable, by a union of talents 
wholly unequalled by any other State of the Union. The society of Charles- 
ton is superior to any that I have found in my travels, either on this or the 
other side of the Atlantic, It leaves nothing to be desired in respect to refined 
and elegant manners; but what is much better in the eyes of persons like you 
and me, who attach no great importance to politesse, it abounds with men of 
real talent, and is equally free from pedantry and insignificance.” 


The “frankness, generosity, and hospitality,” which the author 
describes, are precisely those qualities which do not depend upon 
the individual man, but on the locality in which he is placed. ‘The 
Yankees are frugal, because they have more mouths than food. 
The Southerners are hospitable, because they have more food than 
mouths ; and, moreover, live in a climate which requires fewer ex- 
pensive appliances to constitute comfort. In all countries thus cir- 
cumstanced, hospitality will exist ; for in truth, pleasant company 
is of more v value than the food and lodging w hich j is exchanged for 
it. It is in this point of view that hospitality or ostentation, or 
both combined, are exercised at the country seats of the English 
aristocracy ; but they are not found in the dwellings of the poor. 
Hospitality is a quality, whose very existence presupposes a sur- 
plus of means in those who exercise it. Reduce the means below 
par, and the hospitality would cease. Frankness, generosity, and 
hospitality, are three things which much conduce to human happi- 
ness ; how desirable is it, then, that the surplus of means which 
usually produces them should exist in all countries alike. But the 
generosity which M. Murat vaunts is rather of a questionable kind. 
The true meaning of the word has, indeed, been very commonly 
abused. Among common-minded people the word generosity 
means simply the act of giving away anything, without reference 
to the means or motives of the giver. Thus they esteem a rich 
man, who gives away a guinea, more generous, by twenty shillings, 
than the poor man who gives away a shilling, though the propor- 
tion of means may be inyersely that of the amount. This is precise- 
ly the way in which the West Indian character for generosity has 
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been gained. They have given away what cost them nothing to 
acquire. Jt was a common remark formerly, that a miser who went 
to reside in the West India Islands usually became a liberal man, 
and a liberal man became a spendthrift. ‘The remark countenan- 
ces the fact, that neither generosity nor meanness are inherent in 
the moral nature of the individual, but vary with every change in 
external circumstances. People desire to hoard those things only 
of which they dread a scarcity. They do not hoard air, because 
there is enough for all, and where food is in abundance, they become 
as regardless of its expenditure. There is a far higher quality, 
more worthy to be called generosity, the self-sacrificing spirit which 
occasionally prompts individuals to endure personal suffering and 
painful privation, for the sake of friendship or of public good; of 
this quality, we apprehend as much will be found among the Yankees 
as the Southerners. Something of hardship, though it may debase 
many, seems to be requisite in order to bring forth the sterner vir- 
tues of humanity. That a man can behave well in prosperity is no 
argument for his being among the most valuable members of socie- 
ty. ‘The whites of the West India Islands, with all their hospi- 
tality, are not generally found the most moral of men, or the most 
punctilious as to the means of relieving their necessities when unac- 
customed privations press upon them ; and were the Carolina plant- 
ers reduced to the same condition, the same causes would proba- 
bly produce the same effects. 

Speaking of the States of the West, the author says: 

** Incomparably the largest and richest part of the Union, they will shortly 
be, if they are not already, the most populous, and it will not be long before 
they have power in their hands, as well as luxury, education, and the arts, 
which naturally flow from its possession. 

‘* Their interest is manufacturing and agricultural, although the first has 
greatly the superiority. The character of the people is strongly marked by 
a rude instinct of masculine liberty, frequently degenerating into licentious- 
ness, a simplicity of morals, and a rudeness of manners, sometimes bordering 
on boorishness and cynic independence. ‘These States are too young to render 
it necessary for me to say much about their politics ; they are generally bitter 
an ignorant.” 

This is a fair description of the people whose “ gougings and 
nose-bitings”’ were formerly retailed in Europe by unreflecting or in- 
terested travellers. All rude people have their modes of settling 
personal disputes, and people who pass half their time in the woods 
are not likely to be very refined ; but there was a time when many 
good easy people in England, fond of reading about horrors, deem- 
ed that it was scarcely possible to land in the Union without losing 
at least one eye and half anose. Yet, at the same time, had 
they turned off the king’s highway, on their road to Liverpool, they 
might have found, in most of the Lancashire villages, specimens of 
private battle, wherein the combatants lay down on the earth, side 
by side, to “kick, ballock, and bite,” to the endangerment of eyes, 
ears, and noses. But it is a curious fact, that the brutalities of for- 
eign countries afford a peculiar charm in narration, which home 
productions can never realize. History becomes romance when 
the scene is laid in a remote region. 
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The following passage is well caleulated to quiet the hopes and 
fears of those who speculate upon a breakiug up of the Union: 

“ Here principles are immoveably fixed in the minds and hearts. The peo- 
ple are unanimous asto the government. ‘They only differ as to the persons, and 
upon some secondary measure. Shall there bea bank established? Shall there 
be a canal here or there? Shall there be a law against usury? Shall we send 
Mr. So and So to Congress? These are the objects which occupy, not a stir- 
ring and active minority, but the whole nation. People busy themselves till 
the law is passed, or the election is over ; after that they no longer talk of it, 
nobody thinks of any further opposition.” 

And, now that steam-locomotion has half destroyed distance, 
even thus they may go on till the whole land, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, shall be full of people, when there may arise a cause of 
quarrel, if a large portion of them find a difficulty in procuring the 
necessaries of life. 

The second letter gives a lively and tolerably accurate view of 
the state of the parties, Democrats and Federalists. In the third 
letter there is a vivid description of the mode of selling public lands, 
and the establishment of new towns, which might delight even a 
novel reader; together with the whole process which is usually 
gone through for the formation of a new State. The fourth letter 
treats of negro slavery. 

** The reasons that may be assigned for not becoming slave-proprietors can 
only be of two kinds—of right or of calculation. I shall endeavour to refute 
them ; and, first of all, to justify the right of the master, afterwards, to show 
you that, at certain periods of society, this order of things is as advantageous 
to the slave as to the master.” 

**A man meets with a lion ; he has undoubtedly the right to appropriate to 
himself the lion’s skin ; but the lion has an equally undoubted right to the 
man’s flesh. The man never thinks of making the lion acknowledge his right 
to flay him, or to punish him if he does not submit ; he proceeds to force him, 
to compel him.” 

** The social state produces great changes in the rights of individuals; nev- 
ertheless, the three following rules may be laid down as certain.— 1. Societies 
act towards each other in the same way as individuals to each other, without 
being regulated otherwise than by the individual (natural) right. 2. Socie- 
ties act according to the same right, towards individuals who are strangers to 
them. 3 The members of a society recover their individual independence to- 
wards objects, strangers to the laws of that society.” 

‘In short, the slave has as much right to resist his master, and to make his 
escape, as the master has to appropriate him to his use, and to compel him to 
be obedient. There is no contract between them, consequently no reciprocal 
right, for one social right can only be founded upon some other. The error has 
arisen from this, of supposing the slaves to be bound to a moral duty of passive 
obedience, which is absurd; for that would suppose a contract where all the ad- 
vantages are on one side, and all the disadvantages on the other ; a contract null 
ipso facto. The master, notwithstanding, has as much right to be supported 
by society in the exercise of his authority over his slave, as in that over his 
horse.”’ 

‘It is true, that there is no law to protect the slave from his master’s bad 
treatment; but there is in public opinion a much stronger protection than in 
all laws ; the man who would allow his passion to get the better of him, in the 
manner I have seen described by English writers, would forfeit for ever the 
character of a gentleman.” 

“The public opinion in the southern states is, I believe, that slavery is ne- 
cessary, but that itisanevil. Iam far from looking at the matter in this light; 
on the contrary, I am tempted to consider it, in certain periods of the existence 
of nations,as a good.” “If, in political economy, slavery has the result of facil- 
tatingthe peopling of our southern countries, its effect upon society is not less 
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advantageous. The planter, relieved from all manual labor, has more time to 
cultivate his understanding. The habit of considering himself morally respon- 
sible for the fate of a great number of persons, gives to his character a kind of 
austere dignity which conduces to virtue, and which, tempered by the arts, 
sciences and literature, contributes to form of the southern planter one of the 
most perfect models of the human race. His house is open to all comers witha 
enerous hospitality ; his purse is but too frequently so, to profusion. The 
habit of being obeyed gives him a noble fierté in treating with his equals,"that 
is to say, with every white man, and an independence of ideas in political and 
religious matters, which form a perfect contrast with the reserve and hypocrisy 
which we too often meet with in the North. Towards his slaves his conduct 
is that of a father rather than a master, for he is too powerful to be cruel.” 

**Compare the elections in the great cities of the North and of the South; what 
tumult in one, what calm in the other! In the North the inferior classes of 
society take possession tumultuously of the place of election, and, by their in- 
decent conduct, drive from itas it were every well-educated and enlightened 
man. Inthe South, on the contrary, all the inferior classes are black, tongue- 
tied, slaves. ‘The educated classes conduct the elections quietly and rational- 
ly, and it is, perhaps, t» that alone that the superiority of talent exhibited by 
the southern members in the Congress is attributable.” 

‘*Tn all countries, and at all times, a great majority of mankind is condemn- 
ed to subsist by manual labour, and I have not the least doubt but that this por- 
tion of society is much more happy and much more useful in a state of slave- 
ry than in any other. Compare the lot of our negroes, well clothed, well fed, 
with no care for the morrow, and no anxiety for their family ; compare them, I 
say—not with the degraded race of free negroes and mulattos, having the whole 
weight of liberty without a single one of its advantages, but—with the white la- 
bourers of Europe, working twice or thrice as much, and constantly on the verge 
of starvation, both them and their families. I have no hesitation in saying that 
our negroes are not only much happier than the operatives of the English manu- 
facturing towns, but even than the peasantry generally throughout Europe.” 


Great pains have been taken to represent the blacks as capable 
of equalling the whites in intellect if they were instructed. This is 
not true of the present race, whatever may be the case in future 
times ; and M. Murat is partly correct in affirming, that “the black 
race of men is incontestably inferior to the white.”’ If proofs were 
wanting, look at the fact, that in the West India Islands, one white 
man holds nearly ten black men in a state of forced subjection, 
which is most distasteful to them. Were the case reversed—one 
black holding ten whites in forced subjection—how long would it 
endure? Notaday. ‘The very working tools would be the wea- 
pons of freedom. But, with the exception of Haiti, the negroes 
have never been able to get up an effective plot; they are evidently 
infirm of purpose; and even in the island of Jamaica, when the 
Maroons* had beaten the white troops, they were frightened into 
submission by some twenty bloodhounds and chasseurs brought 
from Cuba—frightened even without seeing them. What peculiar 
excellence have the negroes ever been found to possess? ‘There 
have been many good mechanics among them, and some writers, 
poets inclusive. But what have they been, more than mere imita- 
tors ? No great invention, no books of high merit have been produ- 
ced by them. Their physical construction isawkward and unshape- 
ly; their heads betray no capacity for the developement of high in- 
tellectual faculties, and their power of language is exceedingly im- 
perfect. Cunning in them, for the most part, supplies the place of 
what in the whites is wisdom. Proffessor Lawrence says of them— 


¢From the Spanish word cimarron, signifying wild, unconquered. 
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‘*To expect that the Africans can be raised by any culture to an equal height 
in moral sentiments and intellectual energy with Europeans, appears to me 
quite as unreasonable as it would be to hope that the bulldog may equal the 
greyhound in speed ; that the latter may be taught to hunt by scent, like the 
hound ; or that the mastiff may rival in talents and acquirements the sagacious 
and docile poodle.” 

What remedy is there then? Must America ever be cursed with 
the infliction of slavery? M. Murat has answered the question, and, 
we think, in a satisfactory manner. 

‘‘Formerly slavery was general in the United States, but in proportion as 
free labour has hecome cheaper, the legislatures have abolished it. ‘The same 
thing is now taking place under our eyes in Virginia and Maryland, where 
the population having increased, the price of labour and of negroes has dimin- 
ished. ‘The proprietors get rid of them as fast as they can; these negroes are 
purchased for the new states, in which labour is dear. In a few years there 
will be sc arcely any slaves in these two states, and the legislatures will do 
well, for form’s sake, toabolish slavery inthem. The same thing will happen 
in time in all the states, present and future, and the Union will be at last fairly 
rid of this domestic plague.” 

This is precisely the mode in which the abolition of slavery must 
take place among us, for to suppose that the slaveholders will give up 
their property, many of them possessing no other property, is a hope- 
less case, because they have the power of maintaining it; and if the 
negroes were enlightened enough to give regular battle for their free- 
dom, the whites, from their superior intelligence, would slaughter them 
by thousands. ‘The writer of this article was once rambling over 
the estate of Mount Vernon, and, having lost his way, entered into 
conversation with an old negress, in the course of which she burst 
into a long tirade against the Virginian landholders who were sell- 
ing off their slaves to the southern 1 markets, and in some cases giving 
them their freedom. She herself had formerly been aslave on the 
estate of Mount Vernon, but had been free six years, and conclu- 
ded by wishing that she were a slave still, for in that state she had 
nothing to think of, whereas, being free, she could hardly make a 
living. 

The test of experience has made it very clear, that the whites 
and blacks cannot live on one territory in a state of equality, any 
more than the whites and red men. ‘They never mix, except to as- 
sume the position of master and servant, or of master and slave. 

‘They cannot associate together, for they are incapable of conver- 
sing upon the same subjects; and, moreover, the peculiar odour 
emanating from the bodies of negroes, even when cleanly, more es- 
pecially in a warm climate, renders them personally unpleasant to 
white people. ‘Those who have not lived among them cannot judge 
of this matter, but those who have will readily agree to our state- 
ment. ‘There are individuals of the white races from whom a strong 
musky odour is emitted, unpleasant enough, it is true, but not com- 
parable with that of the negro, which resembles that exuding from 
the snake, the crocodile, and the beetle. 

Whenever the black slaves shall acquire knowledge, and the 
power of consecutive thinking, it is certain that they will not sub- 
mit io remain slaves. They will either acquire their freedom by 
concession or force, or they will cut the throats of the whites as 
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they did in Haiti, or lose their own lives in the attempt. The 
question is, how shall this be prevented? Possibly, the slaves 
would be willing to work out their own freedom, if the matter were 
fairly put to them. Some persons have speculated on the possibi- 
lity of the negro race being absorbed by intermarriage with the 
whites. But even could this be accomplished, we should loathe 
to see it take place, because it would much deteriorate a race 
which is greatly superior to the other. It would be a long stride 
backwards in civilization. Were the racehorse intermingled with the 
carthorse, the produce would imperfectly possess the qualities of 
both. The world is wide enough to hold both black and white 
nations on its surface, and when there shall be no causes of colli- 
sion between them, they will cease to inflict mutual injury. Oh 
that a man of black blood might arise, to work out the regeneration 
of his race in Africa, to undo the work of which the protector of 
the Red Indians, the philanthropic but unwise, and consequently 
unjust Las Casas, was the original projector—the slavetrade, and 
its results ! 

The fifth letter gives an account, by no means flattering, of the 
state of religion in the Union. On this subject, however, we must 
observe, that the author’s ideas are entirely those of the continental 
ultra-liberal school, of men with whom “religion” and “ super- 
stition”’ are synonymous terms—who regard all outward forms of 
religion as a mere farce, and all who practise them as bigots, 
knaves, or hypocrites. Such opinions will not be received with 
much favour or respect. ‘The sum total of his conclusions is, that 
‘the great current of opinions, of literature, and the philosophy of 
the age,” will sweep away the church, and finally destroy the 
Christian religion ;” and that this ‘‘ destruction” has, ‘ perhaps,” 
made greater progress in the United States than is generally sup- 
posed. As an active but insidious cooperator in this work of * de- 
struction’ he enumerates the sect of Unitarians, which, by his ac- 
count, has made great progress at Boston, and now includes almost 
every man of eminence in that city among its converts. The Uni- 
tarians, we may remark, whatever M. Murat may think, are a 
Christian sect, and would disclaim, we doubt not, as indignantly 
as every other sect of Christians, the idea of being associated in 
any such design as is here imputed to them. 

The sixth letter is on the subject of the administration of justice, 
and the rapturous mode in which the author speaks of his profes- 
sion of an advocate, or what is properly called a practising barrister, 
gives sufficient evidence that he has a strong family liking for that 
species of justice which the longest sword or the shrewdest wit 
can procure. He, evidently, neither understands jurisprudence 
nor legislation, and cares nothing for laws except as they open to. 
him a field for the exercise of that species of chicanery, which ena- 
bles the man of ready wit to take advantage of his duller opponent. 
No man of a rightly constituted mind could have deliberately pub- 
lished the following remarks. They might have served for an 
after-dinner jest, but as a digested opinion, they mark the utterer 
for one unfitted to be trusted with authority over his fellows : 
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“© To me, in fact, nothing is at all comparable to the interior of a tribunal. 
I could pass my whole life with pleasure there, even if I were forced to bé but 
a silentspectator. People talk of the theatre! it is but a feeble and blunder- 
ing copy of a court of justice. Here we have the reality. Tragedy, come- 
dy, farce, and melo-drama, are all to be found here, and the actors are much 
better than those on the stage, because what they represent are the passions 
which they really feel ; I speak of the suitors end the witnesses. It requires one 
to have practised to know the pleasure arising from following up an idea; of 
hunting out a law which seems to evade your search through twenty volumes ; 
to drive it from one entrenchment toanother. When you have got hold of it at 
last, after verifying a thousand quotations, what atriumph! A very different 
one, indeed, from that of catching a red fox after a chase of twenty miles! 
You arrive at the court; with what pleasure you enjoy the surprise which 
your discovery causes to the adverse party. He wishes to postpone the trial ; 
you will not consent to it; it must immediately proceed. ‘The examination of 
the witnesses commences; all are on his side, until you cross-examine them. 
I know nothing more amusing than to cross-examine a witness, half rogue, 
half fool, who has been well tutored by the adverse party, before a good jury. 
W hat art it requires to make him contradict himself; and after that, how easy 
it is to destroy the fabric of reasoning of one’sadversary! The pleadings fol- 
low, then the advocate becomes an actor ; it is the finest part of the whole bu- 
siness; and when he has played his part well, whether the cause is won or 
lost, he carries home the consciousnesss of having done all that was possible to 
do; and his client, even if he is the loser, joins in the unanimous applause be- 
stowed on his exertions by the court and the auditory. Sothat, whatever may 
be the fate of the cause, it always furnishes the advocate with the means of 
triumph. I cannot speak of the profession otherwise than con amore, for the 
happiest hours of my life are those which I have devoted to it.” i 

What a base kind of ambition is developed through the pple 
of this passage! How strongly marked is the selfsame spirit 
which made of the elder Murat a soldier of fortune! What a dis- 
regard of everything but intensely selfish objects, which would lead 
him to sacrifice the whole human race for the gratification of indi- 
vidual ambition. Elsewhere he praises the laws of the United 
States, but what a libel is it on them, that he should have been 
enabled to extract from them so much tyrannous delight, hunting 
their meaning through twenty volumes, to secure a cause right or 
wrong, perchance to crush the helpless or aid the guilty, playing 
the part of an actor in real scenes, either of tragedy or comedy, 
and then describing it all with infinite gusto, as a thing far prefer- 
able to hunting a red fox twenty miles! Are human beings only 
made for sport to such men as this? We fear that these feelings 
are by no means uncommon. If M. Murat was so delighted with 
the practice of ‘* man-hunting,” as an advocate in the United States, 
why did he leave it and his postmaster’s situation? We suspect 
that he preferred the shorter process of ‘‘ man-hunting,” by means 
of musquet and sabre in Europe. 

From the seventh letter, which gives a good general account of 
the existing laws in the Union, we extract the following sentence, 
in which there would be much good sense, supposing that all law- 
yers were philosophers : 

‘In a theocracy, the government is in the hands of priests; under a military 
despotism, in those of generals; in a country governed by laws, it is just that 
their interpreters and their ministers should be the governors. And we are 
well governed, and I look upon this influenceoflawyers upon the government, 
as the strongest guaranty of our liberties. And it is to that consummation 
that Europe will come, in proportion as liberty shall be better understood in 
that part of the world.” 
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The eighth letter treats of the army, navy, and Indian popula- 
tion. Six thousand men is the total amount of the army, which 
is not maintained for the purpose of keeping the populace in order, 
as is the fashion of other countries, but for the purpose principally, 
of garrisoning a frontier line of some thousand leagues all around 
the Union. ‘The artillery occupies the coasts of the Atlantic ; the 
infantry those of the Gulf of Mexico, the frontiers of Missouri and 
Arkansas, chiefly as a security against the Indian tribes. The 
following is a very correct statement : 

‘“* The present army can only be considered as the skeleton, or the nursery 
of a much larger one; it is destined, so to speak, to preserve the tradition of 
military usages and regulations. he officers of whom it is composed are, in 
general, very good, and in the event ofa war, would he immediately promot- 
ed tosuperior grades, and distributed among the new regiments that would be 
raised. What would be most wanted, would be geod non-commissioned offi- 
cers, which make the basis and the nerves of every good army. 

** The real military strength of the United States army consists, not in its 
army, but in its militia. Every citizen forms part of it, up to an age which 
varies in the different states ; for ifthe army belongs to the federal government, 
the militia depends entirely on the several states.” 

Whoever has travelled, as we have done, through all our West- 
ern confederacy, will instantly recognize the fidelity of the follow- 
ing picture : 

** But it is the militia of the west and of the south which you should see. 
A reg..nent of mounted riflemen, that is to say, of men inured to all the fatigues 
«L . privations of the almost savage life of a first establishment, each of them 
mounted on a horse which he knows perfectly, armed with his trusty rifle, to 
which both he and his family have been indel.ted for many a dinner in time of 
need. These people laugh at every sort of fatigue ; to them a campaign isa 
real party of pleasure. They are perfectly acquainted with the woods, and 
know how to find their way by the sun and the bark o/s the trees, following an 
enemy ora stag by the scent ; in this they are aided by their dogs, for each of 
them has adog with him. ‘They wear no uni‘orm, every one comes in the 
dress he wears in his daily occupation, which has been spun and woven by his 
wife, from the cotton which he has himself planted. A hat made of palm leaves 
plaited, covers a face which has been blackened by the smoke of the bivouac ; 
an otter’s skin, neatly folded and sewed together, contains his ammunition, his 
materials for kindling a fire, and his small allowance of tobacco ; a knapsack 
behind the saddle carries provisions for himself and his horse. The animal is 
not more nice on that head than his master; a few handstul of Indian corn per 
day content him; but in the evening, on artiving. at the camp, he is unsad- 
dled, unbridled, and with two of his feet tied together, he is turned loose into 
the woods, where a rich grass quickly provides hita with a frugal supper. 
Discipline is not very rigid with sucha troop ; no regular movements, every 
man makes war for himself, and, as it were, instinctively. It is a hunting 
party on a grand scale ; and yet these are the troops which most distinguished 
themselves in the last war, and who repulsed the English at the battle of New 
Orleans.” 


The philosopher who contemplates the result of this battle will 
rejoice over the result, not because those who won happened to be 
Americans or republicans, but because those who lost were inva- 
ders.* After a just eulogium on the high state of maritime science 


* The following are two stanzas from a popular song, entitled «« The Hunters of 
Kentucky :” 
“* We raised a bank to hide our heads, not that we thought of dying, 
But that we like to take a rest, unless the game be flying ; 
Behind it stood our little force, none wished it to be greater, 
For every man was half a horse and half an alligator. 
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and skill in the United States, the author states that in case of a 
war it might be difficult for them to find sailors. We have not 
much patience with the pugnacious disposition which leads M. 
Murat, like Captain Basil Hall, always to be calculating on wars, 
even when we recollect that it is their méfier ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, we pause to extract the following accurate remark : 

** Notwithstanding, there is one consideration which consoles me, and that is, 
that no war can be undertaken that is not sanctioned by the will of the majo- 
rity. An unpopular war can never be undertaken by the United States, and 
it the people wish for war, they will know how to carry it on.” 

With regard to the race of Red Indians, the author talks much 
good sense, and also some absurdities. Natural causes are ope- 
rating upon the Indians, and gradually they must disappear from 
the face of the earth. It is clearly understood, from the experience 
of ages, that the character of the white men and red men is so far 
dissimilar, that they cannot live on terms of equality while in a 
state of proximity. Which, then, shall remove—the whites, who 
are many, and who have much valuable artificial property, or the 
Indians, who are few, and scarcely possess any property but what 
they carry about their persons? ‘The Indians reply, that the red 
men have the best right to remain, because they are the indigenous 
lords of the soil; and moreover, that the reservations of land scat- 
tered here and there amid the territories of the whites, have been 
preserved to them by specific laws; therefore it is cruel to turn 
them off. It is a pleasant thing to see the spirit of philanthropy 
existing, even though it be put forth in absurdities, for it is an evi- 
dence of the good that is in human nature, and a proof that the de- 
sire to do evil is rare when misery does not press ; but the philan- 
thropy has in this case degenerated into a blameable spirit of slan- 
der on the government of the United States, a spirit which has 
been much fomented by former governments in England for mis- 
chievous purposes. ‘The opponents of the United States were ac- 
customed to remark on the difference of treatment which the In- 
dians of Canada have received at the hands of the English govern- 
ment, compared with what they have received from the govern- 
ment of the Union. It is very true, but the two nations have 
never yet been placed in the same condition. The English govern- 
ment, constantly ridden by a nightmare fear that the Americans 
would take Canada from them, have on all occasions sought to en- 
list the passions of the Indians on their side, and to keep them at 
war with the Americans, by making them annual presents, especi- 
ally ofarms. Itis a high crime, whoever may commit it, to ex- 
cite the savage man to attack the civilized. The Americans have 
not imitated the example. ‘They make no subsidiary presents, and 
promptly make war on the Indians in case of necessity, but, na- 


tionally speaking, without more of cruelty than is the result of all 
war. 


«« They didn’t let our patience tire, before they showed their faces, 
We didn’t choose to waste our fire, but snugly kept our places ; 
Until so near we saw them wink, we thought it time to stop ’em, 
It would have done you good, I think, to see Kentucky drop ’em.”” 
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The American government has ever treated the Indians with na- 
tional good faith, has never broken a treaty with them. Yet still, 
they get possession of all their land. True ; but is it by an unfair 
process? Let us analyze the character of the Indian, and we shall 
get a result. 

The grand distinction between the red man and the white is, that 
the former “‘ takes no thought for the morrow.” He is as devoted 
to the dolce far niente as ever was an Jtalian of easy means. He 
will not move from his lazy reclining posture until hunger compels 
him, and, after catching as much game as will satiate his hunger, 
he returns to it again. Work he will not; ¢hat his wife must do 
for him ; and though poor in every physical sense, he is as haughty 
in spirit as though he possessed the whole world uncontrolled. Pos- 
sessing almost inconceivable constancy of endurance, as regards 
physical suffering, he has no moral power over himself to prevent 
physical enjoyment from degenerating into brutality. To see al- 
cohol and to place himself past thinking with it, are one and the 
same thing with him. Not even his pride and abhorrence of degra- 
dation can effect any restraint. If he could contrive it, he would 
remain drunk forever. He can enjoy the produce of the labours 
of others, but as to working himself, he will not hear of it. He 
would like to have all the advantages which the white man posses- 
ses, but he will not pay the white man’s price for them,— industry 
and foresight. The white man asks for an acre on which he can 
grow corn; the Indian asks for leagues as his hunting ground. The 
process whereby the hunting ground changes owners is very sim- 
ple. The whites settle on the skirts of the Indian territories, and 
enclose their plantations, whereupon the wild animals take the alarm 
and become scarcer. While the crop is growing, the cultivator or 
squatter takes his rifle to kill deer. ‘The Indian complains, and a 
death probanly takes place on one side or the other, precisely on 
the same system as the skirmishes between poachers and gamekeep- 
ers in England. ‘The Indians then watch their opportunity, and 
perhaps massacre a white family or two. The relatives seek re- 
venge, and slaughter perhaps a dozen Indians, whereupon the neigh- 
bouring tribes collect from all quarters, and a petty war commences, 
which gradually increases till the nation is obliged to take it up, 
and the Indians, as a matter of course, are beaten. They then un- 
dergo the fate of the conquered, that is to say, the conquerors seize 
their land and settle upon it; but in all cases they leave a reserva- 
tion for the use and enjoyment of the Indians, immensely beyond 
their necessities. In some instances this space has been enough 
to breed sufficient game to support them, but at all events sufficient 
cattle. In these reservations their right of possession has been strict- 
ly respected, and in most cases an annual supply of provisions and 
necessaries has been afforded. Laws have been enacted to pre- 
vent them from selling their land by private contract to the whites, 
who have also been prohibited from selling them brandy, or even 
tafficking with them, except under protecting regulations. Every 
thing, in short, has been done, that laws could accomplish, on the 
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part of the American government, to protect the Indians of the res- 
ervations from the encroachments of the American citizens. But 
even as poaching continues in England in spite of game laws, so 
the whites bordering on the reservations smuggle brandy among 
the Indians, who are nothing loth, and gradually they are stripped 
of ev erything they ean alienate, and are left in misery. ‘They will 
not cultivate the earth for subsistence, and, like children, they will 
sell for prese nt enjoyment the very provisions they have been sup- 
plied with by the government. No laws can provide against such 
an evil as this, and by degrees their numbers are lessened, because 
they have not the power of selfcontroul. The land is not divided 
among them, but merely held in common, and nothing is produced 
from it but what nature furnishes. In the reservations of the State 
of New York, a portion of the food of the Indians consists of the 
wild rice, which is indigenous. Brandy, and quarrels, and insuffi- 
cient food, by slow process destroy their numbers ; and it sometimes 
happens that half a dozen Indians become the sole occupiers of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres. 

Let us not be understood as wishing to advocate any cruelty or 
injustice towards the Indians. We regard them with pity, but we 
do not see how sentimentality is to relieve them. The border-line 
between them and the whites is ever sure to be the scene of con- 
tention and constant squabbles, which the laws of the Union cannot 
reach. ‘lhe white inhabitants of the southern states settle their 
quaivels by duels ; the Indians and squatters occasionally ‘ rifle ”’ 
one another at bush-fighting. It is the custom on the outskirts of 
civilization, and scenes of a similar nature take place on the reserva- 
tions. Before the partial removal of the Cherokees from Georgia, 
they took it into their heads to attack a stagecoach which crossed 
their territory, and put the passengers in fear of their lives, though 
the road had long been in acknowledged use. It is affirmed that 
the whites purposely seek disputes with the Indians, knowing that 
it is a means of ultimately getting possession of their lands. That 
the white men may from interested motives commit unjust actions 
is nothing new, but the custom is no less ancient for the red men 
to entice thei about them for the purpose of getting brandy; and 
among drunken people there is usually no want of an excuse for a 
quarrel, ‘That any such interested feelings extend beyond individ- 
uals, we deny, and refer to the laws of the Unicn regarding Indian 
reservations as a proof. Nothing but making the Indians equal in 
character to the whites can remedy the evil, so long as they remain 
in the neighbourhood of each other. ‘This is forbidden by their 
differing qualities. ‘The whites are industrious, and conscious of 
superiority ; the haughtiness of the Indians is only exceeded by 
their laziness. It is an acknowledged fact that the Indians, almost 
universally, are so addicted to the use of “ fire-water,” that they 
will sacrifice every consideration to obtain it. Clothes, weapons, 
children, wives, food, all are as nothing when compared with the 
accursed poison which steeps their senses in momentary delirium. 
Yet, nowithstanding this, they have never possessed sufficient in- 
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dustry to distil it for themselves. Surely this is a strong proof of 
their utter want of industrious energy. ‘The French of Canada 
and Louisiana were accustomed to cohabit with Indian women, 
but this is rarely the case with the descendants of the Saxon race, 
who invariably consider them as inferior to themselves, though su- 
perior to the negroes. 

Much pains have occasionally been taken by the government, to 
promote the education of the Indian chiefs in the colleges of the 
United States, in order thereby to operate upon their tribes. There 
is no want of natural capacity among them; they have the powers 
of oratory, can think and reason, and have vanity enough to excite 
them to action; but they have also an intensity of pride, which 
prompts them to do nothing, rather than submit to acknowledge 
any inferiority. One of the Indian chiefs went through his studies 
at the college with considerable eclat, and was received in the 
neighbouring families, as a visitor, upon apparently equal terms. 
He fell in love with the daughter of a respectable family, who was 
not altogether indifferent to him, and asked her in marriage. The 
lady’s friends were astonished at his presumption, and refused his 
application with something of the kind of scorn which an English 
duke might use towards a tradesman or schoolmaster aspiring to 
the hand of his heiress. ‘The haughty spirit of the Indian chief 
was aroused, and leaving the haunts of civilization he retired to 
histribe. His tribe beheld him wearing the garb of the whites, and 
they asked, ‘‘Whence comes this degenerate red-skin, who wears 
not the garb of the forest?” Roused by the taunt, he threw away 
the trappings of civilization, and took to the mocassins, leggings, 
blanket, and rifle. Where is the power, where are the laws, which 
shall overcome this kind of prejudices Laws may perchance pre- 
vent the white from ‘‘working a button-hole” in the body of an 
Indian, but they cannot force him to make an equal, an associate of 
him, or to receive him into his house ; neither can they force the 
Indian to strip himself of his haughtiness, and reason like a philo- 
sopher on the matter, or to treat the whites de puissance en puis- 
sance. His philosophy is of that class of which Syphax says :— 

*«?'Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul ; 
I think the Romans call it stoicism.” 

The talk of preserving a savage nation, separate in institutions, 
language and manners, in the midst of a civilized one, appears to 
us too absurd to require serious refutation. 

The invention of the Cherokee alphabet is certainly a remarkable 
circumstance; the inventor, however, was not a pure Indian, but 
a half-blood, called in Cherokee See-quah-yah, and in English, 
George Guess. Being lamed in war, and confined to his wigwam, 
a cripple for life, he set himself seriously to reflect, whether the 
talking leaf of the whites was a gift of the Great Spirit, or only a 
human discovery. Having decided upon the latter, he set about 
the task of preparing signs for an alphabet. He first used painted 
figures of birds and beasts to express sounds. These he after- 
wards changed for simpler forms, at first two hundred in number, 
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which he subsequently reduced to eighty-six. This is the alpha- 
bet made use of for the Cherokee Phemz. But the mere posses- 
sion of the power of reading and writing is not civilization, although 
it is a step towards its acquirement. 

M. Murat seems excessively afraid of what the Indians may do 
some day, to the injury of the United States, and gravely states, 
that it is possible some Napoleon may one day arise of the red race, 
who, taking possession of the Empire of Mexico, will stir up the 
whole of the Indians to make war on the Union, for the recovery 
of Texas, which has caused so many disputes. This is a wild idea 
enough. It presupposes what never has happened, and is never 
likely to happen—union of purpose among the Indian tribes. Had 
they possessed the power of union, foreigners could never have 
gained a footing in their country. Friendly Indians did good ser- 
vice in behalf of the “fathers” in New England. Had Cortez 
found the Mexicans united, Montezuma would have retained his 
throne. Had not the Peruvian Incas quarrelled, even Pizarro 
might have been beaten off by that feeble people. ‘The small num- 
ber of gallant Araucanians inhabiting the southern end of Chili, 
were a free and a united people, and they have remained uncon- 
quered even to this day. Daily experience tells us that the Indi- 
ans would, for the most part, rather fight with each other, than 
with the whites, and when they do fight with the whites, they are 
almost constantly beaten, notwithstanding our most disgraceful Flor- 
ida war with a mere handful of Seminoles. 

Texas has become a cause of quarrel, or rather we should say of 
longing, to more nations than one, and if the descriptions of it be 
correct, it is a country to long for. The larger portion of the 
Southern States of the Union is too flat to be considered a beauti- 
ful country, though rich enouga in products. But Texas is a re- 
gion of hill and dale, of forest and grass Jand, of limestone rocks, 
and pure waters, in brooks, springs, and rivers, running over peb- 
bly and sandy bottoms, with a fine climate and fertile soil. Wheat, 
oranges, and vines may be produced there, and consequently it is 
fit for breeding almost every kind of cattle. The origin of the dis- 
putes about this province we believe to be as follows :—A few scat- 
tered herdsmen bred cattle there prior to the revolution, and the 
cavalry of the King of Spain kept the hordes of Indians somewhat 
at bay during a constant war. When the revolution produced dis- 
order, the Indians took advantage of the time, and regained pos- 
session of the land from which the Spaniards had driven them 
away. ‘The red men said, “ It is ours.”” The King of Spain said, 
“It ismine.”” The red men had certainly the prior claim; but the 
power of the Spanish king gained the possession. The govern- 
ment of the the Republic of Mexico maintained that the possession 
reverted to them; but the red men, being strongest, drove away the 
cattle breeders, and kept the territory for a hunting ground. Under 
these circumstances, one of the governments which ruled Mexico 
during the period of changes, granted or sold to Mr Austin, an en- 
terprising speculator, a large tract of land in the province, for the 
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purpose of establishing a colony of Americans, subject to the Mex- 
ican Republic. ‘This was probably done from the feeling that the 
American hunters would be the best settlers to clear the province of 
the Indians, and it is understood that they were very successful in 
doing so. Under these circumstances, it was extremely natural 
that more of their countrymen should flock to them; in fact, the 
number of settlers has so much increased, that we believe there are 
now upwards of five thousand families from the Western States of 
the Union, who possess thriving properties in Texas. The specu- 
lative people of the Union then established a yearly caravan from 
Louisville and the neighbourhood, which carried on a profitable 
trade. The Mexican government, finding that this traffic brought 
no grist to their mill in the shape of customhouse duties, prohibi- 
ted it, and ordered that in future no trade should be carried on but 
by sea. The colonists paid no regard to the edict, knowing that 
there were no means of enforcing it; another law was then made, 
forbidding all further immigration from the United States, which was 
as little regarded. The Mexican government having attempted to 
dispossess these people, they threw off their nominal allegiance and 
set the military republic at defiance. Ten thousand rifles set at nought 
all the efforts of the beggarly guerilla cavalry which Mexico can 
furnish forth, with Indian allies toboot. The Mexicans are loud in 
their denunciations of this violation of their territory; but the squat- 
ters will not be made to understand without force wherein consists 
the crime of occupying land which was only lying waste. That 
Texas is not an integral part of the Mexican Republic may be 
gathered from the fact, that there is extant a decree of the Ameri- 
can Congress, determining that it shall be governed asa colony. As 
it was foreseen that, in time, Texas would become a source of an- 
noyance, as Florida formerly was, attempts have been made, hither- 
to without success, to purchase it from the Mexican government. 
As the case stands at present, the quarrel is not between the gov- 
ernment of Mexico and the United States; but between the Mexi- 
can government and the Texian colonists. If the power of the 
Mexican government equalled the jealousy of the generality of the 
individuals composing it, there would be no restraint of morality to 
hinder them from ruining the whole of the colonists. ‘This the lat- 
ter are fully aware of, and they will, therefore, protect themselves 
with the strong hand and outstretched arm, well accustomed to 
wield the long and heavy rifle of the western wilderness. If Texas 
can maintain itself against the imperfect, because disunited, power 
of Mexico, it will become an independent community, and, after 
having become an independent community, it will be entitled to de- 
clare itself a member of the United States if the Union be willing 
to fraternize with it. 
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FRAGMEMT OF A WILD BALLAD. 
By J. M. Field, of the Western Theatres. 


‘Twas a charnel, vast and deep, 
And dismally illum’d; 

Where in their final sleep, 
Generations lay entomb’d. 


Wrapt in its gloom profound, 
And cavern’d deep in earth, 

No mortal voice or sound, 
Within its hall had birth. 


The fleshless dead alone, 

In heaps were gather’d there ; 
Dark pyramids of bone, 

All worm-eaten and bare. 


Around the blacken’d wall, 
Cold vapours chilly hung; 

Like a dim and floating pall, 
Around its horrors flung. 


And hanging from on high, 
Pale, flickering mid the damp, 
Burn’d blue and dismally, 
A funeral lamp. 


A glimmer, faint and blue, 
Amid the mists it shed ; 

While took a deadlier hue, 
The aspect of the dead, 


There by its ghastly light, 
Before the startled eye, 

Shades seemed to rise in sight, 
And mid the gloom to fly. 


And moanings dull and low, 
Came borne upon each gust ; 
That drearily and slow, 


Sigh’d round the mould’ring dust. 


Sounds mournful—aye, and sweet, 
As some lone spirit’s breath, 
Who hovering, might repeat 
Its song of grief and death. 


Fit music for the throng, 
Who reckless of its call, 
Slept weariless and long, 
Within that shadow’s hall. 
* # # * *” 
Hark ! live those dismal strains, 
That loudly now sweep by ; 
Or, are they but the brain’s 
Unreal hentear) 


More sadly wild they swell,— 
No sounds of earth are they ;— 

Such tones might never dwell 
On ears of living clay. 


See! fainter hangs that gloom, 
Which ne’er might seem to stir ; 


Pale rising gleams illume 
The vasty sepulchre. 


Hark! still more loud and high, 
That music peals its flight ; 
And mists dispelling fly, 
Chas’d by the growing light. 


Commingling, they uprise, 
And echo round the dome ; 

While star!led Silence flies 
In terror from her home. 


Throughout the cavern’d isles, 
Dim phantom shadows rove, 
And see !—those slumbering piles 

Of dead, begin to move! 


Life stirs among the throng ; 
Their rattling bones, I wist, 
Sound dismally along, 
And tell that they exist. 


In eager rivalry, 
That strain they all obey’d ; 
Strange ’twas to hear and see 
The clatter that they made. 


Tn mad confusion, all 
Clash in their wild delight ; 
Spring from their loosened thrall, 
Again to reunite. 


There searching mid the bone, 
Grim skulls you might behold, 

Each, culling forth its own 
From those alone that roll’d. 


And soon each sever’d limb, 
That scattering had lain, 

Breaks from its torpor dim, 
To knit its joints again. 


Oh! strange it was to view, 
Deep in that cavern drear, 

All in their blacken’d hue 
Such grisly forms appear. 


A wild array they made, 
As into divers bands, 
Their numbers they array’d 
And join’d their fleshless hands. 


First, slowly in a ring, 
As sinks that falling train, 
Their forms to light they bring ; 
Then distant fade again 


Oh! as the fitful light, 
Glared on their bony points, 
Cold worms before the sight, 


Twin’d round their clammy joints. 
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The Modern Magician ; or, Pills and Perquisites. 


The celebrated doctor and professor tells things past, present, 
and to come, by means of a quobdas, or kanus, handed down for 
nine generations, from his great ancestor Ulan Gorff, who, in the 
reign of Sweye, king of Norway, was burnt for being a wizard, 
being charged with having a familiar, but was, in reality, no other 
but a Gam, or humbug, a good genius, which is a constant attend- 
ant of the chief of each tribe of the Laplanders, and most of the 
aborigines, or old inhabitants of Scandinavia, and all the re- 
gions of the north or west. 

His life has been devoted to the study of astrology ; and he here- 
by informs the learned, that the chief reason of his present visit to 
these regions of the globe is to have the opportunity of enabling 
the blind to behold the expected amazing comet, whose appearance 
was predicted by him in his Ephemeris Septentrionalis, published 
at Copenhagen and Stockholm, 1743, the transit of which, being 
laid down to the south of the equinoctial line, could not be observ- 
ed in his own country ; being below the horizon of Lapland, that 
stupendous phenomenon will be invisible to all the inhabitants 
thereof. 

He begs leave to acquaint the public that he hath, by frequent 
converse with some Brahmins, (who, by means of the Russian ca- 
ravans from China and India, have passed from the east into Nor- 
way,) acquired all the wisdom of the Oriental Magi, or Gymnoso- 
phists, or ancient soothsayers, modern Rosicrusians ; the first Eu- 
ropean professors of the cabalistical and hermetic arts, derived ori- 
ginally from the Pythagorean sect; and hath, according to the un- 
alterable rule and law of the original founder, condemned himself 
to a septennial silence and cessation of speech, but utters his re- 
sponses in writing, void of all perspicuity, and easy to be compre- 
hended by capacity. 

He, therefore, professes and understands all the mysteries of 
cheiromancy, alectromancy, and catoptromancy, he having a magi- 
cal glass to be consulted upon extraordinary occasions. He can 
also divine either by hydromancy or negromancy, and is fully pos- 
sessed of oneiocritica, or the interpretation of dreams; and will 
prove to the virtuosi, that he hath the true selinites lac lune, or 
moon-stone, proper for the making talismans, only to be found ge- 
nuine near the volcano of Hecla; and though he also hath, in his 
museum, several of his mystical knots and magical darts of his 
countrymen, the Samoieds and Finlanders, he sticks chiefly to his 
magical kanus. 

From all which it is evident, (even to the literati themselves, ) 
that he can inform mankind whether life be happy or unhappy ? 
Suits at law, who shall overcome? If the party is to be rich, and 
how wealth may be lawfully obtained? He answers to all ques- 
tions relating to love, gallantry, and marriage; as what manner of 
person one shall be courted by, and be married unto? Whether at 
present bachelor, maid, husband, wife, widower, or widow? Whe- 
ther the party be beloved or not? Children, their number and sex? 
also, the diseases, crosses, or accidents, or other fortunate and un- 
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fortunate adventures and events he, she, or they shall meet with, 
or be incident unto, with the means of preventing and avoiding 
them; and can foretell most people’s business, even before they 
deliver in any questions ; all which he performs with due regard to 
honour, and the strictest secrecy. 

*.* He sells prolific drops for barrenness, the true arcanum 
by which the northern hive anciently poured forth its swarms 
over the rest of Europe; the use of them counteracts the inclem- 
ency of that climate, and invigorates cold and languid constitu- 
tions. 


MINA. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH.—PART I. 


Argument.—All, who have interested themselves in the disastrous affairs of our 
South American neighbours, must be well acquainted with the patriotic enterprise of 
Mina. His melancholy story is well set forth in Ward’s account of Mexico. The 
sketch, which follows, was written in early youth, and many years have elapsed 
since we, even, saw it; but, whether good or bad, we resolve to republish it now, 
without emendation. 


Scene—The Rancho del Venadito, on the hacienda of Tlachiquera, near the 
city of Guanaxuato, in New Spain. 'Time—evening and the night succeed- 
ing. Don Xavier Mina seated by an open lattice, and Rosario, his page, 
dimly seen at the extremity of the room. 


MINA. 


In this lone mansion of my youthful friend, 
Don Mariano, will I rest awhile 

From war’s tumultuous turmoil and the rage 
Of sanguinary horrors, and forget 

For some brief space, ’mid nature’s still repose, 
The miseries of nations. O thou blest Spirit, 
Immutable, eternal Liberty ! 

Thy home is on the mountains, and thy sons 
Must toil and bleed to gain thy holy shrine, 
And break the tyrant’s sceptre and bestrew 
Their gory pathway with the murderous tools 
Of power ;—their midnight couch must be the earth, 
Their bosom friends, the carbine and the brand, 
And the wild cries of forest animals, 

Or lone responses of tired sentinels, 

Their broken slumbers’ lullaby. The roar 

Of enfiladed musquetry—ihe clash 

Of gleaming sabres, and the shrieks and shouts 
Of onset, triumph, agony and death, 

Must be the softest accents that awake 

The patriot soldier from his tented bed, 

And break his feverish dreams of distant loves. 
But, oh! where breathes the base degenerate wretch 
Who dares not vindicate the holy laws 

Of all presiding nature, trampled on? 

Who crouches at the tyrant’s beck and does 
The tyrant’s bidding on his suffering peers, 
Hath lost the mind and privilege of man. 
Where’er one man, by conquest or descent, 
Doth lord it o’er his fellows, and usurp 
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Power from the nation, who alone may rule, 
There let the patriot rise in wrath and hurl 
The despot to the dust from which he sprung. 
For thee, O heaven descended goddess! thron’d 
In man’s expanding soul, e’en at his birth, 
The pride, the glory of his being—long 
And deeply hath my heart in sileuce bled. 
Torn from life’s best affections—from the love 
Of mother, kindred, friend—and, more than all, 
Of her who was the birthstar of my fate— 
I have devoted my best years to thee : 
But now, awhile, I may count back the links 
Of fortune’s cankered chain—and trace the clue 
Of being through the sufferings and the woes 
Of ever-varying destiny, till again 
I may behold in memory’s light the scenes 
Of other days.—-Alas! 

ROSA. 

My lord, did’st call ? 
MINA. 


No, good Rosario! dastard nature seeks 

To play the tyrant, and perchance I shrunk 

A moment from my spirit’s dignity. 

Prisoned in gross material substance oft 

The heavenborn soul will droop beneath the weight 
Of its vast energies, and leave the heart 

Sole lord of all its powers; but now ’tis past, 

The encroaching weakness.—But thy fragile frame, 
My little page, unused to war’s rude life, 

And wasting toils and dangers imminent, 

Claims due repose ; for me, since early youth, 

The starred heaven hath been my canopy, 

The rock or heath, my bed; and I have slept 
Among blood-dripping banners, shattered arms, 
And corses not yet cold in death, so long 

That ’tis a luxury, unknown for years, 

To slumber neath a roof ;—guerilia chiefs 

Not often find a rancho for the night. 

Go to thy sluinbers, lovely boy ! 


ROSA. 
My lord, 


Can I do nought to serve thee—nought to give 
Relief to thy fatigued and warworn frame, 
That may assist thy tranquilizing sleep? 
Could I but soothe thy spirit to repose, 

Or hush thy heart, [ should indeed be blest, 
More, more than blest, my ever dearest lord ! 


MINA. 


Thou art a faithful and sweet boy ; but what 
Canst thou, with all thy tenderness and kind 
Observance, do to heal a broken heart 

Or still the torrent ofa warlike soul? 

Canst thou allay the anguish of the past 

Or kindle hope inte fruition ?—On 

Thy youthful brow there hangs the solemn shade 
Of something ill by-gone ; and canst thou pour 
Balm o’er a bosom robbed of all its joys? 
Thou well mayst turn away when such a task, 
Beyond all skill of mortal surgery, 

Is set before thee. 
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ROSA. 
Good my lord, didst say 
Thy heart was robbed of all its former joys? 


MIWA. 


Ay, thus I said in bitterness ; I was 

So happy once, it poisons all my speech 

To tell my present sorrows. Wouldst thou know, 
Rosario, all the pleasures of my youth 

And all my past enjoyments—go and ask 

The Alpine solitudes of bold Monreal, 

The groves that skirt the valley of Navarre, 

The cliff-arched grottoes of the Pyrenees, 

And many a bower of bliss that blossoms yet, 
And all will tell the tale. But what avails 

Weak reminiscence? I have wedded war— 
War for the rights of man, and holy bands 

Have hallowed my espousals—o’er crossed swords 
The irrevocable vow hath soared to heaven, 

And deeds have stamped it with the seal of fate, 
Unchangeable as Deity! Let the past 

Sleep in the unfathomed ocean of the soul, 

Amid the wreck of glorious things till time, 

And chance and change no more have influence 
O’er man’s fresh budding hopes—to blast and wither ! 
But why so sad and pale, Rosario? 


ROSA. 


A thought passed o’er my mind, as thou didst speak, 
And I unwittingly upon my brow 
Did picture it—but now ’tis gone. 


MINA. 
It was 

A thought of gloom. I may reciprocate 
Thy generous offering now and seek the cause 
Of sorrow in thy soui; perchance, my fate 
May teach thee moral warfare with the foes 
That make the heart their battlefield, while thou 
Art day by day familiar with the strife 
That nature’s children wage for liberty. 
Thou well dost know that this my warring life 
Suits not the feelings of my heart; had Spain 
Been other than a dungeon of despair, 
Contending hosts had never known my name. 


ROSA. 


I thought, my noble lord, of thy bold deeds 
Of high emprise, and as I followed on 

From great to greater—from Marina’s walls 
To San Gregorio, I could but think, 

Hadst thou in either of thy battles fall’n, 

How many eyes the story of thy fate 

Had filled with bitter tears ; how many hearts 
Writhed in deep anguish at thine early doom! 


MINA. 


Thanks for thy friendly thought ; but why forestall 
What fortune’s chances may too soon achieve? 

Or why imagine, were I gone, no chief 

More worthy would be left to wage the war? 


ROSA, 


But, Sefior, thou, erewhile, didst speak of loves ; 
Their hearts would surely bleed if thou wert gone. 
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MINA. 


There thou art certain and thou well mayst be. 
Yes, many would bewail me—many weep 

And mourn awhile and then resume their smiles ; 
There is but one who never would forget 

Or cease to sorrow for the daring chie 

Who fell on foreign strand; but she’s afar, 

And dead, perchance—away ! thy boding speech 
Would make a dastard of immortal Mars. 

Go, bear my best affection to our host, 

The gallant Mariano, and desire 

The chief, for converse of avail and high 
Import, to meet me here ev’n now ; and then, 
Rosario, seek thy couch and court repose, 
Drowning thy fancies and thy fears alike. 


ROSA. 
Be heaven the guardian of my noble chief! 


MINA. 
Amen, my little page! good-night, Rosario! 
(Exit Rosario. ) 

So he hath gone, poor boy ! his gentle heart 

Owns not the warrior’s ardour in the rage 

And havoc of conflicting elements ; 

But, oh, how often hath he soothed the last 

Dread moments of the soldier’s agonies— 

Staunched the deep wound, allayed the burning thirst, 

Composed the bloody pillow, raised the head 

Delirious with anguish, and with hand, 

Like angel’s, lulled the fevered pulse! How oft, 

Bent o’er the gory bed, hath he upheld 

The blessed crucifix before the eyes 

Of dying patriots and warmly breathed 

Their parting orison when o’er them came 

The shadows of untravelled worlds—the gloom 

That wraps the immortal spirit in the vale 

Of Chaos in her old dominion dire. 

I fondly love that sad mysterious youth. 

Until this eve he hath been silent—watched 

My wants and answered to my wishes ere 

Voiced quickly forth, and ever by my side, 

In thoughtful silence he hath glided on, 

Searching for foes and warning their approach 

Long ere they came. So much devotion flows 

From some o’ermantled cause, beyond the grasp 

Of calculating thought—but I will search— 
Enter Don MARIANO, 

Friend of my youth, I greet thee well! ’t is long 

Since the wild waves of desolating war 

Sundered our fortunes, but again we meet 

The same as in the antique halls and towers 

Of venerable Saragossa. 


MARIANO. 
Ay, the same, 

Or more, O lion-hearted chief! thy praise 

Fills every heart that feels for human weal, 

And every tongue breathes eloquence when thou 

And thy achievements are the inspiring theme. 


MINA. 


Beshrew thy present speech, ey noble friend, 
And cull thy words more carefully, It ne’er 
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Doth appertain to justest liberty 

Thus to o’erween the simplest acts of duty ; 
We act as freemen ought, and freedom’s sons 
Should never mimic royal pageantries, ~ 
Nor deal in adulation, nor indulge 

In undue forms of reverence to those 

Whose names are heralded by bugle-horns. 
The eternal order of revolving worlds 

Is simple as sublime ; let man’s applause, 
When due, be the still look of gratitude ! 


MARIANO. 


Disclaim, with such high terms and looks sincere, 
The extorted homage of the world, and thou 
Mightst reign in every human heart, the lord 

Of mind—an empire tyrants ne’er enslaved. 


MINA. 


Thy pardon, Sefior! but I wished to speak 
Of things essential to the present weal 

Of myriads. Thou knowst the nature close, 
Subtle and envious, of Torres’ soul ; 

How by most guileful artifice he worked 

My misadventures in the vicinage 

Of Sombrero ; and how, when Linan drew 
His lines of siege round San Gregorio, 

And threatened ruin to the coward priest, 
He violently retained my choicest troops 

To guard his Reverence; and sent me forth 
With clowns undisciplined and unobeying, 
To urge the siege of Guanaxuato. There, 
First deed of shame that e’er befel me—there 
Disgrace frowned on my once victorious banner ! 
But I ’Il not think of that discomfiture, 

For I would yet preserve my reason clear. 
Now for thy counsel—thou art wise in war ; 
Abide we here or seek the open plains 

Of ever-blooming Silao? 


MARIANO. 
No foes 
Can tread yon deep barrancas unbeheld, 
And none dare force the pass that intervenes 
Us and Orrantia; therefore danger seems 
Afar from thee and thy guerilla band 
For a brief time ; thou canst augment thy strength 
In silence here, and burst upon the foe 
Again in all thy terrors, when he sleeps. 


MINA. 


So be it then! Orrantia I contemn 

Ev’n as the Pyrenean huntsman doth 

The spectre-haunted hind ; ’t would better fit 
The pampered parasites of ruthless power 

To play the matador, than thus to lead 
Things human to the war of sacrilege. 

The dastard cravens dare not wield the brand 
In manly fight, but steal behind and stab 

I’ the darkness—and if by the sheerest chance 
Rg seize a prisoner, straight they bear him on 
To the camp’s centre and display their valour 
In cruel slaughter of a pinioned man. 

Mother of God! it is beyond the calm 
Endurance of my nature to behold 

Such demons triumph in a nation’s wrongs. 
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MARIANO, 


Heaven speed the day when they shall meet the doom 
Their cruelties have earned. But, noble chief! 
Or if thou wilt, good friend! ’t is time that thou 
Shouldst woo thy needful rest. 
MINA. 
Thou dost not err, 
For well thou knowest the soldier’s wakeful nights. 
But first I “ll post videttes upon yon cliffs 
To guard contingencies. *T is ever thus; 
a Our safety must be bought with others’ danger, 
| And theirs with ours; peace cannot reign below 
With holy liberty, but men will sigh 
For dignities beyond the common lot, 
And spurn the holiest laws, and trample down 
The highest principles of things to er 
The privilege—of being cursed by broken hearts 
With all the bitterness of hopeless woe. 


es 1h. 


MARIANO, 


When I think o’er thy sufferings and thy deeds, 
My noble friend, since last we met, I scarce 
Can reason wonder to belief of fact. 


MINA. 


The warrior’s course is like the boiling torrent, 
Roaring and flashing through tumultuous scenes, 
Till the uncertain fountain disappears. 

Come, Sejior, we will tread the camp of death 
Again together ; ’t is perhaps the last 
ee two oppressed and injured men 


Whose boyhood passed in words and acts of love. 
PART II. 
Scene—A grove in the rear of the Patriot camp, before the Rancho del 
Venadito. 


MINA—Solus. 
Since waking thought doth mar my quiet sleep 
With dreams of horror and strange visionry 
Of coming ill, ’t is fitting that I watch 
And meditate in silence on the ways 
Of changeful destiny. There is a gloom 
Unwonted on my heart; my nature’s spirit, 
Erst active, vigilant and unsubdued 
By danger in most dread extremity, 
Doth listen now to fancy’s whisperings 
And the half-uttered oracles of dreams. 
Dim visionary shapes around me flit 
Like shadows of futurity, and seem 
To hold dominion o’er my cowering soul, 
As ’t were their right to tvrannize. Unused 
Am I to all fantastic visitugs 
Of wild imagination, working on 
The temporary ills of human life 
And turning petty woes to agonies. 
I will disrobe my spirit of the spell 
Of fancy’s wizardry by converse high 
With things aérial, and so forget 
These dark presentiments and auguries 
Of gathering sorrows.—On this lovely grove 
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How softly gleams the waning moon! the leaves 
Dance in the autumnal night-breeze pure and fresh, 
And gleam in dewy radiance as they turn 
Their silken texture to the glimmering light, 
And breathe such music as the spirits of air 
And water love to drink ; and stillness sleeps 
Upon the verdured earth and azure heaven, 
Like holy thoughts of heavenly love within 
The cloistered vestal’s bosom.—But, alas! 
Man’s warring passions blot the fairest scenes 
Of heaven’s creation ; and his curs’d ambition 
Corrupts and desecrates all human rights. 

And thus doth grief turn every lovely sight 
And sound in heaven and earth to its own mood, 
Desponding, dark and desolate. The world 
Wears just the hue the spirit’s robed withal, 
And is not gay, nor gloomy in itself. 

His heart is man’s world, and as that is full 

Of joy or sorrow, so doth nature seem 

Or dark or beautiful. Ah, me! how sad, 
Whene’er the warrior sinks into the man, 
Appears this penal planet, where hopes, fears, 
And loves and agonies forever war ! 

How little know the multitude that hail 

The conquering chieftain in the pride and pomp 
And power of victory, and send his name 

In shouts triumphant o’er the echoing skies— 
What sorrows in his bosom’s inmost core 
Dwell—silently corroding life away ! 

The most exalted deeds that ever blazed 

Amid the trophies of immortal fame, 

Have sprung from woes that sought relief and found 
Alleviation in the loud uproar 

And rage and slaughter of embattled armies. 
Oft from the dun obscurity of life, 

Driven by hopeless passions, men have gone 
Forth to the spirit-stirring field of blood, 

And raised proud monuments, on which their names 
Live ’mid the eternal blazonry of fame, 

From individual sorrow, when the world 
Weened all their greatness sprung from purest thoughts, 
Or patriotic or aspiring. Dee 

Within the human breast unseen, the seeds 

Of actions lie; the first growth of our thoughts 
And feelings none can trace—beneath the veil 
Of motives undefinable they spring 

And flourish into being unbeheld ; 

Tis only wben they shoot up full and strong 
That their existence is perceptible ; 

And then as they bear fruitage, good or bad, 
Beholders cultivate or check their growth. 
Discharging duty, I have blessed myself, 

And, while absorbed in general misery, 

Forgot my own. Rosalia’s love hath been 

The exciting cause of my most famous feats 

In this exterminating war, though power 
Tyrannic forced me to the battle’s shock. 

But now, amid this moonlight grove, my love! 
I ’ll think of thee in silence! 


Enter Rosario, suddenly, 


ROSA. 
O, my lord! 
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MINA. 


How now, my little page! why thus abroad, 
Searching me out amid this lonely wood, 
Not rather using the dear privilege 

Of undisturbed repose, so seldom granted 
To any of our troop? 


ROSA. 
I could not sleep! 
My soul was harrowed up by fearful dreams 
And visions of such dread import, I rose 
And fled to shield me from their influence 
To thy forsaken room; but thou wert gone, 
My lord, and so I wandered forth to seek thee. 


MINA. 


Well, my sweet boy! sit down upon this knoll, 
And tremble not so fearfully—thou wilt 

Ne’er fail to find in me a guardian friend, 

Ready to shield thee from worse foes than dreams. 


ROSA. 


O, my dear lord—oh, wilt thou never leave me? 
How thy words gladden my affrighted heart ! 


MINA. 


pate this emotion ?—dost thou doubt my faith? 
Or think thou hast just cause for gratitude 
For that protection which each soldier claims 
From me by right of service ’neath command? 


ROSA. 


No—yes—my lord! I thought that thou—indeed 
I know not what I thought—but I hoped— 


MINA. 

What? 
Thou seemst in strange bewilderment ; but tell 
The dream that shook thy soul with such affright, 
And I will be the prophet of thy visions, 
And from thy fancy’s revellings will draw 
Such sage revealments of approaching joy 
As shall dilate thy thrilling heart with rapture. 


ROSA. 


My dream was vision, and I saw two forms, 

A youth and maid, reposing in a grove 

Of flower-wreathed citrons, bordering a bright 

And beautiful lagoon, and they did seem 

Each other’s heaven, so vividly their eyes 

Gleamed in their hearts’ light, so rapturous fond 

Was every look, so passionate, and yet 

Pure was their long communion of delight. 

How blissful was their being! paradise 

Could never bless faith’s fondest votaries 

With more ecstatic rapture. They appeared, 

As thus they sat within that bowering grove, 

Holding the eloquent converse of the heart, 

Like two young seraphs who were twins in soul, 

‘W hose every thought was melody. I watched 

‘The lovers long ; and, oh, how happy, thus 

Locked in each other’s fond embrace, must be, 

I said and sighed, those two congenial spirits! 

That vision fled—the grove, the lake—were gone— 
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The lovers parted. In a distant land 

Of sky-crowned mountains and of ocean streams, 
I saw the youth in martial garb arrayed, 

I’ the van of a few high-souled soldiers move 
Undaunted through the phalanxed ranks of foes 
Unsparing in their power, and like a god, 

Bear victory upon his morion’s plume. 

I had not long beheld him glorying so 

When by his side I saw the well-loved maid, 
In stranger guise and aspect masked, with fond 
Devotion following the uncertain track 

Of him—the idol of her love— 


MINA. 

Strange dream, 
Rosario! thy vision is most marvellous. 
Go on—I hold my heart in deep observance. 


ROSA. 


The youthful hero, through wines snares 
And ambuscades and perils, kept his path 

Of glory undismayed and still by love, 

Stronger than death, upheld ’mid scenes of blood, 
That agonized her soul, the gentle maid 

Went on, the unknown companion of the chief; 
Her sole delight to see him—hear him speak 
Counsel to rashness—ardour to the weak— 

Hope to despondency—to traitors, death— 

And watch the serpent wiles of coward foes 

And blast them yet unformed. QO, to be near 
Her warrior-love and see his generous heart, 
Unhardened by his wrongs, expand and glow, 

*T was holier bliss than all his private love ! 


MINA. 


Thou seemst, enthusiast, in thy wondrous dream, 
To have beheld the secret springs of thought, 
And loneliest founts of feeling, well as deeds 
That silently in wild meanders flow. 


ROSA, 


Ay, my good lord—thou dost surmise aright, 

Such was my vision—but I ’II tell thee all. 

The youth and maid again each other knew, 

And loved as in the springtime of their hearts, 
Though changing years had passed ; but, as [ watched, 
Fondly, once more their mutual loves, I saw 

A serpent wreathe his intertwisted folds 

Around them as they sat, and strain his coil 
Envenomed to its utmost dreadful power ; 

I heard their shrieks—their dying sobs—I heard 
The sundering of their crushed and broken frames! 
—Mry spirit fainted in its agony 

And struggling in my terror, | awoke 

And flew to thee, my own dear lord, for help. 


MINA. 
A story of Romance clothed in a dream! 
Methinks, howe’er, thy maid was passing bold 
Thus to adventure in the ranks of war. 
ROSA, 


How could I stay in peace—enjoying all 
The sweet delights of life save love, when thou 
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Wert borne upon the hurricane of war, 
With none but mercenary hands to serve 
Thy wants or soothe thy suffering! How— 


MINA. 
Hark ! 
Rosurio, heardst thou that appalling shout ? 


ROSA. 


I heard a hollow sound, my lord, as ’t were 

Voices commingled with the tramp of steeds ; 
Perchance, ’t was but the gaunt woltl’s midnight cry 
Or wandering tread of trooping chargers— 


MINA, 


Hark! 
Again! ’t is some nocturnal fray—’t is base 
Orrantia ambuscading round our camp— 
The royal robber—the vindictive fiend 
Who riots in the brave man’s agonies. 
We are betrayed by Torres—he did swear 
Revenge when I denied his right to sack 
And burn an unoffending city—ah! 
He hath not yet forgotten our duello 
In earlier days, regarding Garza’s child, 
The beautiful Rosalia. Let him come 
Within the compass of my Toledo, 
And he and treachery will part forever. 
Away, Rosario! loose thy fold—I ll go 
And smnite the midnight bandit to the dust. 
Dost hear me, boy? begone !—there—hark, again ! 
By heaven! thou well maintain’st thy hold—but thus 
I freeme! Now— 


ROSA. 


O Xavier, Xavier, stay ! 
Rosalia bids thee stay ! 


MINA. 


Rosalia ! 
ROSA. 


Yes! 
Have this wan brow—these pale and hollow cheeks 
No traces left of her thou once didst love, 
And oft hast named this melancholy night? 
Hath my voice lost by use of foreign tones 
Its wellknown notes? O Xavier, look not thus 
Wildly in doubt upon thine own—own love! 
Say, dost thou know me now? 


MINA. 


O my sweet love! 
Let my heart speak in throbs of eloquence 
The holiest affection of my soul, 
Since words are vain to give my feelings meaning ! 


ROSA. 


Thou wilt not leave me, Xavier !—no, ’t is not 
In thy kind nature to forsake me now. 

Come, sit upon this velvet-tufted lawn, 

And I will tell thee all my wanderings 

And chance escapes and wondrous masquerades, 
In such a garb of speech as shall light up 
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Thy face with smiles even if hot briny tears 
Were gushing from thine eyes. Come, dear love, come! 


MINA. 


Not now, Rosalia! Thou art more to me 

Than ought, save honour, ’neath yon holy dome ! 

But slaughter rages—midnighi massacre 

Shrieks for the avenger. Hark! the deadly clash 

Of sabres reeking with hearts’ blood ; the cries 

Of leaguer’d patriots echoing through the sky, 

And summoning their chief! I must be gone. 

O dearest love—thou fondest, truest, best ! 

Let me from thy last looks endearing draw 

Valour invincible to stem the shock 

Of merciless Orrantia—courage such 

As only they can fee! who war for right 

Eternal and unchangeable, linked with love 

Whose light irradiates eternity. 

Rosalia, be this kiss—and this—and this— 

Pledge of my love, my honour and my faith. 

Farewell! detain me not—I must be gone— 

Farewell! till victory weaves thy bridal wreath. 
Exit. 

ROsA.—Solo. 

Alas!—and why alas? Hath he not gone 

To prove his fond devotion to my love 

By strict fulfilment of his duty, faith, 

And spotless honour? O, I love him more 

The less he heeds my womanhood of soul 

When glory tears him from my arms! From heaven 

Angles look down on nothing that so much 

Assimilates material things to pure 

Intelligences, as when man surmounts 

His selfish nature and in duty’s cause 

Scorns low indulgence of his own desire. 

I would again encounter all the toils 

And sufferings and perils I have past 

Since last I saw the mountains of Navarre, 

To witness such a hero in the best 

And holiest cause that ever sanctioned war, 

As that dear youth, who spurns the encroaching power 

Of private feeling at the warning voice 

Of liberty —the life of life—the soul 

Of soul to man below. And yet, ah, yet 

A dread hangs o’er my heart—an omen dire 

Shadows my spirit that I ne’er shall see 

The conquering chieftain in his pride again. 

—Jesu Maria! what a yell of death! 

On the still air of night come screams and shouts 

And shrieks of agony and trumpet blasts, 

And short, quick orisons and curses fell, 

And notes of loud command and rallying cries, 

And thunder of dread musquetry, and groans 

Dreadful—commingled in one horrid mass 

Of rending sound! Amid yon glaring fires 

Of death, dark forms are grappling in the mad 

Struggle of desperation ; there they tug 

And strain and stab and wield the clotted brand, 

Horseman to horseman in the latest stife 

That either foe will wage: and there—oh, there, 

Upon his coalblack steed, through fire and smoke, 

O’er dead and dying, Mina hurtles on 

Mid bristling lances, bayonets and brands, 
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Like the death-angel, while the Vive el Rey, 

Where’er he moves, becomes the loud, the wild, 

The joyful Viva la Republica? 

Ah, he hath vanished from my wondering eye 

On his career of victory, but still 

His voice in louder tones above the noise 

And din of battle like a clarion rings. 

I ’1l look no more—my hero-love will come 

Soon from the field of glory and receive 

His own loved maid. I see an armed band 

Approaching now like victors and their plumes 
ave in the morning twilight as they come 

Careering on, like harbingers of g 

Tidings to me—O Xavier! they are here. 


Enter Don Pevro Necrette and soldiers. 


PEDRO, 


A delicate warrior, by the mass! no doubt 
The sage of sages in the council hall 

Of conquering Mina! Art thou well prepared 
To hail the victor from his glorious field 

Of slaughtsr, and to chant triumphal songs 

In honour of his name, O prophet-boy ? 
Guards! seize the rebel youth and onward wend 
To Don Francisco’s central camp, where soon 
The wisdom of the wizard will be shown 

And proved—if in his art abides the power 

To avert his master’s or his own sure fate. 


ROSA. 
O Virgin Mother! have my fears come true? 


Is Mina vanquished? May the eternal ban 
Of heaven rest on the traitor Torres! 


PEDRO. 


Ha! 
Thou art a very prophet, but thy curse 
Falls harmless on the corse of Padre Torres. 


ROSA. 


O jubilate! Mina is avenged! 
His own tried sabre clove the traitor’s brain! 


PEDRO. 


Prophet again! thou soon wilt kno the art 
Of ruling traitors—onward to the camp! 


PART III. 


Scene—The camp of Don Francisco de Orrantia, the royal commander. 
Don Xavier Mina and Officers, prisoners, pinioned and manacled. 


FRANCISCO. 


So, Traitor! justice claims its own at last ! 
Audacious rebel to the best of kings! 

In what close-woven mail of hardihood 

Couldst thou infold thy conscious soul to dare 
The vengeance due to most abandoned guilt, 
Thou renegado robber? When we laid, 

With righteous arm, thy base assassin horde 

I’ th’ dust beneath our conquering chargers’ hoofs, 
And thou alone fiedst from our dreadful might, 















Mina. 


Did never vain repentance of thy crimes 
Torture and madden thee? Didst never feel 
How impotent was all thy wrath and rage 
Against the anointed monarch of the Lord ? 
Answer, bold rebel! ere the stroke of fate 
Fall like a thunderbolt upon thy head! 


MINA. 


That I do answer suits my own desire 

To tell thee what thou art—not thy command. 
First to thy charge—I glory in a name 

Which countless heroes by their blood have hallowed ; 
The wreathing incense of the eucharist 

Is not more holy than the deeds of him 

Who toils and bleeds and welcomes perils dire 
That he may disenthral the sons of Gop 

From murderous tyranny. Next thy quest— 
My panoply through all this war hath been 

An unstained spirit, resolute and free— 

An uncorrupted heart that throbbed with love 

To Gop and man, and longed to see mankind, 
Unfettered by the tyrant’s shackles, soar 

To that proud station guaranteed by heaven 
When first the sun burst on their infant eyes. 
And next, thou tool of power! thy boastful vaunt— 
Shall such as thou of war and victory prate? 

Or boast of battles? "T were enough to call 

The Cid from his long slumbers in the tomb 

To hear thee talk of prowess! I have seen 

Thee and thy thousands scattering like a flock 

Of vultures when I sent El Giro forth 

With one poor score of Creole peasantry, 

Armed scarcely with a lance! Reserve thy vaunts,, 
Orrantia, till thy mercenary troops, 

Confiding in the might of multitudes, 

Do that thou wouldst not dare to do ev’n now, 
Chained as I am!—Ay, writhe and foam and stamp, 
Thou guilty coward! Wear thy haughtiest looks, 
And prate of bloodiest battles as thou wilt, 

But, by the rood! the veriest boor that e’er 

Battled beneath my banner’s crimson shade, 
Would with the flashing of a carbine fright 

Thy soul into annihilation. Now 

I ’ve done with thee forever, and with those: 

Who sent thee forth to massacre and burn. 

I dare thee to the compass of thy power! 
Death hath too long been my companion—now 

To dread the shadows of another world. 

For one score years and five I have desired 

To do what laws, or human or divine, 

Enjoined in justice; if I ’ve erred and sinned 

In passion’s heat, the account remains with Him 
Who made me—not with thee nor thy dread king. 
Now take my dying words—and note them well— 
Thy sovereign is a tyrant—Spain a den 
Of slaves, to madness driven by fiends like thee, 
Who batten on a dying nation’s blood. 


FRAN. 


There is my answer to thy rebel speech. 
(Sirikes him.) 


MINA. 
Inglorious wretch! is this Castilian honor ? 
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Enter Don Atva ARGENSOLA, m*riscal de campo. 
ALVA. 


It ill befits a son of Spain, my lord, 
Idly to look upon a deed so far 
Beneath Hispania’s martial character 
As stroke of sabre on a pinioned man, 
And he a prisoner. 


FRAN. 

Keep thy counsel, sage! 
And leave my presence ! 

ALVA. 


When it suits my will. 
I quail not at thy frown, proud chief! I hold 
Authority from higher powers than thee. 


FRAN. 
Leave me or ere I speak again, proud rebel ! 
Else— 
ALVA. 
Rebel—ha !—Don Pedro! (Enter Pepro.) 
PEDRO. 


Well, my lord! 


ALVA. (aside. ) 


The youthful prisoner thou jist hast seized 
Bear thou in most observant courtesy 

To yonder holy convent, dimly seen, 

Of San Lorenzo; place thy tender charge 
Safe in its holy welle—thes point thy march 
With all my powers toward Victoria’s camp, 
Boquilla’s citadel. I 71] meet thee there. 

See it be done anon. 


PEDRO. 
I shall, my lord! ( Exit.) 
FRAN. 
What meant thy silent converse? 


ALVA. 
Honour. 
FRAN. 
Ha! 
Brief as the Spartan—bo'd as guilt; beware! 
ALVA. 


I shall beware of those who dare o’erstep 
Humanity’s prerogatives and laws 

Of nations ; threats from him, howe’er, who knows 
No better using of his sword than on 

A fettered captive, weigh not much with me. 

I wait thy orders, be they such as man 

Can execute. 


FRAN. 


Retire and call the guard ! ( Exit Ava. 
Now, Xavier Mina, for thy treason death 
Instant awaits thee! Padre Buenventura 
Wil shrive thee of thy crimes as priests are wont, 
Then righteous justice will exact its own ; 
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Save that thou wilt accept Fernando’s good 
Indulto and thy troops array beneath 
The royal standard.—Hear’st thou mercy’s voice? 


MINA. 


I hear the voice of cowardice and shame ; 

I hear a voice that trembles at its own 

Commands; the voice of him who dreads the sound 
Of death; of him whose bones will lie i’ th’ sun | 
Bleaching or ere my corse is cold, if yet 

A patriot breathes in this ensanguined land. 


i ask a 


Re-enter Don Ava and guard. 


FRAN. 


Take yon base traitor outward of the camp, 
Fronting the convent, and despatch him there. 


ALVA. 
Hath he been sentenced by the laws to die? 





ERAN. 


Dar’st thou discourse on | commands? My will 
Is law not subject to appeal. 


ALVA. 


With slaves 
It may be—not with me. All men have rights 
Sworn to them by society when first 
They enter on the world, and all may claim 
Their native privilege; none can deny 
Their just demand except by forfeiture 
Of their own safety. Be the peril thine, 
If the Count Mina fall unheard, unjudged, 
Before his country’s stern tribunal ! 


FRAN. 
And mine it shall be !—and the peril thine 
To answer bold infraction of the laws | 


Of war, ere yonder sun’s last crimson beams 
From the horizon fade. Away! away! 
Bear on the traitor to the field of fate— 
The pleasure ’s mine to certify his death. 
. (Exeunt 


[To the arena before the convent; a stake in the midst to which Mina is bound 
—soldiers preparing for execution. Francisco approaches with a blinding cap ; and 
at the same time a shriek is heard from the convent, and Rosalia is seen at a grated 
window, gazing wildly on the scene below.] 


MINA. 


Away! I ’ve looked on death too long to fear ; 
What man can do; no mortal power shall cloud 
My eye till expiration’s shadows dim 

Its fire; it shall not élose upon the earth 

Until it flashes on eternity. 

What shriek was that? ha!—soldiers—’t is the last 
And only wish I e’er shall speak—be sure 

Your aim err not—and let your signal be 


My last word—Now! ( They fire—he falls.) 
ROSA. 


O God ! O God! he ’s dead! 
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FRAN. 


So perish traitors! Take ye note that life 

Be utterly extinct, and word report 

With loyal skill that alk may know the deed, 

Then leave the unhallowed corse for vultures’ food. 
And make ye close inquest whence came that shriek 
Of horror, and from whomsoe’er it came, 

Straight bring the rebel to my camp.—And now 


For potent Alva. ( Exit. 
FIRST SOL. 
Comrade, is he dead? 
SEC. SOL. 


Ay, the great chief hath gone! My trembling heart 
Knocked ’gainst my ribs as ’t would have rung a knell 
For the great hero; how he stood and looked 

And spake the deathword! Dost thou think our chief 
Would dare a score of carbines so? 


FIRST SOL. 


Canst tell 
Where is Don Alva? 


SEC. SOL. 
In the patriot camp 
Of Count Victoria ere this hour of doom. 
FIRST SOL. 
Will follow, comrades? 


ALL. 
Alva is our chief! 


SEC. SOL. 


Lift then the hero’s corse within the walls 
‘Of holy San Lorenzo, where due rites 
Will hallow the great warrior’s burial ; 
Then follow on Don Alva’s way and make 
Report through all the land that Mina lives, 
Devoted still to liberty and vengeance! 
( Exeunt 


ROSA. 


(Embracing the body of Mina, surrounded by the sisterhood and monks.) 


Ah, he hath gone !—the great, the lovely one, 

Even in his pride of fame! The voice that spake 

Victory to nations in their glorious strife 

For freedom—and to me in softest tones 

Most holy love—is hushed for evermore! 

His early hopes of quiet happiness— 

Life’s sweet affections and domestic joys, 

In youth he quitted to espouse the cause 

Of those who bled for freedom; long he warred 

For liberty not his own—long he bore - 

Unmurmuring all the perils and the wants 

Of march, encampment, siege and battle—what 

Hath been the hero’s recompense? His 

Deeds and pure thoughts all turned against himself! 

O world! base world! thou changest at a breath 

Virtue to vice, heroes to fiends, and heaven to hell. 

The Holy One was scoffed and buffetted 

And mocked and beat and crucified! To Him 
VOL. IX. NO. XXXVII. 18 
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Who was a Man of Sorrows while he dwelt 
Incarnate, and, O Holy Virgin! unto thee, 
In penance for the past, do I devote 

My melancholy days; and here in lone 
Seclusion o’er thy grave, my warrior-love! 

I will revere thy memory, howe’er 

Traduced and vilified by wicked men ; 

Thy name shall be the theme of all my thoughts, 
The spell-word of my orisons ; for long 

As high heroic deeds and virtues, pure 

As snow in upper air, shall claim regard, 
The wise, the great, the good of humankind 
Will chant the praises of the gallant Mina! 
Ye holy men! now bear the glorious chief 
To his last resting-place beneath yon lines 
Of cypresses, and near his tomb I? Il rest 
From all the feverish passions of the world, 
Its cares, its sorrows and its calumnies, 

With you, O holy virgins! From your shrine 
My penitential prayers shall rise what time 
The midnight tapers burn, and holy spirits 
Delighted hover o’er the perfumed altar ! 
And, when the soul disrobes itself of clay, 
With sacred rites and high observances, 

Ye will my body lay not far from his 

Who loved, and fought, and bled, and died in vain! 





GULIETTA DE GYSOURS. 
A TALE OF OUR FOREFATHERS OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Oh! for the pen of Froissart, that vivid painter of the pageants of 
olden time; that highpriest of chivalry, to paint the gay and lively 
scene in 1314, when Sir Johan de Gysours, the lord mayor of 
London, and his beautiful daughter, and the aldermen, and the 
city companies, and fair dames in their wimples of Cyprus lawn 
and their cloth of Bruges mantels, assembled before the west door 
of St Paul’s, to pay their devotions at the shrine of St Erken- 
wald. 

All the beauty of the city, in their gayest apparel and wearing 
their brightest smiles, were assembled ; and there was the glancing 
of bright eyes, and the shine of silken tresses, and the glow of many 
a rosetinted cheek ; but the fairest and brightest of all, was Guli- 
etta de Gysours, and, as she alighted from her milkwhite palfrey, 
her golden tresses floating unconfined on her shoulders, clothed in 
a simple vest of white samyte, with her merlin on her wrist, and 
unornamented, save with a rich collar of diamonds that blazed 
around her fair neck. Every tongue was hushed, and every eye 
was fixed on the surpassing beauty of the lord mayor’s daughter. 

‘“Q sweet and most beautiful damsel!’ exclaimed a young 
knight, who stood beside the clustered pillars at the entrance of 
the church, as he gazed eagerly on the bright vision that passed 
him ; ‘‘ so fair was Morgana when she bore away king Arthur ; so 
lovely was Tryamour, when she came to vindicate the honour of 
Sir Lanval, and threw aside her mantle, and smoothed her long 
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golden tresses, and stood amid the beauties of Caerleon, like the 
sun amid the sabaoth of stars, which his glory makes invisible to 
mortal sense. O beautiful damsel! I must needs liken thee to 
faerie, for mere mortal never looked so lovely.” ‘* Alas! I fear 
there is more truth in what ye say, my fair sir,” remarked an aged 
citizen, who stood beside this suddenly enamoured young knight, 
“than ye are aware of; let me counsel ye to tel! your beads; say 
an ave, and pray to be preserved from the snares of the evil one.” 
*¢ You offer strange counsel,” replied the young knight, looking 
wonderingly at the old man; ‘such beauty as that fair damsel 
possesses, were rather suited to drive away a legion of foul fiends.” 
“ Alas! alas! youth is willul,”’ exclaimed the old man, as he fol- 
lowed, with a mourntul look, the young knight, who had now en- 
tered the church, and was endeavouring to thread his way toward 
the high altar, and there feast his eyes on the matchless beauties of 
the lord mayor’s daughter. 

“* My good and old friend, master Hatherley,”’said an elderly ma- 
tron, whose rich tippet of needlework and goodly mantle of crim- 
son cloth, indicated her as the wife of some substantial citizen, 
‘itis a fearful thing to see how Sathan hath blinded the eyes of all ; 
ye heard the shouts and the joyaunce of the people?” “ Aye, truly 
did I, mistress Alison,”’ returned the old man, ‘but yet I cannot 
marvel at it; who giveth such rich banquets to the noble, and 
such great largesse to the poor, as Sir Johan de Gysours? Ah, I 
have lived, as ye know, more than fifty years in Vintry ward, and 
have long known the noble family of the Gysours ; Sir Johan’s 
grandfather was a most noble merchant, his ships went almost as 
far as the kingdom of the Saracens, but he made a good end, and 
lies buried in St Martin’s. I have heard my father, whom God 
assoil! say, that at his funeral there were four hundred loaves of 
fine wastel bread given to four hundred poor men; five marks 
apiece to fifty of the churches for passing bells; and five hundred 
wax tapers were carried by the priests and choristers.”’ 

‘‘ Ave, so I have heard,” replied mistress Alison, ‘ but I doubt 
if this Sir Johan de Gysours will make as Christianlike an end.” 

‘““No! no!” answered master Hatherley, “since that casting 
out of the Jews, though he may have prospered in worldly goods, 
he could not have prospered in his soul’s weal. What! a Chris- 
tian to open his gates to shelter Jews? a Christian citizen send 
twenty of them to Spain at his own cost and charges? He made 
it worth his trouble, doubtless, for many of them had great store of 
jewels.” ‘Ay, this Sir Johan de Gysours careth little for holy 
church or its servants ; let but some heathenish Jew, with his fear- 
ful spells and devilish signs, ask assistance, and he would sooner 
bestow money on him than on masses. Most people thought fear- 
ful things would happen, when they saw the great courtyard at 
Gysours hall filled with Jews, with their evil eyes and horrible 
black beards, like so many Judases in the miracle play; and, espe- 
cially, when old Eleazar of Jewry lane went in, with his ragged 
gabardine, and looking as though he had not had a meal for a 
week; that old Jew physician, to whom that learned man, Ray- 
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mond Lully, gave those fearful signs whereby he made gold. I 
never could sleep well, mistress Alison, believe me, whilst that old 
Jew necromancer lived at Gysours hall. I never heard the wind 
blow, but I trembled ; for, methought, that Sathan was coming to 
fetch his own. Well, I trow, he did as much for Sir Johan as he 
wished ; for, in spring, a fair ship fit for a baron cometh to carry 
this old Jew magician to Spain; he never got there, however, for 
it was wrecked ; a terrible thing it is for a vessel to have Jews on 
board. Lambert Renger took ien of them into his barge only to 
carry them down the river, when, behold you, it run aground, and 
they were all in sore danger of drowning. Father Eustace, of St 
Mary Overy’s, said he saw plainly the cause, a huge black hand 
pulled the rudder aside, but as soon as another boat came nigh 
and Lambert got the Jews into that, behold the barge righted, and 
the huge black hand vanished insmoke. However, as | said, Sa- 
than hath gotten old Eleazar, for he was drowned as he voyaged to 
Spain.” 

*¢ But Sathan hath not yet got him,”’ replied Mrs Alison, look- 
ing fearfully around as she spoke, “ for I saw him this very day 
over against the Guildhall, looking about as though he wanted his 
customed prey.” 

‘Saints and angels protect us!’? exclaimed master Hatherley, 
devoutly crossing himself, ‘he hath come from the dead! Oh! 
mind ye not whet a fearful magician he was? how when they 
opened his great chest there was nothing but ashes; how his = 
cup was found to be only brass; and how he brought that lady 
Gulietta to life again by his magic?” ‘ Yes, indeed, master Ha- 
therley,”” resumed mistress Alison, “ and put that strange shining 
collar of some outlandish stones about her neck, whereupon she 
changed so handsome that even her nurse scarcely knew her.” 
“ + ma thought there was somewhat of magic about that lady 
Gulietta,” said master Hatherley musingly, “ for if ever I fix my 
eyes upon her, I may not take them yt “ Aye, you see 
plainly that must be caused by magic,” replied mistress Alison ; 
‘** moreover, pearls and sapphires, and rubies and emeralds, we 
have often seen, and there are great virtues in them; but, such 
jewels as these, shining like a row of stars, as that collar doth, 
have never been seen, save, as I was told by a worthy goldsmith 
in the treasury of the Templars, where one was kept: he said that 
they were common among the Saracens, and that the devilish half 
moon, which the Soldan weareth in his cap, is altogether made of 
them.” 

‘* Nay, mistress Alison,” interrupted a young man who stood near 
and had overheard part of the colloquy, ‘lady Gulietta’s collar is 
composed of most precious stones, which the learned call ‘ dia- 
mantes.’ It is hard, truly, methinks, because Sir Johan de Gy- 
sours sheltered the Jews, that ye should condemn him as a friend 
of sorcerers and magicians. Did not Raymond Lully, a holy man, 
who, through prayer and fasting, made gold, and had a liquor, of 
which, if any man drink, he shall live as long as he pleases—did 
not he talk to this very Jew Eleazer, and help him in his studies ? 
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Did not the great King Alfonso of Leon, who saw whatever was 
to come in a threesided crystal, and was learned in the stars—did 
not he gain great help from the Jews? Moreover, abbot Cremer 
of Westminster helped many of them. Now, all London knoweth 
that our worthy and most honorable mayor followeth these occult 
studies ; but doth he more than many good men and holy priests 
have done? Methinks, we should hold these learned men in high 
esteem and repute, for they snatch, as it were, the power from the 
hands of the evil one, and force Ais servants to work for the saints. 
How had our goodly bridge been built ?—the workmen could not 
lay a foundation, but Sir Peter of Colechurch opened his magical 
book, and called up fiends and demons, and thus was the work ac- 
complished. How had our glorious king Edward conquered Scot- 
land, but for the gold that worthy monk Raymond Lully made for 
him? Alas! ye see since he went from us how badly all things 
have gone on.” 

It was impossible for master Hatherley, or his fair companion, 
to reply to these unanswerable authorities ; for the notions which 
prevailed respecting magic at this period, differed wholly from 
those entertained in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
which spread a moral pestilence over the land. In the lays and 
romances of the trouberes and troubadours, of the middle ages, the 
principal machinery of their wild fables depends chiefly upon ma- 
gic; and the possessors of these superhuman powers are seldom 
represented as objects of fear, and never as objects of disgust. 
Philosophy and magic are strangely conjoined, and the specific 
term for the one is often employed to designate the other; while 
the derivation cf these occult sciences from the east, and the irre- 
pressible eagerness with which they were cultivated by the Jews, 
were probably the principal causes why the church fulminated her 
unavailing anathemas against them ; and thus, to the eyes of our 
forefathers, in these earlier times, the necromancer, the cabalist, or 
the theurgist, appeared not as the abject and degraded being, who, 
for a short span of enjoyment, had sold himself to the evil one for- 
ever; but, as a mighty being, who, by the mysterious power of 
his charmed wand, or the resistless energy of the unpronounce- 
able spell, bowed the spirits of the air to his will, and forced them 
to perform his bidding. The abhorring priest might denounce, 
and the ignorant layman might persecute, but there always existed 
a large class to whom the philosopher was an object of respect and 
admiration. 

Ere master Hatherley could reply, the last echoes of the hallelu- 
jah of the distant choir died away, and the rushing of the multitude, 
that filled the church, gave signs that the Lord Mayor and his 
train were about to depart. 

“¢ She is too fair to be mortal woman,” said the old man mourn- 
fully, as, with mingled feelings of awe and admiration, he gazed 
on features which had never been looked on without emotion. 
‘Ah, but that collar! master Hatherley,” whispered the city 
dame, fearfully pointing toward the mysterious circlet of diamonds 
that blazed on the white neck of the Lord Mayor’s daughter ; ‘ de- 
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pend on’t, there’s more than we trow in that magic collar. Aye! 
look at that young knight, how he treads in her very footsteps, 
and seems to see nought but her! Our lady and all the saints 
help us! with a Lord Mayor who follows magic, and a Jew sorce- 
rer who hath come to life again, doubtless for no good—Heaven 
help this poor city !”’ 

The procession descended the steps at the west door of the ca- 
thedral ; the Lord Mayor remounted his richly caparisoned steed, 
and, surrounded by her attendant maidens and pages, the beautiful 
Gulietta de Gysours, with a step graceful and buoyant as that of 
those faerie people, to whose race the admiration of the young 
knight had assigned her, mounted her milkwhite palfrey ; and, 
while the tinkling of the wrought silver bells, suspended from his 
bridle, gave notice of her approach, the crowd divided and made 
way before her, with an awe and respect that expressed itself but 
in mute admiration. 

When we look back on the habits and amusements of our fore- 
fathers, we feel sometimes inclined to wonder how they employed 
their hours of leisure; for those grand resources of the idle, the 
inguisitive, the mawkish, corrupt, and malignant,—new spapers,— 
were then unknown. Happily, however, for the worthy citizens of 
the fourteenth century, news, though on a smaller scale, was as 
plentiful as now; and, although accounts from far distant regions 
but seldom afforded subjects of conversation, yet, in the passiag 
scandal of the day, in authenticated tales of magic, and in goodly 
stories of undoubted verity, respecting evil disposed persons, who, 
for entertaining heretical notions, or not paying their tythes, were 
most laudably carried off by the devil, the good citizens of Lon- 
don found sufficient to amuse, if not to edify, and to send them full 
of wonder to their habitations. 

It was thus towards the close of one fine autumnal evening, a par- 
ty of city newsmongers, among whom was master Hatherley with 
his nephew, a young Oxford student and reputed heir, mistress 
Alison, Sir Ambrose the priest of St Margaret’s, and the other 
citizen, who had so learnedly vindicated the magic-loving Lord 
Mayor, met beside the castellated conduit in Eastcheap, and in- 
spired, probably, by the genius of the place, (for fountains from the 
earliest periods seem to have been consecrated to the genius of 
gossipping)—they forthwith began their conversation. 

“Ye have heard about that young knight who was so struck 
with the lady Gulietta, when she went to the shrine of St Erken- 
wald, doubtless?” began mistress Alison ; “‘how he is of high 
birth, aye, and related to our king, and they say he hath demand- 
ed her in marriage?” ‘* T have heard it,” replied the priest of St 
Margaret’s, ‘‘and were it not that he cometh from that heretical 
place, Thoulouse, and that his uncle was a reprobate Templar, I 
should stand amazed.”’ ‘ Young Sir Theobald de Valence, then, 
is nephew to that Sir Aylmer de Valence,” inquired master Ha- 
therley, ‘‘ who lieth beside St Edward’s chapel in Westminster, 
on a fair altar tomb?” ‘ Aye, truly, doth he,” replied the indig- 
nant priest of St Margaret’s, with his hands clasyed ; ‘ and an- 
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gels beside him, like a worthy champion of the cross, rather than 
a reprobate and sinner, who went with his wicked company to the 
bishop of Ely’s, and hunted in his park, and drank his best wines, 
ail without the holy father’s licence; a proper deed, truly, to put 
him with angels beside him, and saints marvellously carved, and 
painted, and gilded, all around the sides.” ‘* And is this young 
Sir Theobald a reprobate like him?” inquired mistress Alison. 
“T know not, but as he was taken over to Provence when very 
young, by his priest-despising uncle, I should think him little bet- 
ter; truly, it is a dangerous part to sojourn in, for sorcery is prac- 
tised there ; and fearful heretics, who speak against our holy father 
at Rome, who eat flesh in Lent and do not believe in purgatory, 
are there in great numbers.” 

‘“‘Ah happy are we,”’ exclaimed master Hatherley ‘“‘who live far 
from all such infidels ; though I have heard strange things about 
our Lord Mayor on these subjects. Indeed, what can be expected 
from a friend to Jews? Aye! Sir Ambrose, how can a Christian 
better show his love to the church than by vehemently hating Jews 
and Saracens? but, we thought to ask your reverence concerning 
the collar that lady Gulietta weareth ; also, about that old Jew ne- 
cromancer, who hath certainly come from the dead. Our lady and 
sweet St Margaret save us!”’ exclaimed the worthy churchman de- 
voutly crossing himself, ‘‘a learned priest long since told me a fear- 
ful tale concerning that collar; aye, wrought by demons, bought of 
an infidel, and put on by a Jew, itis a talisman of awful mystery !”’ 

‘Pardon me, reverend sir,’”’ said the Oxford student; ‘‘I stood 
close beside that most beautiful lady as she knelt at vespers in St. 
Martin’s, on the eve of the assumption, and I looked narrowly at 
it; truly, it is of nought but ‘‘diamantes,” very bright, and large, 
and doubtless worth a baron’s ransom ; but still, they are only that 
new kind of precious stone brought from the east, and called ‘‘dia- 
mantes.”” 

“Aye! marvellous things are brought from the east,” returned 
Sir Ambrose scornfully, ‘‘but there are hidden powers in that magi- 
cal collar that ye little wot of.” 

“There are occult powers in all jewels,” replied the student, “for 
a learned professor told me of one that would make a man invisible ; 
also, sapphires will cure all infirmities of sight ; for, as he said, the 
stars have an influence not only on men and kingdoms, but on metals, 
and gems, and even on plants. Beside, even if it had come from 
an infidel, might not a Christian lady wear it without harm ? I mind 
in that goodly romaunt of ‘‘Emare,” there is much said of a fair 
mantle all broidered in precious stones, by the amerayle’s daughter 
for the king of the Saracens, and so beautiful was it, that 

“The emperour sayde on hie 
Sertes thys is of faerie.” 
and, when Emare with her little child is put in the boat with that 
rich mantle, and driven ashore near Rome, it says— 
“The mantil on her shone so bright, 
They were afeared of that syghte, 
For glistering of that weed ; 


And in his heart he thought right, 
That she was none earthly wight.” 
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And yet she was a good christian lady, though she wore the 
Soldan’s mantle.” 

“I would that our youth would hear pious legends of saints, and 
holy men!” exclaimed the indignant priest, casting an angry and 
contemptuous look toward the young layman, who dared to hesitate 
a doubt on this fearful subject. ‘1 would that they might cast away 
these idle and evil romaunts, and tales of chivalry, which too much 
accustom them to magic, and sorcery, and necromancy. Now, I 
will tell ye a true story, from a goodly book of legends, written by a 
saint and an archbishop, whereof lady Gulietta’s magical collar 
strongly remindeth me. Ye have heard of king Charlemagne ; now, 
there was a lady at his court whom he greatly loved, albeit she was 
old; yet she was still beautiful, and so fascinated was he with her, 
that he never suffered her to leave him; at length she died, but he 
would not let her be buried. So the king’s confessor, who sus- 
pected sorcery, went and searched, and found a magical ring under 
her tongue, which he cast into the lake. The corpse then changed 
to so old and frightful an object, that the king had it instantly buried ; 
yet, such was the magic of that ring, that he never would quit the 
banks of the lake into which it was cast, but built a palace beside 
ni"? 

“Aye! I thought I was right, when I said lady Gulietta’s beauty 
was owing to her collar,” exclaimed mistress Alison, overjoyed 
that her opinion coincided with that of a reverend churchman; ‘“‘and, 
perchance, that old Jew sorcerer may take it away again, and then 
we shall see how she will alter.” “No! no!” replied the learned 
priest of St Margaret’s, ‘‘he loves Sir Johan de Gysours too well 
to do that; but, I have thought, that she probably may not 
wear it long; for these magical talismans are cunningly worked, 
when some planet on whiqh its virtue depends is in a right ascend- 
ant; now, when that declines, the virtue fades away, and the demon 
by whose aid it was worked may demand it again.” 

“Sweet Marie! but to hear these mysteries of iniquity!”’ exclaim- 
ed master Hatherley, with uplifted hands, and the visage of an all- 
hallowing believer. ‘Nay, call not the profound, and mighty, and 
all-powerful mysteries of science—mysteries of iniquity !”’ returned 
the enthusiastic young student. ‘O! what stores of knowledge— 
what treasures of inexhaustible wealth, not of gold, or of silver, or 
of precious stones, but of intellect and power will repay the diligent 
searcher into these high mysteries. Who is so great as the *‘philos- 
ofre?”? He may journey on from country to country, with his thread- 
bare gaberdine, and moneyless purse ; but nobles shall bow before 
him, kings shall rise from their thrones at his presence, and mighty 
beings, invisible to mortals, shall fly to perform his bidding !”” 

‘<Saints preserve us!”’ exclaimed the astonished mistress Alison; 
“why, who but necromancers would talk about mighty beings? 
Heaven pity you, young man! for, with your notions, if that Jew 
sorcerer were to meet you, alas, I fear he would have another dis- 
ciple.” 

re] would learn wisdom and science from whatever source it 
came,” replied the ardent student, and why not from a Jew? Were 
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not his race God’s chosen people? and was not king Solomon 
learned in all wisdom—Aye! and a mighty magician, as the sages 
of the east have told us?” ‘lo think of Jews being God’s chosen 
people !”’ exclaimed the horrorstruck uncle ; ‘methinks, ye are not 
far removed from heresy !””—*‘All these evil studies have a tenden- 
cy thereto,”’ replied the priest of St Margaret’s, most oracularly ; 
“for, by studying, men begin to think,—thinking, they begin to 
question,—questioning, they begin to doubt,—aye, to doubt even 
the infallible church, and then do they question her authority, and 
seek after the Bible, and their end is destruction!” —« 

‘Father Basil of St Martin’s sayeth not so,” meekly answered 
the young citizen who had taken the part of the lord mayor, ‘‘for 
he saith, he prayeth that some years hence all men may see and read 
that book.” — ‘Father Basil is well known as an heretical priest,” 
replied the irritated Sir Ambrose ; ‘and were it not that our lord of 
London is aged and infirm, he would long since have been punished ; 
ye may know a man by the company he keeps, and is not Father 
Basil confessor to Sir John de Gysours ?” 

The shadows of evening had gathered around the worthy citizens, 
and dews were thickly falling, but they heeded not. Master Hath- 
erley drew his furred cloak more tightly around him, and mistress 
Alison wrapped more closely in her crimson ingrain mantle; and, as 
Sir Ambrose proceeded to recount many a goodly legend concern- 
ing heretics and sorcerers, they became spellbound to the place ; 
and when, at length, the complin bell warned them to retire, they 
fearfully took the road to their respective habitations, not daring to 
lift their eyes, or to look to the right hand or the left, lest spirits of 
darkness, or, more horrible still, the fearful appearance of the once 
drowned Jew sorcerer, should rise on their astonished sight. 

Fully imprest with the truth of these mysterious reports, respect- 
ing the magic-loving Lord Mayor, and his too lovely daughter, 
master Hatherley and mistress Alison wisely determined to com- 
municate the fearful information to their wondering neighbours ; 
rightly considering it an uncharitable line of conduct to refuse to 
frighten the neighbourhood out of their senses. 

It is amusing to observe the progress of a marvelous story cn the 
minds of newsloving people ; how swiftly it advances through the 
intermediate stages of doubt, wonder, and qualified assent, to a full 
conviction of its verity ; how, those who at first are unwilling to be- 
lieve it, have usually finished by becoming its most vehement sup- 
porters; and thus,—for human nature is ever the same,—many a 
good citizen, who at first angrily rejected these evil reports against 
the highly respected Lord Mayor, yielded an unreluctant assent to the 
mysterious surmises ; and innocently wondered how such clearsight- 
ed personages as themselves should have been blinded so long ; and 
many a long forgotten story of the expulsion of the Jews, many a 
simple fact, distorted by malice,into a tale of magic,—and many a 
fearful accusation of heresy, was secretly whispered against the long 
prosperous Lord Mayor. 

Still the rumours took no decided form; months passed on, and 
Christmas with its store of feasts, and shows, and merry disports, 
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came on; and citizens without number hastened to Gysours’ hall, 
and nobles press2d around the sumptuous board, and priests of un- 
questioned erthodoxy quaffed the rich wines, and partook the prince- 
ly hospitalities of the Lord Mayor; reckless of danger from mayic 
or heresy. 

Spring slowly advanced, and at Paschaltide, the streets hung 
with tapestry, the conduits adorned with pageants, and the citi- 
zen in his long furred gown, his partycoloured stockings, his beak 
shaped shoes fastened with silver chains to his knee, and his gro- 
tesquely embroidered silk hood; and the gay city dame in her 
tightly buttoned tunic, her tippet of fair needle work, her close cap 
bound with silken cords, and her broad girdle adorned with plates 
of gold or silver; and the newly arrived yeoman in his leathern 
doublet, with his horntip quarterstaff: and the picturesque assembly 
of minstrels, mummers, and disours, all indicated that some festival 
was about to be celebrated. 

A tournament was to be held in Smithfield, and thither, surround- 
ed by his yeoman bearing his cognizance on their arms, and his 
pages in gay silken vests, from time to time, the gallant knight in 
unsullied armour, his scarf bright with gold and embroidery, his 
casque profusely adorned with snowy plumes, and his noble steed 
moving proudly beneath the emblazoned mantle, which almost swept 
the ground, slowly passed ; a splendid personification of the bright 
but fleeting glories of chivalry. 

Again the Lord Mayor’s too beautiful daughter, in her rich 
though simple apparel, and wearing the gorgeous but mysterious 
collar, took her place among the assembled beauties, and received 
from the courteous knights and less superstitious nobles, the hom- 
age which was conceded to her by the lower orders, only from fear 
of her mysterious witcherie. 

The tournament, with its pomp and pride and circumstance, its 

“« Tilting furniture, emblazoned shields, 

Impresses quaint, caparisons, and steeds, 

Bases, and tinsel trappings—gorgeous knights” — 
has been too often described to require any detail; let us therefore 
listen to the conversation that passed between mistress Alison and 
the worthy priest of St Margaret’s, as they stood without the barrier. 

“I sorely wished to have your advice, Sir Ambrose,” began mis- 
tress Alison, ‘‘for, last night, as I was returning from vespers, me- 
thought I heard some ote talking in an outlandish tongue ; I look- 
ed back, and saints preserve me! who was it but that old drowned 
Jew, and,—our lady protect us from a love of learning !—that un- 
happy young man, Julian Hatherley, the Oxford scholar.” “Talk- 
ing together, say you?” enquired the astonished priest. ‘Aye! in 
strange, and I’ll warrant me, fearful words. I was so sorely affright- 
ed that I shut to the door, lighted the consecrated taper, and said 
my nightspell three times.” I thought it would be so,” exclaim- 
ed the wily priest, ‘‘and so is it always with youths when they wish 
to gain learning, and to be wiser than others,—aye, even than the 
servants of the church ; I now fully comprehend the reason why 
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this old Jew sorcerer came to life again, and returned to this coun- 
try ; he had no more work to do.” 

‘** Alas! alas! for this poor young man! ”’ said the kind though su- 
perstitious mistress Alison; ‘‘it will break his old uncle’s heart, for 
he intendeth him for his heir, and much money hath he spent on 
him ; could you not, Sir Ambrose, exhort this unhappy young man, 
and counsel him against sorcery, and necromancy, and learning, 
and all these works of the devil?’ ‘He is reprobate,” returned the 
charitable priest, and exhortation will be vain. Ah! heresy and 
sorcery have reached a fearful height ; but now our new lord bishop, 
father Ralph of Stratford, hath come amongst us, we shall have no 
more ; he careth not for noble or king, ana, erelong, we shall see 
what will be done even with the Lord Mayor himself.” ‘“‘Alack! 
what can be done to him?” anxiously enquired mistress Alison. 
‘“‘Much !” replied the worthy priest, drawing up his head proudly, 
fully impressed with his dignity. ‘J would that holy bishop could 
but drive out this drowned Jew sorcerer. Alas! is it not fearful 
that dead people should come and sojourn amongst us, and turn 
aside silly youths, and make magical collars?” ‘*Aye, ye will see 
lady Gulietta’s collar not long—they are preparing for her marriage ; 
but her time is coming!” 

It was in vain that mistress Alison prayed and importuned the 
worthy Sir Ambrose, for an explanation of his mysterious remark ; 
and, full of anxiety for the young student, and full of terrour at the 
awful Jew sorcerer, and full of curiosity for the fate of the lord 
mayor’s daughter, she disconsvlately returned home. 

Preparations for the marriage feast rapidly advanced, and all was 
joy and gratulation in Gysours ball, and the feast and pageant lov- 
ing citizens were willing to lay aside their prejudices against the 
Lord Mayor, and to partake his hospitalities and largesse, heedless 
of the risk they might encounter. 

The morning that was to witness the marriage of gallant Sir 
Theobald de Valence, and the beautiful Gulietta de Gysours came, 
and the crowd had already assembled around the church ; when the 
strange and unexpected news arrived, that the beautiful betrothed 
was dead. It was in vain that the astonished crowd enquired the 
cause, no answer was returned; and in their unaffected and deepfelt 
sorrow, at the sudden death of one so young and beautiful, all re- 
collections of the fearful suspicions, they had indulged respecting 
her, vanished wholly from their minds. 

“Did I not say erelong her time would come?” said the worthy 
priest of St Margaret’s, addressing mistress Alison (who stood wring- 
ing her hands inconsolably), “though not in this fearful manner.” 
‘Alas! it was that cursed old Jew that killed her,” sobbed mistress 
Alison. ‘A fearful judgement this, on Sir Johan de Gysours, for 
consorting with such awful sorcerers, and using such devilish 
spells.” 

“It is,” replied Sir Ambrose, “but erelong, I trust, through the 
care and vigilance of our new bishop, all these evildoers will be 
cast out. But she should not be buried in consecrated ground, see- 
ing that her life was preserved by magic, and that by magic she 
doubtless died.” 
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‘Not laid in consecrated ground !”” exclaimed mistress Alison in- 
dignantly, her sorrow for the premature fate of the beautiful Guliet- 
ta overcoming every feeling of dislike: ‘‘ not buried in consecrated 
ground, sweet creature! I would sooner part with my best feather 
bed—and ye know, Sir Ambrose, few enow of even the substan- 
tial citizens are worth a feather bed—than that she should not be 
laid in consecrated ground, sweet lady!” 

As may easily be imagined, after the first shock of this most unex- 
pected intelligence had passed away, numberless were the reports 
that prevailed respecting the cause of the beautiful being’s sudden 
death. She had attended vespers at the church the preceding 
evening, and some mysterious hints where thrown out that she had 
been followed by the Jew sorcerer into her father’s house, whence, 
it was reported, he came forth unattended at midnight, bearing 
somewhat carefully in his hand. ‘It is then evident,’ said the mys- 
tery-loving citizens, that the time allowed to her finished yesterday 
evening ; and, therefore, the Jew went to reclaim the talisman col- 
lar, and seizing it, her charmed life ended.’ 

There was a learned citizen who dealt a little in astrology, for 
which, at one time, he was looked upon by the servants of the 
church with a suspicious eye; but, as he had subsequently distin- 
guished himself as a persecutor of the Jews, and when their expul- 
sion left him nothing to do against them, as a detector of heretics, 
the worthy ecclesiastics winked at his dangerous pursuits, and suf- 
fered him to rest in safety. 

To him, therefore, repaired many a worthy citizen, well assured 
of gaining an orthodox, if not satisfactory explanation of these mys- 
terious events ; and they returned well pleased with his learned de- 
cision. 

“The star that was in the ascendant, when the magical collar 
was formed, had been declining during the past year ; and, on the 
evening on which the death of the beautiful Lord Mayor’s daughter 
had taken place, was totally eclipsed ; and, consequently, its influ- 
ence was ended.” This answer was most satisfactory to the good 
citizens ; and casting many a fearful and reproachful glance at those 
bright and mysterious luminaries that were gleaming and sparkling 
in silent beauty above them, they returned, full of awful wonder, to 
their respective homes. 

On the following day, the solemn and mournful tolling of the 
deathbell gave notice that the beautiful Gulietta was about to be 
consigned to the tomb. 

With solemn step, two and two, each bearing a lighted taper, 
the fraternity of St Nicholas (whose assistance was always invoked 
at the funerals of the great or wealthy) advanced in their rich copes 
and snowy vestments, chaunting the service for the dead. Un- 
numbered priests surrounded the bier, on which the still lovely crea- 
ture reposed, habited in a simple robe of white serge—a silver 
cross was placed on her breast beneath her clasped hands, while 
delicate and perishing flowers were scattered around ; fitting em- 
blems of her early mortality. The mysterious collar no longer adorn- 
ed her neck ; though, contrary to Sir Ambrose’s prediction, she yet 
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retained her living beauty: her profuse golden hair, in its sunny 
richness, streamed across her snowy forehead, and fell in thick tress- 
es on her shoulders—a faint rose hue still tinged her delicate 
mouth, and the long silken lashes touched her fair cheek so lightly, 
that the wondering and sorrowful crowd almost expected to see her 
awaken from what seemed but a placid slumber. The service end- 
ed, the spectators retired, and left the fair Gulietta on her bier be- 
fore that altar, at which, but the day preceding, she had expected 
to stand a bride. 

But a few weeks elapsed, when Mrs Alison, in great astonish- 
ment, accosted master Hatherley, who with his magic-loving neph- 
ew, was standing beside the conduit in Eastcheap. ‘So, Sir 
Johan de Gysours hath gone beyond seas, no one knoweth whither; 
our lady save us from all witcherie!”’ ‘He is gone, certainly,” 
replied master Hatherley; ‘‘carried off, doubtless, by the Evil One 
whom he hath so long served.” 

“J trow there are many in this good city who serve the Evil 
One much more than Sir Johan de Gysours,”’ replied the young stu- 
dent ; “‘methinks, some of the holy brotherhood of the church stand 
as great a chance of being carried off through his good offices as 
Sir Johan.” ‘Heaven help you, young man, and turn you from 
your evil courses!”? exclaimed Mrs Alison. ‘Well! his property, 
I trow, will confiscate to the holy church,” continued master Hath- 
erlev, “for he was excommunicate.” ‘‘Alack, little enow of his 
wealth will the church obtain,”’ exclaimed the worthy Sir Ambrose, 
coming up to them, ‘‘our reverend father the bishop hath sent to 
take possession, and behold there is nothing! Well, both Sir Johan 
and his daughter have escaped the punishment of the church here, 
but they cannot escape her power in the world to come.” 

‘Alas, and who could lay anything to the charge of lady Gu- 
lietta, sweet creature !”’ said Mrs Alison, ‘‘saving that magical col- 
lar ; for which, ye know, she paid dear enow.” 

“‘She was vowed to the church by her mother, who shortly after 
died, while she was yet a child,” returned Sir Ambrose, “but her 
evil, and magic loving father would not let her take the veil, and 
thus defrauded holy church of its right; our reverend bishop, who 
feareth the face of no man, enquired into it, and learnt the truth 
from her godmother, lady Ceelestia, the prioress of Clerkenwell ; 
and truly, had not she been killed by that fearful Jew sorcerer, who 
would far sooner give the devil his dues than the church, she had 
been ere now in Clerkenwell priory, instead of lying in St 
Martin’s.”’ 

“Ye see the fearful end of evildoers, young man,” continued the 
worthy priest, addressing the old man’s nephew ; “‘let these awful 
events be a warning unto you.” “It is well for priests to speak 
against knowledge and learning,” replied the indignant student, 
“but ye may look far, ere ye shall find a more worthy Lord Mayor 
than him whom ye have forced to flee away.” 

“Doubtless, master Julian, he was a most worthy man and good 
Christian, and so also was that Jew sorcerer, whom it seemeth you 
know too well.” ‘That Jew sorcerer, as ye term him, is a great 
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and mighty philosopher,” returned the young student, heedless of 
the look of horror with which his uncle regarded him. ‘Aye! a 
mighty philosopher truly, to come again after drowning; to bring 
people to life or kill them; and turn gold into ashes, and ashes 
into gold,” replied the worthy priest of St Margaret’s. 

“He is a mighty philosopher,” continued the enthusiastic young 
student, ‘‘for he is learned in all the mysteries of Cabala, and it is 
said he can even read in the face of heaven the unpronounceable 
name—that master spell—that golden key to all knowledge and 
power, which none but the sages of the east can discover !”?— 
‘*What! have I been bringing up at my own cost and charges, a re- 
probate, who consorts with Jew sorcerers, and speaks blasphemy?” 
exclaimed the thunderstruck old man. 

‘The studies I follow are pure and holy,” replied the young stu- 
dent, ‘and it is only to him of unstained life and high integrity, 
that ‘Heaven will accord these mighty gifts. 

‘These divine arts are reserved in the divine will of God, and 
are given to, or withheld from, whom he pleaseth,”’ saith that prince 
of Arabian philosophers, Geber.”’ 

“Away !” exclaimed the old man, ‘‘away ! shall I, who have al- 

ways thought as the church doth, and always did as her servants 
bade me—shall I harbour a friend of Jews and heretics? Alas! I 
had thought to have made ye my heir, but the church shall possess 
my property. I had need to pay for masses, with such a fearful 
and abandoned nephew.” 

O! with what fixedness of purpose,—with what ardency of inter- 
est,—with what contempt of wealth, with what recklessness of dan- 
ger, did the votary of science in those early days pursue his lofty 
but unprofitable career. The enthusiastic young student heard his 
uncle’s threats unmavedly, and placing his few but precious man- 
uscripts in his leathern poterner, and taking his ironshod staff, he 
calmly set out on his toilsome but delightful pilgrimage ; not to visit 
consecrated shrines, or saintly edifice, but to wander among the po- 
lished inhabitants of Provence, to visit the spirit-haunted caverns 
of Salamanca, and to slake his unquenchable thirst for learning at 
the fountains of eastern science, among the gorgeous courts of the 
Alhambra. 

Seven years passed away, but no tidings had been received from 
the long absent student, and Sir Ambrose, exulting in anticipation 
of his exclusive possession of master Hatherley’s property, oracu- 
larly assured his parishioners that Julian Hatherley, like the family of 
de Gysours, had undoubtedly been carried off by the Evil One. 

At length, late one summer’s evening, to the manifest discomfor- 
ture of the w orthy priest, to the evident contradiction of his chari- 
table decision, and to the utmost surprise of all the good citizens, 
the long absent wanderer presented himself at the door of his 
uncle’s habitation. Opposed, as the old man had always been to 
to the mysterious studies which his nephew had pursued, and en- 

raged as he had been to find him so joyfully relinquishing the visi- 
ble and tangible benefits of wealth and honour, for the visionary 
advantages of these phantoms of science, he yet could not but feel 
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deep pleasure, when this, his only surviving relation, wrung his 
hand and expressed the joy he felt at again beholding his uncle. 
The old man returned the greeting with warm affection, and gazed 
with sorrow on the careworn features of his long lost nephew ; for 
study, and anxiety, and watching had thinned, and sprinkled with 
premature snow, his once clustering locks ; and a hectic flush, just 
tinging the sallow countenance, had succeeded the bright glow of 
health which formerly mantled on his cheek. Still, the spirit was 
unquenched, the high and ardent feeling unsubdued, and when he 
began to relate the marvels he had seen, or to detail the wondrous 
pursuits that had engaged his attention, a glow overspread his pal- 
lid features, a fire flashed from his sunken eye, and poor, and mean 
and feeble, as he seemed, he then looked as though he could in- 
deed command the mighty intelligences of the world of spirits. 

And many were the strange tales of distant regions which the 
wanderer detailed to the wondering citizens ; but the strangest of 
all was the unaccountable fact, that the long buried Gulietta de Gy- 
sours was actually living at the court of the king of Castile, with 
her husband, Sir Theobald de Valence. 

“It is impossible,” exclaimed the astonished hearers: ‘¢ did 
we not see ker on her bier, did we not see her sprinkled with holy 
water, and are not masses even now said for her soul? impos- 
sible!” The student repeated his assertion, but they would not 
believe it. 

‘<I fully believe it,” said the worthy Si: .mbrose, when he next 
met master Hatherley alone, ‘‘and I doubt not but that your nephew 
has talked with her also; but, it was in the caverns of Salamanca. 
He hath seen her, doubtless, in the charmed glass that professors in 
that demon-haunted university make use of. QO! awful are their 
deeds! they form a magical mirror, with spells and fearful words, 
and dreadful incantations—bury it beside a gibbet,—hold it to the 
opened eyes of a troubled corpse, and afterwards, therein they can 
see all that was, or that shall be!”? The old man shrunk with hor- 
ror from this new and fearful description of the powers of the cab- 
alist ; and his nephew too soon observed the averted eyes, and al- 
tered demeanour of his priest-managed uncle. Strange rumours 
began to be circulated respecting him ; and unwilling again to be- 
come the terrour of the ignorant, or the victim of the bigoted, the 
still enthusiastic votary of science resumed his travelling cloak, his 
scrip and his walking staff, and bidding a final adieu to his super- 
stitious uncle, with a step less firm and buoyant, but with a mind 
as unsubdued by difficulties, and as ardent in the pursuit of know- 
ledge as when, seven years before, he quitied his uncle’s roof, the 
unprovided student again set forth on his eventful pilgrimage. 

Alas! for Sir Ambrose’s projects! master Hatherley, though very 
far advanced in years, was stil] not likely to die, and the disappoint- 
ed priest began almost to think that had the magic-loving student 
continued with his uncle, the terrors, excited by his cabalistical pur- 
suits, might probably have had the desirable effect of shortening the 
old man’s life ; instead of which, free from alarm, master Hatherley 
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continued to enjoy himself, and to defer most pertinaciously the 
making of his promised will. 

Another seven years passed on; no tidings were heard from the 
wandering student, and the unaccountable tale of the still living 
Lord Mayor’s daughter had almost faded from the memories of the 
citizens ; when an embassy from the king of Castile to the young 
king Edward the Third arrived in England. 

Anxious to do honour to the illustrious visitants, shows, feasts, 
and tournaments swiftly succeeded each other ; and, as religion, on 
these occasions, invariably mingled her imposing rites with secular 
amusements, on an appointed day, the young king, with his nobles 
and the illustrious strangers, went in solemn procession to St 
Paul’s to pay their devotions at the shrine of St Erkenwald. 
And, ever anxious after shows and pageants, multitudes of citi- 
zens crowded the aisles, and filled the ample nave of the Metropo- 
litan Cathedral; gazing with delighted wonder on the splendid 
dresses, gorgeous jewels, and picturesque attire of the stranger 
visitants, and eagerly watching to catch a passing glance at the fair 
Spanish dames, whose thickly folded, though transparent wimples 
more than half concealed their beautiful feautures. 

‘“‘Our lady and all the saints be merciful to us!”? screamed mis- 
tress Alison, who though far advanced in years, still retained her 
original partiality for shows and festivals. ‘Our lady save us!” 
she exclaimed, as her rosary dropt from her hand, ‘‘Look! Julian 
Hatherley said truly, although a fearful sorcerer!” The wondering 
bystanders turned their eyes, and with horrorstruck awe, met the 
well remembered features of the long-buried Lord Mayor’s daugh- 
ter in the face of the rich and powerful ambassadress of Spain. 

Yes! Gulietta de Gysours, whose effigies in fair proportion had 
for fourteen years graced the church of St Martin, now actually 
stood before them in still youthful loveliness — her snowy neck 
adorned with that gorgeous and mysterious circlet, and her eyes 
still beaming with that surpassing brightness, which had been held 
a sure and certain proof of her charmed and supernatural existence. 

It was but for a moment that the terrified crowd gazed on the 
unexpected apparition, and with clasped hands, and uplifted eyes, 
they fervently invoked every saint and angel in the calendar to pre- 
serve them from the snares of the Evil One. 

The fearful news rapidly spread through the city, and the pop- 
ulace, in an uncontroulable paroxysm of terror, rushed to St Mar- 
tin’s church, and demanded that the vault of the de Gysours should 
be opened. In vain did the priest deprecate the sacrilege of dis- 
turbing the remains of the dead; the entreaties, the commands 
even of a churchman were disregarded, and the multitude rushed 
to their work of destruction. 

Erelong, the fair altar tomb, the delicate figure that reposed above 
it, and the elaborately carved and emblazoned escutcheons, that 
graced the sides, lay scattered in ff gments; the rude multitude, 
uniting their strength, raised the ponderous stone that closed the 
mouth of the vault, but it was tenantless! The crowd raised their 
eyes from the vacant sepulchre, and gazed with speechless wonder 
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at each other: had this mysterious being been again restored to 
life? or, had Sathan cast a spell around them—and was it merely 
aphantom, and not the veritable Gulietta that had been consigned to 
the tomb fourteen years since, amid the lamentations of the citizens? 

“The mystery is cleared now,” exclaimed he who had formerly 


exculpated the magic-loving Lord Mayor; ‘* this Jew, who, what- 

ever ye may say of his sorcery, was certainly a great ‘“‘philosophre,” 

cast this fair damsel into a deep slumber—to the end, that being 

considered dead, she might escape the hands of our lord of London, 

who had determined she should take the veil; and ye well know, 

would have spared neither force nor fraud to have compelled her.” 
* - * * * 


But a short time elapsed, ere master Hatherley received tidings 
from his long-absent nephew ; he had assumed a professor’s chair 
in the university of Salamanca, where, in investigating the hidden 
secrets of nature, tracing the stars in their courses, and in lecturing 
his astonished and admiring pupils on the deep mysteries of Caba- 
la, he enjoyed pleasures far surpassing those of the monarch on his 
throne, or the knight on victorious battlefield. He prayed his un- 
cle to think no more of him, but to dispose of his property to others, 
for the riches of this world were nothing to the sage who had the 
treasures of all wisdom at his command. 


THE LAST SONG. 


*T is the last song—the last song of a wronged and injured spirit, 
That, through woe and misery, only death can inherit ; 

The last song of a northern bard beneath a southern clime, 

The last heart-breathing, burning words in all the lapse of time. 


If to the spirit God has given we ever would be true, 

If the evil world would render e’er the tribute that is due, 

We never, while the earth abides, might lose the heart of hearts, 
That thrills the soul with many a dream, whose magic ne’er departs, 


Woe tothe proud and daring soul that spurns the chains of earth! 
Woe to the child of genius from his fatal hour of birth! 

His struggles are with the low—his triumphs are his doom, 

And the only fires that light him on are the watchlights of the tomb ! 


Farewell to all that ever gave my earlier being bliss! 

Let me pass away to other worlds who am so sad in this! 

If the soul, that is my torture ow, in the far, far heaven can live, 
Then adieu fore’er to all below, for I would not here survive ! 


We breathe in bondage but to bear the ills we never wrought, 
And to cast among a mocking world the holiest gems of thought ; 
The madness and the misery, that await us from our birth, 

Are but beralds sent from Gop to wing us from the earth! 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Hysteria, or hysterical disorder, is so different a malady from 
hypochondriasis, that there is no propriety in speaking of it in 
connection with the latter disease. Hysteria is not the disorder of 
middle aged gentlemen, but of young women, for the most part of 
delicate frame, highly susceptible nerves, indolent habits, and 
minds less carefully regulated than would be desirable. It is, 
however, sometimes the affliction of females of middle age, and 
occasioned by derangements of the health, which especially disor- 
der the nervous system. In most of its forms it is a very trouble- 
some malady, and difficult ef cure. Yetso much may be done, by 
a careful attention to the general regimen of young women, to 
lessen the extreme susceptibility of the nervous system, that hys- 
teria deserves quite as much attention as hypochondriasis. 

The slighter indications of the hysteric temperament generally 
become observable in young women after they have attained the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, and consist of an increased sensibility 
to all causes, however trifling, of a nature to produce pleasure or 
chagrin. After a few years, if the habit of giving way to every 
emotion is not checked, and if any circumstances happen which 
are of a nature to disturb the affections, the more marked features 
of the disorder called hysterical are wont to appear; such as im- 
moderate fits of crying or of laughing, easily induced, and very ir- 
regular spirits. At length, on the occurrence of something which 
causes either great disappointment or unusual sensations of plea- 
sure, or after the excitement of animated society, or after dissipa- 
tion and fatigue, the young lady has what is known to be a hys- 
teric fit. She bursts into tears, and sobs violently, and for a long 
time, and as if she would inevitably be choked; or, being moved 
to laughter, she continues Jaughing so loudly and so long as to 
alarm the bystanders. Perhaps she falls down, or sinks into a 
chair, quite exhausted. Her face is red, her eyes are closed, and 
the eyelids are tremulous ; the mouth is often firmly shut. It is 
perceived that the heart palpitates violently, and the arteries in the 
neck pulsate strongiy. ‘The breathing is variously affected ; very 
often there is an evident constriction of the throat, and the patient 
forcibly applies her hands as if to remove it; sometimes the respi- 
ration is profound and tranquil, sometimes short and hurried. In 
some cases the hysteric person lies composed and quiet, but very 
often the hands and arms are violently thrown about, or the hands 
are strongly pressed upon the stomach, as if for the relief of violent 
pain; in some instances the trunk of the body is contorted, and 
occasionally the convulsive movements are more general, and not 
easily controuled. Such an attack may last a quarter of an hour, 
or an hour, or even many hours, and may leave the patient uncom- 
fortable, affected with headache, and feeling pain in the throat, and 
in those muscles which have been in strong action during the fit. 
Her own account of the fit commonly is, that she perceived a sen- 
sation as of a round ball in some part of the bowels, which seemed 
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gradually to ascend until it reached the upper part of the throat, 
and then to remain, pressing upon the windpipe until she thought 
she should be suffocated. Although there has been such loss of 
controul over the voluntary muscles during the fit, and such irregu- 
larity in their action, it will not be found that the patient has al- 
ways been deprived of consciousness of what was taking place 
around her; she has, perhaps, heard al] that was said, and known 
all that was done, although quite without the power to speak, or 
to give any indication of her own feelings or wishes. 

One of the most singular characteristics of the hysterical disor- 
der is, that in individuals liable to attacks of the above description, 
or any modification of them, (for the forms of the paroxysm itself 
are very variable,) there is often a resemblance or siimulation of 
various other maladies. ‘There would appear to be some unusual 
condition of all the nerves of the body, productive, according to 
various accidental circumstances, of the signs of disease ia the ya- 
rious parts which they supply, although such diseases do not in 
reality exist. Medical practitioners learn to recognize these spu- 
rious maladies, which impose upon common observers. A patient 
is thought to be suddenly and violently attacked with inflammation 
of the brain, or of the bowels, or of the lungs; or, some previous 
disease actually existing, certain symptoms are superadded, which 
make the case unlike any that are ever found in systematic descrip- 
tions of disease. Even in the course of a fever, a disease which 
seldom fails to excite the practitioner’s anxiety, he is liable to be 
surprised, when the subjects of them are hysterical by constitution, 
by such strange accidents, as but for that explanation would be 
either unintelligible, or would mislead him into very erroneous 
practice. The diagnosis, consequently, or detection of hysteria, 
ia all its possible forms and combinations, is a very important study 
to the physician; and a thorough acquaintance with its mutable 
character, and its property of mixing itself up with other maladies, 
sometimes enables him to tranquilize the fears which such odd 
combinations of disorder are weil calculated to excite in the pa- 
tient’s friends and relations. 

Among the many troublesome accompaniments, or parts of hys- 
teria, may be mentioned a particularly distressing cough, of a 
distinct and marked character. All coughs derive some modifica- 
tion from the cause in which they originate. The cough of a com- 
mon cold differs from the deep hollow cough of consumption, and 
both are distinct from the hoarse cough which generally attends or 
precedes the measles. The cough of whooping-cough is distinct 
from all. But the cough of hysteria is not less peculiar; it is com- 
monly loud, short, and repeated; dry and hard, and shaking the 
whole frame; induced and prolonged by all kinds of mental 
irritation, and quite refractory under common demulcent and ano- 
dyne treatment. It is sometimes periodical, and dependent on 
temporary causes ; but often permanent, or at least not removed 
until by general means the patient’s health and strength undergo 
great improvement. In some patients it puts on the character of 
croup, and in others of asthma ; still, however, in most cases, only 
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admitting of abatement by means directed to the general improve- 
ment of the constitution, 

Imitating almost every disease, hysteria occasionally puts on 
many of the signs of approaching death. The pulse sinks until 
it can hardly be “felt ; the hands and feet become cold; the patient 
breathes with diffic vulty, and feels convinced that nothing can save 
her; and these very distressing symptoms and sensations may last 
for many hours ; may return on many successive days, and yield at 
last, leaving the patient quite well. Such things happening to 
persons in the prime of life, their blooming appearance, some weeks 
after recovery, is often remarkably contrasted with the gloomy cir- 
cumstances by which they were surrounded when the attacks were 
at the worst. 

If the hypochondriacal patient feels a dread of diseases, merely 
on account of some depraved se *nsations, we cannot wonder that 
the hysteric patient, in whom many of the functions are often man- 
ife stly disturbed, should believe herself to be labouring under incu- 
rable disorders. The action of the heart, for instance, is very fre- 
quently irregular in hysterical patients ; the pulse intermits, and 
peculiar sensations of oppression, or obstruction, or temporary ces- 
sation or interruption of the heart’s action, are not uncommon. 
The distinction of such cases from those in which the heart is ac- 
tually undergoing some change of structure, is exceedingly impor- 
tant; espec ially where, as not unfrequently happens, the palpita- 
tion depends on debility, induced perhaps by a previous attack of 
fever or other illness ; for in such weakened states the symptoms 
of hysteria often manifest themselves, and bloodletting and other 
measures, which in the case of slow organic change might be re- 
quisite, would, by still further increasing the debility, exasperate 
the hysterical malady, and probably render it inveterate. 

Divers troublesome symptoms incidental to females of delicate 
constitution, and often looked upon as inexplicable, and conse- 
quently as affording no clear indications of treatment, are discover- 
ed to be truly hysterical in their nature, either from it being found 
that less equivocal signs of hysteria are occasionally exhibited by 
the patients liable to them, or from the success which follows the 
administration of what are called antihysteric remedies. Among 
these symptoms are an occasional loss of voice; a difficulty of 
swallowing, sometimes so great as to create fears of an obstruction 
of the gullet ; pain fixed to one particular spot, as in the left side, 
or in the loins, or over one eye. ‘These affections are not unfre- 
quently very obstinate, resisting all kinds of treatment for months, 
or returning after short intervals of relief, even for years. When 
their dependence on a disordered condition of the nerves is not 
suspected, the patients are, of course, needlessly subjected to vari- 
ous plans of treatment, founded on a beliefin the existence of local 
disorder. Extreme pain in the course of the spine, with great ten- 
derness and a loss of power in one or in both of the lower extre- 
mities,—a combination of symptoms sufficient to excite apprehen- 
sion,—are all found, in some cases, to depend on a morbid condi- 
tion of the nervous system, and to be parts of hysteria. All these 
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circumstances expose the hysterical patient to the same deceptions 
which we have said that unprincipled pretenders to medicine prac- 
tice, with so much impunity, on the hypochondriacal. To assert 
the existence of some serious local disease, is to gratify the patient 
by conforming to her own belief, and to ensure her fullest con- 
fidence. ‘To tell her there is no local disease ; that her symptoms 
depend upon her general state of health ; and that relief is only to 
be expected from long perseverance in the use of medicine calcu- 
lated to improve it, and united with the sacrifice of some indolent 
or luxurious habits, is to preach a very unwelcome doctrine, and 
often ensures the dismissal of the too faithful counsellor. 

The attacks of hysterical pain are sometimes so sudden and so 
violent as, when affecting the head or the bowels, to excite, even 
in the mind of the practitioner, much doubt as to their possible 
origin and tendency, and few parts of medical practice call for a 
more careful comparison of all the attendant symptoms. The ab- 
sence of fever, the tranquillity of the pulse, the complete intermis- 
sions of pain occasionally occurring, and other symptoms accord- 
ing to the particular case, can alone be guides to practice, and, 
warily regarded, save the patient from very unnecessary measures. 

In certain examples of hysteria, the paroxysm or fit is such, that 
the patient lies motionless, breathing slowly and deeply, and re- 
sembling one apoplectic. What is called catalepsy, or a state in 
which the muscles, no longer obeying the will, continue contract- 
ed in whatever position or attitude the limbs or body may be pla- 
ced, seems to be a variety of hysteria. The trances, in which pa- 
tients have been supposed to be dead, but many of the cases of which 
are fabulous or exaggerated, are also of the family of hysteria. 

There are other varieties of hysterical affections, so extravagant- 
ly odd, as sometimes to have caused suspicions that the subjects of 
them were under the influence of magic or witchcraft. Such 
strange motions of the limbs, such unaccountable predilection for 
the repetition of some unmeaning syllables, or for singing, “ with- 
out mitigation or remorse of voice,” a few notes suggested no one 
can tell by what association of ideas, or snatches of ballads or spi- 
ritual songs, have at times characterized this disorder, that its be- 
ing ascribed to supernatural agency really cannot excite surprise ; 
the more especially as such-strange forms of affliction, like all the 
forms of hysteria, are found to be catching, and have even at times 
prevailed as a kind of epidemic. It has also sometimes happened, 
that amidst the excitement of the malady, the patients have been 
gifted with such acute mental perception, or so much activity of 
the mental powers, and such unwonted eloquence, as to seem to 
the unaffected to be endued with the spirit of prophecy and divina- 
tion. The history of animal magnetism presents some remarkable 
illustrations of these circumstances. 

The causes of hysteria are often purely corporeal, connected with 
some disorder which the physician may recognize; either some 
disorder peculiar to the female system, or existing in the organs of 
digestion, and particularly in the neglected state of the bowels; or 
in the state of the patient’s strength or weakness, as in fulness 
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of habit, or the state opposite to fulness ; or in a peculiar suscepti- 
bility of the whole nervous system. ‘This susceptibility is always 
one link in the chain of causes, and sometimes it is itself the chief 
cause. When depending, with all the hysteric phenomena elicited 
in consequence of its existence, on primary disorder of the stomach 
and bowels, or of the uterus, the cure is strictly medical. The re- 
moval of the primary disorder will sometimes be followed by a re- 
turn of the nervous system to its healthy condition, even in cases 
in which hope had almost been abandoned ; but both in this case, 
and in the case of the nervous susceptibility being itself apparent- 
ly the chief or primary cause, a mixed treatment is demanded, re- 
gimenal, medicinal, dietic, and moral, which can only be instituted 
or pursued by the combined efforts of the physician, and of parents, 
relatives, friends, and guardians. 

Southern climates tend to develope the too great sensibility of 
the nerves which disposes to hysteria; and certainly the enervat- 
ing and artificial atmosphere of very warm rooms, in which young 
women often spend much of their time in our own climate, is ex- 
ceedingly detrimental to the general tone of the nervous system, 
entirely indisposing them to face the air and persevere in taking 
exercise on foot. The indolence of the morning is very ill com- 
pensated tor by the fatigues of the evening, where, in rooms great- 
ly heated and crowded, the young lady who passed the morning in 
bed, and the middle of the day on the sofa or in an easy chair, 
passes the night in dancing or in listening to musical performances, 
prolonged far beyond midnight. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the present age of mental excite- 
ment, than the care with which, by most of the prevalent customs 
and a system of fashionable education, the minds of the generality 
of females are consigned to inactivity and utter uncompanionable 
insipidity. While the expression of almost every elevated feeling 
is repressed as inconsistent with refinement, every artificial want, 
every habit of selfish gratification, is as much as possible indulged. 
Active exercise in the open air, cheerful country walks, a joyful 
participation of the hearty pleasures of any society in which every 
movement is not taught by the posture-master, or conversation con- 
ducted according to the rules laid down in books professing to 
teach female duty and behaviour; all this would be inconsistent 
with the general aim of all classes to imitate the manners and habits 
of the highest. All kind of reading, except of works the most fri- 
volous, is considered ungenteel, or, at least, singular ; and any dis- 
play of deep and unsophisticated sentiment, excites universal pity. 
The beauties of nature, the triumphs of science, the miracles of 
art, excite no more than a languid expression of wonder. ‘To ap- 
ply the mind to read or understand such things, would destroy the 
apathetic elegance which those desire to preserve, who still believe 
knowledge to be a very good thing for persons who live by it. 
With as much care as the natural proportions of the female figure 
are destroyed by stays made upon abstract principles, is the mind 
cribbed and cabined by custom and fashion. Then, universal am- 
bition leads to universal difficulties as to fortune ; and the only se- 
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rious duty to daughters is to obtain an advantageous settlement, 
which, whether gained or missed, is too often thus the cause of 
cureless discontent, injured health, and all the nervous maladies 
incidental to an illmanaged mind and infirm body. 

Barely equal to sustain a life of indolence, from which all strong 
and all noble emotions are shut out, the slighter pains and disappoint- 
ments of life induce suffering in the frivolous and morbid mind; 
and any serious contradiction, any check to indulgence, any ap- 
peal of duty against pleasure, produces discontent, agitation of the 
nervous system, tears, low spirits, bewailings, the vapours, ora 
hysteric fit. ‘The tendency to the latter exhibition of feelings in- 
jured or irritated, is found to be partly under the controul of the will, 
or is at least often yielded to, as the shortest way of putting an 
end to the disagreeable opposition of parents or a husband. Youth 
gives place to middle age, and middle age leads on to declining 
years, and the mind, having no resources to retreat upon, the frivo- 
lity of early life is too frequently exchanged for a feverish devotion 
and a chronic hysteric sensibility. Vainly hoping to obtain from 
various stimulants that feeling of health which no stimulants can 
bestow, so long as good atmospheric air is not breathed and the 
voluntary muscles are not exercised, the invalid sinks by slow de- 
grees into all the selftsh inactivity of a confirmed valetudinarian ; 
and in these cases the double grievance of hypochondriasis and 
hysteria is often incurred by the same individual, and seems to 
furnish an excuse for the neglect of every duty requiring the small- 
est exertion of body and mind. 

If any hope could be entertained that declamation against follies 
so notorious and hurtful would be rewarded by success, or that ad- 
vice given to counteract them would be listened to, we would say 
to the parents of the present day : “‘ Let your first care be to give 
your little girls a physical education. Let their early years be 
passed, if possible, in the country, gathering flowers in the fields, 
and partaking all the free exercises in which they delight. When 
they grow older, do not condemn them to sit eight listless hours 
a day over their books, their work, their maps, and their music. 
Be assured that half the number of hours passed in real atten- 
tion to well-ordered studies, will make them more accomplished 
and more agreeable companions than those commonly are who have 
been most elaborately finished, in the modern acceptation of the 
term.”” The systems by which young ladies are taught to move 
their limbs according to the rules of art, to come into a room with 
studied diffidence, and to step into a carriage with measured action 
and premeditated grace, are only calculated to keep the degrading 
idea perpetually present, that they are preparing for the great mar- 
ket of the world. Real elegance of demeanour springs from the 
mind; fashionable schools do but teach its imitation, while their 
rules forbid to be ingenuous. Philosophers never conceived the 
idea of so perfect a vacuum as is found to exist in the minds of 
young women, who are supposed to have finished their education 
in such establishments. If they marry husbands as uninformed as 
themselves, they fall into habits of indolent insignificance without 
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much pain; if they marry persons more accomplished, they can 
retain no hold upon their affections. Hence many matrimonial 
miseries, in the midst of which the wife finds it a consolation to be 
always complaining of her health and ruined nerves. 

In the education of young women we would say,—let them be 
secured from all the trappings and manacles of such a system ; let 
them partake of every active exercise not absolutely unfeminine, 
and trust to their being able to get into or out of a carriage with a 
light and graceful step, which no drilling can accomplish. Let 
them rise early and retire early to rest, and trust that their beauty 
will not need to be coined into artificia! smiles, in order to ensure 
a welcome, whatever room they enter. Let them ride, walk, 
run, dance, in the open air. Encourage the merry and innocent 
diversions in which the young delight; let them, under proper 
guidance, explore every hill and valley ; let them plant and culti- 
vate the garden, and make hay when the summer sun shines, and 
surmount all dread of a shower of rain or the boisterous wind ; and, 
above all, let them take no medicine except when the doctor orders 
it. The demons of hysteria and melancholy might hover over a 
group of young ladies so brought up, but they would not find one 
of them upon whom they could exercise any power. 

When a system quite opposite to this is pursued, what is the 
consequence? A blooming girl, just on the verge of womanhood, 
begins to wither and decay. Her complexion fades, her spirits de- 
sert her, she becomes hysterical, she cannot walk, or ride, or hold 
herself upright. The physician is consulted ; he advises what we 
have advised; but the cure is entrusted to other hands. The 
young lady is removed, and placed under some one who professes 
to cure deformities of the spine, as if the feeble bend, which proba- 
bly does exist, were the cause of all the bad health, and not, as 
well as the hysteric feelings, the result of a foolish system of physi- 
cal education. And now for many months the young patient passes 
the precious morning hours in rooms crowded with other victims, 
and in an atmosphere no better than that respired by the factory 
girls; and, as substitutes for all the natural exercises which she 
ought to be taking in the country,—instead of playing with ball 
and battledore, instead of riding, walking, running races, jumping, 
swinging, and other village but healthful diversions, she is instructed 
howto climb ropes, or to get to the top of a pole ;_ she isindoctrinat- 
ed in the mystery of throwing summersets over a bar; or applied to 
the rubbing and scrubbing of tables; or drilled by calisthenic arts 
to emulate the mystic motions of a telegraph; and all this time 
mental education is suspended as a matter of course. 

We do sincerely believe, that if parents could be convinced that 
by their endeavours to produce an excessive and mistaken refine- 
ment, a refinement which, confined to looks, and words, and mo- 
tions, and attitudes, does not imply the greater refinement of mind 
from which all the rest would spring, they are only laying the 
foundations of suffering, and would determine to follow entirely 
opposite rules, there would be as few instances of spinal disorders 
and as few hysterical and nervous complaints in the upper classes, 
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of society, or in families in comfortable circumstances as to for- 
tune, as there are in those in which the luxuries of life (very erro- 
neously so called) cannot be procured, or the indulgence of super- 
fluities allowed. Many a young woman now doomed to peevish- 
ness, pale sickliness, disappointed hopes, or matrimonial discon- 
tent, would become a cheerful, active, happy person, and, if marri- 
ed, a contented wife, a healthy mother, and a blessing to her hus- 
band and her children. 

The chance of freedom from all nervous complaints, including 
some of the most dreadful mental visitations, is increased by every 
rational means of increasing individual happiness; by that great 
blessing a contented mind, by a calm dependence on a benevolent 
and all-wise Creator ; by a freedom from all mean forms of ambi- 
tion, as for establishment, equipage, and restless gaiety ; by a love 
of home-duties, country scenery, and useful occupations; by a 
reasonable acquaintance with some of the sciences ; by a taste for 
the arts, and the improving pleasures of elegant literature, and the 
society of the virtuous and well-informed. The divine, the philo- 
sopher, and the physician speak the same language. The dic- 
tates of reason and of duty are sufficiently plain, and few are blind 
to them; and they are the dictates of health, bodily and mental ; 
but so opposed to them are the dictates of fashion, and the habits 
of what is called the world, in a country too much given to the 
worship of gold, that of all who profess to acknowledge their truth, 
the greater number are still ever found 


*< 'To see the best, and yet the worst pursue.” 


EPIGRAMS. 


I. 


**Why, what in the Devil’s own name, is the reason,” 
Said Satan, one day, when he wanted his dinner, 

‘That Tappan and Cox, the arch plotters of treason, 

Do not send for our luncheon a black and white sinner?” 
“They love the mulattoes too much for all that,” 

Said hell’s merry Cupid, breathing brimstone around him, 
“They would cheat our liege lord of the blackamoor fat, 
And merely with filth of the shambles surround him !” 
“Issue forth a mandamus!” cried Satan like thunder, 

“If they play hell on earth, the Devil sha’ n’t starve!” 
‘‘Please you, sire!”’ shouted Mammon, “there ’s a ROCHE lying under 
Your majesty’s foot, steaming hot !”—‘‘Let us carve !” 
‘No, no!” cried Abaddon, ‘“‘on my kness I implore,— 
The flesh of the scoundrel would poison all hell ! 

Let us feed on the carcass of Lovejoy!” ‘The door— 
Quick—open the door, I shall die of the smell !” 


II. 


O Mag, Maggy Lauder! sweet Margery * 

Thou wert dam’d by a doxey, and a tailor did sire thee, 
And never a buck or a beau could desire thee, 
Rhyming miss of the slopshop! Margery * 
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Thy mother conceived thee by missing a stitch, 
And ’t was thought that her doings were the work of a witch, 
For none but a tailor, in high league with an imp, 
Could beget such a vile poetical shrimp. 





Ill. 


If the saints of this earth are entitled to heaven, 

By getting Religion on the right side or left, 

In the spleen or the lungs—then adieu to all given 

Unto thee, poor fanatic! thou art utterly reft! 

Il] words and ill deeds are quite different things, 

And fierce anger is nought if malice do n’t follow it, 

But think not that liars can avoid the quick stings 

Ot a conscience, which, like thine, can so easily swallow it ! 
Thou mayst shout in thy church, thou mayst yell in thy prayers, 
Thou mayst damn all thy neighbours for being profane, 
But, trust me! the name, thou wilt leave to thy heirs, 
Will be Achan’s or Ahab’s, the damnation of Cain. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF A. VON TROMLITZ.* 


Wiru the novels of countries where, as in France, England and 
Germany, the press teems with works of fiction, it is not often our 
practice to trouble our readers. But we consider that an author 
whose prolific brain yields thirty wellwritten volumes within the 
short space of four years, whatever be his native land, deserves to 
be generally known, at least by name. This, however, is not the 
only, nor even the principal claim to notice of Herr von Tromlitz. 
Though we can scarcely perhaps call him a very skilful novelist, 
his little volumes possess real merit, and for the most part take 
strong hold of the reader’s fancy. His defects lie in the conduct 
of his stories, and in a seattering or diffusion of the interest among 
too many characters. His chief excellencies are, a singular talent 
for combining romantic interest with close adherence to history, a 
just developement of historical characters, a bold conception and 
felicitous exemplification of the influence of the circumstances and 
opinions of different eras upon the human mind, a vigorous and 
often dramatic embodying of incidents, and a powerful imagina- 
tion, one fruit of which is the happy use of a slight touch of super- 
stition, and occasionally even of the supernatural. 

Tromlitz’s novels and tales are for the most part historical, and 
by far the best are those founded upon the annals of Germany and 
Italy. Here he is at home, and complete master of his subject. 
When he wanders into other countries, his art is less prosperous ; 
probably from less familiar acquaintance with the raw material, the 
superstitions, prejudices, feelings, and manners that are to be 
worked into the finished article; as, for instance, in the Lady of 
Mull, he betrays ignorance of the peculiarities of Highland nature. 
His Jutta—by the way, this is a Scandinavian, we believe, certain- 
ly not a Gaelic name—may be a very good German witch, but she 


* Dresden, 1882. 30 vols. 18mo-. 
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isno Highland Seer. Some of the short tales are modern, and 
these are decidedly the worst. 

The first novel of the series we think one of the best. It is en- 
titled Die Pappenheimer, (or the Pappenheimers,) which was the 
name borne by the regiments habitually constituting the division of 
the Imperial and Catholic army commanded by Count Pappenheim 
during the early part of the thirty years’? war; and offers a lively 
and striking picture of the state of Germany during that disastrous 
period, which seems to be a favourite era with our author. Nor 
do we wonder at it. It would be difficult to select another equally 
rich in all that is valuable to the writer of fiction, so eminently 
combining marked variety of character and the violence of conflict- 
ing opinions and passions, with the capability of romantic adven- 
ture and the lingering remains of the superstitions of an earlier age. 

But to return to Die Pappenheimer. It is no small proof of skill 
in Tiomlitz, that he has known how to awaken in his readers a 
real interest both for the bigoted, savage and coldblooded ‘Tilly, 
and for the equally bigoted, more ruthless, and recklessly licentious 
Pappenheim, or that he long holds us in doubt as to which of the 
hostile creeds he himself professes. We should wish to extract 
from this production, but as we cannot afford many pages to Trom- 
litz and his volumes, we deem it right to confine ourselves to one 
novel, and, notwithstanding our liking for die Pappenheimer, we 
give the preference to the last of the set, Mutius Sforza. But, be- 
fore proceeding further, we must warn the reader against being 
bewildered, as we have ourselves been, by the recollection of the 
only Mutius, with whom we are at all familiar, namely, Mutius 
Scevola. The name of the first Sforza was Giacomuzzo ttendolo, 
Sforza being a nickname, or nom de guerre, given him for his 
great strength ; and when the bold soldier’s offspring became sove- 
reign princes, flattery divided his christian name into Giocomo 
Muzio, or Mutius, thereby satisfactorily proving the family’s de- 
scent in a direct line from the Roman Mutius. 

Mutius Sforza is a Neapolitan story of the fifteenth century, and 
is prefeced by a sketch of the calamities that befel the Angevine 
kings of Naples, all of which our author regards as a just retribu- 
tion upon the crimes of Charles of Anjou, his usurpation of the 
kingdom from the house of Hohenstauffen, and his judicial mur- 
der of the gallant boy Conradin, the last son of that heroic race. 
He thus considers the Angevine dynasty as in a manner predes- 
tined to crime and sorrow, and although this opinion be not refer- 
red to in the povel, it may serve as an illustration of the touch of 
superstition mentioned as one of his characteristics. 

The novel presents us with that portion of the disturbed reign 
of the last Angevine sovereign of Naples, Joanna II., in which 
the able condottiere, whose name the tale bears, played a distin- 
guished part, and adheres to history with the extraordinary fidelity 
of which we have already spoken. The developement of Italian 
is often as successful as that of German characters, The author 
has been peculiarly happy in pourtraying the goodnatured, but 
weak, and above all, tinder-hearted queen, and that far more re- 
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markable personage, his hero. Sforza, who, born a peasant, raised 
himself by his abilities, political and military, to the rank of Lord 
High Constable of the Kingdom of Naples, and, dying at the age 
of fifty-three, bequeathed to his natural son wealth, reputation and 
troops, which, combined with hereditary talent, made him Duke of 
Milan, is described by the historian of Naples, Giannone, as natu- 
rally frank, and very simple, (di natura aperto, e molto semplice,) 
and this strangely mixed character Tromlitz has wrought out with 
singular felicity. He exhibits to us the roughness, the blunt 
speech of the peasant, amidst the craft of the condottiere and the 
Italian statesman ; an honest attachment to Joanna, in conjunction 
with a loyalty limited to the period for which he has hired himself 
and his bands; touches of strong and kindly affections, breaking 
through the hardness and selfishness of a soldier of fortune; and 
all so admirably adjusted and blended, that no one part offends us 
as inconsistent with the other. 

The more skill was perhaps required to make us receive so un- 
commonly mingted a character as natural, because its gradual for- 
mation is not placed before our eyes, but it is first introduced to 
us in its full maturity. The novelist has taken for his subject the 
later years of his hero’s life, presenting us with his struggles 
against the worthless and despotic favourites of Joanna ; his efforts 
to emancipate that princess herself from the degrading thraldom to 
which her unbridled passions subjected her: his wars against her 
on behalf of her adopted son, Lewis of Anjou; and his death. 
All this is evidently not very romantic, still less, perhaps, novel- 
ish; nevertheless, the narrative takes an almost irresistible hold of 
the reader, the interest excited being compounded of the different 
sympathies called forth by works of fiction and by biography. 
There are, indeed, love stories interspersed, and these severally in- 
terest us; but the interest of the work by no means hinges upon 
them ; nay, we are not without a suspicion that they charm us less 
in the usual way of love stories, than as illustrations of the 
author’s views of female character. The perfection of this he 
places so entirely in submissive resignation and enduring fortitude, 
that a smal] matter of tender frailty seems, in his opinion, to de- 
tract less from feminine excellence than any species of masculine 
energy. A few words concerning Storza’s illegitimate and long 
neglected daughter, Margaritta, may give as distinct an idea as we 
have room for, of these episodical love tales and heroines. 

At an early period of his soldier’s life, Sforza had seduced Jo- 
sepha, the daughter of his comrade Pietro, and refused the repara- 
tion of marriage; whereupon Pietro had prayed that the child of 
his daughter’s shame might be the death of its guiity father. 
Sforza pursued his brilliant career: Pietro became a captain of 
robbers : and among his ruffian outlaws, the penitent, virtuous and 
feminine Josepha has educated her daughter. Margaritta, though 
employed by her grandfather to decoy travellers into his snares, 
preserves the purity and nobleness of her nature unimpaired, but 
her impulses and virtues are all Amazonian; and when restored to 
Sforza she accompanies him upon his expeditions, and fights by 
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his side. The conflict of her Amazonian pride against her love 
for Antonio, and the influence of that love when acknowledged, in 
feminizing her character, are well conceived and executed, and if 
we have a fault to find, it is that she is not so much softened down 
to womanhood as we could have wished. No extent to which this 
effect had been carried would have made the revival of her com- 
bative propensities after her lover’s death less natural; but on the 
contrary would have rendered it only the more impressive. Her 
physical feebleness as a warrior causes her to fulfil her grandfa- 
ther’s curse, Sforza being drowned in endeavouring to save her 
life as they ford a swollen torrent, to encourage the reluctant troops. 
The unmarried mother spends the remainder of her life with the 
only woman more perfect than herself, Sforza’s quite perfect widow, 
Caterina Alapo. 

It would require great length of extract, or rather an immense 
number of extracts, to convey, not an adequate, but a very imper- 
fect idea of the manner in which the character of Sforza, or even 
that of his daughter, is managed, since it is only as a whole that 
either produces its effect. We shall not therefore attempt it, but 
select a detached scene, which a few words of introduction will 
sufficiently explain. Pandolfello Alapo, once the queen’s reigning 
favourite, has been executed in tortures by her husband, Jacques 
de la Marche. His only daughter, Constance Alapo, an impas- 
sioned but austerely chaste damsel, had married Urban Origlia, a 
friend and officer of Sforza, who had attracted Joanna’s notice, 
had repulsed her advances out of love for his wife, and been poi- 
soned at the queen’s table, by Alapo’s successor, Caracciolo. 
Joanna only knows that Origlia had died suddenly. Constance 
has left Naples with the corse, and the queen, driven from her capi- 
tal and rendered unusually pious by the plague which is ravaging 
her kingdom, on rising from her devotions in a church at Gaeta, 
observes a new monument at which kneels a closely veiled figure 


in deep black. 


** Joanna motioned her attendants to keep back, lest they should disturb the 
mourner, and stept nearer. The monument was of white marble, sculptured 
in bas-relief ; two angels, a palm-branch in the one hand, a myrtle-wreath in 
the other, hovered over a sarcophagus, on which was seen a golden cup. This 
striking emblem excited the queen’s curiosity ; she beckoned to the sacristan, 
who was at hand, and softly inquired, ‘ Whose monument is this? 

*** Urban Origlia’s,’ he replied, but not low enough to escape the ear of the 
mourner, She arose, saw the queen before her, stood a moment irresolute, 
and then with a respectful curtsey would have withdrawn ; when Joanna, re- 
cognizing Constance, detained her. 

“¢* Do I meet you here, Constance Alapo?’ she asked, with a burst of kind- 
liness towards the daughter of Pandolfello, ‘I am very sorry for you.’ Con- 
stance was silent, her eyes fixedly, but almost lifelessly, gazing upon the 
queen. Joanna, deeply moved, resumed, ‘Peace be to his ashes?’ 

“©*The peace of heaven is his ;’ returned Constance, striving for compos- 
ure. ‘ God grant his murderers the same mercy!’ 

*‘ These words blanched Joanna’s ciueek. ‘ Queen,’ said Constance, pas- 
sionately grasping her hand and drawing her close to the tomb ; ‘ here, where 
repose the earthly remains of my husband, where the eye of God looks down 
upon us, [ ask you, knew you of the horrid deed, or were you only a dreadful 
instrument in the hands of the ruthless?’ 
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“<I? asked the amazed queen, hesitating whether to call her train, or jus- 
tify herself to the unhappy widow. 

*«* Yes, you!’ Constance went on. ‘You yourself gave Origlia the poison- 
ed cup.’ 

“« «Great God!’ exclaimed the queen, and suddenly the whole dinner scene 
was present to her. She turned toher train. ‘Duchess of Sessa! Tell me, 
help me to recollect.’ Thus she implored the hastily advancing lady; ‘ At 
that repast did not Caracciolo compel me to offer Origlia the goblet?’ 

“<< That did he ! returned the duchess. ‘ You yourself were to give him 
the death-draught; so had he his revenge upon him, upon you.’ 

** At these words the queen sank involuntarily upon her knees; she was 
inly shaken, and had lost all self-command. ‘I then murdered thee, unfortu- 
nate!’ she exclaimed ; ‘ murdered thee unwittingly, for to thy last breath wast 
thon dear to me! God forgive me!’ She bowed her head low; long she 
prayed in silence; then raising herself, ‘ Did he curse me in his death-pangs?” 
she falteringly asked. ‘ Did he curse me, Constance? Speak ! 

‘* «He forgave his enemies ;’ answered the mourner. ‘ And even I, on this 
hallowed spot, [ have prayed to God that he would not record this deed against 
you. But queen,’ she solemnly proceeded, standing like a saint before the 
sinner, ‘ arouse yourself, drive the ruthless murderer from your throne, expel 
him from your palace, be the queen, the mother of your people! Grant my 
prayer, and from this grave shall spring rich fruits to bless our country.’ 

“© * What can I do for thee?’ rejoined the queen, evading an answer: ‘ Tell 
me, Constance, speak but a wish; let me in some small degree make good the 
ill | have done thee 

** « My wishes, queen,’ she replied, ‘ soar to a realm which lies further from 
you than from me; where not yours, not your minion’s, is the power to grant 
ortodeny. ‘There dwells a merciful father, and the gates are open to every 
pious soul. For this world [ have no wish; my wishes for another God will 
surely grant.’ She bent to the queen and left the house of God. 

*« Joanna stood, crushed, beside Urban’s tomb, her eye dwelling, spell- 
bound, upon the sarcophagus. ‘ You loved him,’ said the Duchess of Sessa, 
half in sympathy, half in taunt, ‘and your love brought him death. Mali- 
ciously and treacherously did Caracciolo poison the cup, and your hand must 
present it to the man whom he feared, upon whom your heart still hangs. 
Thus does he recompense, thus punish your love.’ ” 

Neither the dreadful discovery just made, nor the taunts of her 
kinswoman, the duchess, shake the empire of Caracciolo over the 
more than frail Joanna, during the period comprised in Tromlitz’s 
Mutius Sforza, but it is some satisfaction to know that in the end 
the duchess, whom Giannone calls una donna terribilissima, (a most 
terrible woman) extorted from the queen an order for Caracciolo’s 
arrest, when, under pretence of his having offered resistance, he 
was put to death. 


BROOKS’ SCRIPTURAL ANTHOLOGY.* 


Lest in our estimate of this book, we should permit any accom- 
panying circumstances to influence our judgment, or divert the 
strict examination which we mean briefly to bestow, we design to 
commence our notice with several censures. 1. Mr Brooks has 
disfigured his little volume with many biblical personages and 
events, which are not only unnecessary as illustrations of his 


* Scriptural Anthology ; or, Biblical Mlustrations: designed as a Christmas and 
Birthday Present, 1837. By Nathan C. Brooks, A.M. Philadelphia, William 
Marshall; Baltimore, John 8. Horton. 
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verse, but satires on his portraitures. If there is no Retzsch 
in this country to unfold his magnificent conceptions, there surely 
must be artists sufficiently gifted to adorn a book of poetry, which 
is intended as a holyday present. We think that Mr Brooks would 
have acted judiciously, had he omitted all graphic illustrations. 
Poetry, that lives, can create life in the reader, and sensual imagery 
is unnecessary while the mind’s image is vivid. 2. Mr Brooks 
should not have appended A. M. to his name; Percival attaches 
not M. D. to his, nor even Philip Lindsley—one of the very great- 
est men on this continent—D. D. to his. Diplomas have nothing 
to do with mental greatness or profound learning. Neither John- 
son nor Goldsmith ever possessed a collegiate diploma. If the su- 
perstructure is substantial and beautiful, what avails it where the 
foundation was laid? College life is the commencement of learn- 
ing ; and manhood, though it may look back rejoicingly, should 
never be satisfied with the triumphs of youth. The poet, espe- 
cially, should everstand boldly forth as an individual—as a name, 
simply ; this it is he desires to win; this idea, however. inane, 
solaces his solitude, and excites his despondency. A few letters, 
put together, at his birth-hour, without his consent or cognizance, 
are all that will confer reputation here, or go into the lottery of FAME 
hereafter. Many a blockhead can append untranscribable titles to 
his name ; the man of genius is always greater by omitting them. 

3.We dislike the preface to this volume; it appears as the 
bookseller’s, and we do not question its appearance; but, while 
envious rivals and malignant journalists abound in our licentious 
democracy, Mr Brooks should not have consented to the admis- 
sion of such prolegomena. Bold assurance is not covert panegyric. 
The apparent timidity of Percival can never be mistaken for the 
audacity of John Neal, nor the graceful quietude of Irving for the 
pert, flippant, swaggering bravado of Willis Clark. True great- 
ness is always selfcontent and relying; sometimes it enjoys the 
dolce far niente, but never solicits that which, in its deep heart, it 
is assured should be conferred. 

4, Weare no admirer of the medium through which these poems 
were originally conveyed to the public ; but we shall not dilate on 
this objection, as, customarily considered, it avails but little from 
what source good things flow—whether the rock or the desert, the 
overhanging wilderness or paradise itself. Yet, after all that can 
be said, the Lady’s Book (so sarcastically termed) was no fit ve- 
hicle for anything destined to live beyond the hour. The very 
name, among all sensible persons, was enough to produce the out- 
cry, La! Goodey! for never, in this or any other country, existed 
a periodical which, while under the mismanagement of its proprie- 
tor, so disgraced its title and dishonoured the character of the na- 
tion. Can we, or any one, wonder that we have no literature 
among us while blockheads bear sway, and ignorant mechanics 
attempt to rule? Why, asa nation, have we no reputation? Be- 
cause all attempt to be somebody, and, therefore, no really great 
man can be anybody. If we mean to sustain our vain boasting ; 
if we hope ever to become ought else than a mockery, it is high 
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time that the menials were dismissed, and the masters permitted to 
assume their dominion. 

Dismissing, then, our preliminary objections to this book, (which 
our duty as a critic, alone, has induced us to allege,) we proceed to 
examine the poems, which are founded entirely on events and cha- 
racters exhibited in the Holy Scriptures. Nothing can exceed the 
picturesque beauty, the romance and the grandeur, the pathos and 
poetry of the Bible. The hoary patriarchs and the holy prophets ; 
the gorgeous monarchs of the Orient rioting in Juxury, while the 
great multitude of their people are bowed and broken by bondage, 
or left to corrupt on the battlefield ; the mighty warriours marching 
in the forefront of peril, and the majestic minstrels that hymned the 
glory of Jan beneath the wings of the cherubim ; the heroic. apos- 
tles and the devoted martyrs, to whom earth was but the threshold 
of heaven ; the guiltless that perished in the grasp of the oppres- 
sor, and the wicked that died in the madness of their lust and am- 
bition—all varieties of person and deed—all that can delight or 
amaze, inspire or depress the human heart, pass before us, as we 
dwell upon the Holy Book, like the brightest visions of a spirit 
disinthralled from flesh, and breathing the glories of an immortal 
being. 

To him who thinks and feels, as every intellectual creator should 
do, these subjects present the grandest themes of thought. Two 
weighty objections, however, have deterred many from attempting, 
and more from enlarging and perfecting their original designs. 
1. Many truly pious people aver that, as the direct revelation of the 
Deity, no mortal should presume to add thereto or subtract there- 
from. We do not sympathize with this doctrine; but, notwith- 
standing, it is a great impediment in the path of the biblical illus- 
trator. Those objecting thus, do not reflect that no fact averred or 
position assumed is changed, oreven modified, by the poet. He 
assumes a text, as the preacher does, and differs from him only in 
this, that his pourtraitures constitute a poem, not a sermon, and 
are delivered to all the world, not toa congregation. Perhaps, on 
the part of the priest, it would be tacitly thought, if not confessed, 
that the argument of the poet was carried out with greater cogency 
and effect than his own. We know that the clergy claim a prag- 
matical and preémptory right to investigate and expound the Bible ; 
but we deny the claim, for God’s revelation expressly avers, that it 
was given for our instruction, not as the medium, merely, through 
which a certain caste or clique should instruct us. The Father of 
the Universe does not own five and damn five hundred thousand 
children! 

2. At the uttermost extremity from the first stands the second 
objection to scripture themes for poetry. The infidel (and many 
blasphemers abound) asserts that, as the Bible is a mass of fables 
and oriental parables, it is preposterous and silly to waste time and 
thought on any one of its characters or events. With the scholar 
and philosopher such an allegation can avail nothing; but all are 
neither learned nor wise, especially among a democratic horde of 
superficial boasters. Hence the inevitable consequence; three- 
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fourths of the public, from different causes, and actuated by dis- 
cordant opinions, will not listen to him, who, wrought to enthusi- 
asm by the grandeur of his conceptions, toils in intense thought to 
pourtray the beauties of old story, and image forth to the postdi- 
luvian world the glories of the world that was. What, then, is 
gained by devotion to the Past, which must constitute the ambition 
of the Present? Power that cannot be enjoyed, reputation which 
envy blights, posthumous fame, subject to the withering touch of 
prejudice, and bigotry, and wilful ignorance. Even the appro- 
bation of the world sinks, at last, upon the heart of its victim, with- 
out exciting one smile of pleasure or one throb of pain. 

The poems contained in this volume manifest scholarship and 
talent—not taste or great genius. Mr Brooks displays less com- 
mand of language than a perpetual ambition of mere phraseology. 
We wish to do justice to his productions, but we shall not do it at 
the expense of our independent judgment. Mind is displayed in 
his works, but it is encumbered and overlaid. An author should 
outlive his collegiate erudition; he should remember that higher 
learning is required, and that if he desires to win a name in the 
world’s memory, he must be simple as childhood in the expression 
of his thoughts. Ail languages should be made subordinate to a 
knowledge of his own, and that should be thoroughly understood 
by the poet. Verbiage should be ever avoided, and unnecessary 
epithets shunned. Most especially should consistency of narra- 
tion be observed. Rhyme and reason are different things. We 
present an example of contradiction which we defy any modern 
Scaliger to elucidate. In his description of Samson, we are told, 
almost in the same breath, that 

** He stood with brawny shoulders bare, 

And tossed his nervous arms on high :” 
And, that 

* His withered arms, with labour spent, 

He threw around the pillars there.” 

If Mr Brooks can explain this palpable contradiction, we shall 
give him greater credit for ingenuity than for genius. There are 
other passages quite as difficult to comprehend; but as it is not 
our purpose to extend this review, we shall not evlarge quotations 
of this kind, with a design to censure. We desire not, in the least 
degree, to discourage Mr Brooks, but we do wish, most anxiously, 
(for the honour of his State and his own reputation) to impress 
upon his mind the simplicity of poetic composition. The argu- 
ment that others of higher fame have been guilty of the same scho- 
lastic redundancies, avails nothing. Every author should be mas- 
ter of himself when he has passed the age of youth ; then we enter 
the arena of ambition; then we become prepared to combat with 
strong and healthy antagenists. 

We submit the question, whether the following lines from his 
‘“‘ Abraham’s Sacrifice,”? do not manifest a mind less imbued with 
creative than acquired powers : 
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‘Raising the fatal steel, the patriarch stood 

W ith eye upturned to God ; and throwing back 
The curls that clustered round his victim’s neck, 
Aimed the dread blow ; when on his startled ear 
A voice thrilled loudly, “Abraham! forbear! 
Nor stretch thy hand against the boy, to harm.” 
The knife, inocuous, from his palsied grasp 

Fell suddenly ; and from his aged eyes 

Gushed the warm tears of i) ate ow, san G 

As bending o’er his chil he loosed his bands, 
And pressed his beating bosom to his own, 

In fervency of gratitude and love, 

Receiving bim, in figure, from the dead 

An earnest of the resurrection morn— 
First-born, among his brethren, from the grave. 


Now on the altar of the Lord, a lamb, 
A substituted victim blazed on high, 

A holocaust in ruddy spires of flame ; 
While on the incense wings of sacrifice 
Wafted arose the prayer of sire and son, 
A goodly savour to the Lord their God ” 

Again; we ask whether the octosyllabic measure is fitted to 
convey, with the awe and sublimity demanded, the speech of the 
martyr in the arena? More than one such speech has been deli- 
vered, (in poetry as well as in fact,) but never in so light a move- 
ment. Something solemn and weighty is ever required to convey 
the thoughts and feelings of those in a situation so perilous and 
overwhelming. The motion and music of a dancer cannot aecord 
with the glorious anthem of martyrdom. Once more: we ask if 
the words ‘‘cicatrices,” ‘‘ ebon reservoirs of heaven,’ ‘‘ wate 
treasures of the clouds,” ‘‘ conspicuous,” ‘charactery grand,” 
‘‘ archives of the mighty God,” “ incinct,”’ ‘‘ unsympathetic,” the 
“brawny chest of a child,” ‘ elasticity,” ‘ arabesque roof,” ‘ op- 
ponent wall,”’ ‘* stuccoed wall,” “ portent dead,” and many others, 
which we have neither leisure, nor space, nor inclination to extract, 
are consistent with the simplicity and high finish of poetry ; or, if 
they can gratify the man of true and searching genius in his retro- 
spection. 

Let us be well understood: we should be the last one to justi- 
fy, much less to imitate, the flippant and abusive style of modern 
reviewers. The notoriety of a gladiator is equal to theirs; the wit 
of a king’s fool, in old times, was far superior. But we cannot 
discover the necessity, in an impartial review of a book, of being 
the friend or the foe of the writer; nor is it possible for us to per- 
ceive why honest and strict judgment in literature should provoke 
personal hostility. In Europe, literary men understand each other 
fairly. They meet at public dinners and assemblies, as if one had 
never written nor the other criticised a book. The rivalry of au- 
thorship affects not their personal intercourse ; they meet by the 
fountains of immortality, and battle for the waters that exalt and 
inspire ; but, when the enthusiasm has passed, and the world’s re- 
alities return, they become at once mere men—artificial creatures 
of society, whose position compels them to be courteous, and 
whose pride commands them to be, at least in appearance, friendly. 
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But such forbearance, such a conventional system, exists not 
among us. Unfortunately, we are all seeking too anxiously for 
that which is, at best, but fading. We consult less the enlarge- 
ment and exaltation of our own immortal spirit, than the tempo- 
rary praise of the finite and the mortal. 

We now proceed to extract such passages, from the various con- 
tents of this volume, as will entitle the author to the name of poet, 
when his verba) excesses and faults are forgotten. The first is an 
evening sketch from the “‘ Bower of Paphos”: 


“The lingering blush—the latest ray 
Has faded on the cheek of day ; 
Amid the myrtle boughs, the dove 
Has folded her soft wing to rest— 
And the pure stars, those lamps divine 
That light the regions of the blest, 
In their blue vault all glorious shine— 
And the resplendent s ar of love 
More brilliantly than all the rest. 
It is the hour of love alone, 
So silent and so soft. The calm, 
Pure air is redolent with balm— 
And o’er the blissful region night 
Is bending from her starry throne, 
To witness and impart delight.” 


The next isa picture of the Antediluvians. It is conceived and 
expressed with energy and eloquence. Had Mr Brooks written 
always in this style, it would not have been our duty to write the 
preceding observations : 


‘*In the mother’s breast 
Lust maddened like a plague-spot—daughters caught 
The damning taint, and veiled, in loosened robes 
Of harlotry, their beauties. Children learned 
To troll the wanton’s carol ; and the lips 
Of infants, in precocious guilt, were turned 
To sin, lisping obscenity. Rapine preyed 
Upon the widow and the orphan: Rage 
Knitted his brazen brow, and gnashed his teeth ; 
Pale Envy gnawed her thin and livid lips ; 
Dark Malice drugged his brother’s cup with bane; 
Hate struck with piercing eye his victim’s soul, 
And Murder, with envenomed steel, his heart : 
War trod with iron heel upon the neck 
Of slaughtered foes, and from his nodding plumes 
Shook the red dews of death; and Violence 
Bid Havoc speed o’er earth, till it became 
One wide and dread Aceldama of blood.” 


Once more, with great pleasure, we quote his description of The 
Flood. It is good, although the subject is hackneyed, aud man 
g jOUugA. tae J yed, y 
great men have d:emed it a sublime theme for thought : 
**As widely spreads 
The watery ruin, with the tempest’s voice 
Comes from the tents of wickedness, a cry 
Of fearful anguish: there the tabret’s sound— 
The feast—the dance have ceased ; and o’er the cheeks 
Flushed with the wine cup and with lust, is thrown 
Anashy pallor. On the mountain tops 
Stand awe-struck myriads, and the lightning’s glare 
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Reveals their frantic gestures, and their hands 
Upraised to heaven for mercy ; but the storm 

In fury waxes fiercer ;—brighter gleam 

The lurid lightnings—louder roar the winds— 

The torrent thicker pours—the billowy waves 

Rise higher—o’er their banks the rivers rush 

With headlong sway—the seas outswell their shores, 
And surging high o’er hill and mountain top, 

One shoreless ocean rolls around the globe.” 

Yet again, we welcome some passages which his “ Destruction 
of Jerusalem” presents. The history is familiar to all who think 
that the revelation of God is better than the infidelity of man. The 
subject, also, has been familiarized by many a gifted bard. Mil- 
man, particularly, has devoted to this topic some of the most splen- 
did dramatic scenes and songs which ever flowed from his eloquent 
pen. Notwithstanding this, however, the subsequent lines display 
vivid conception and concentration of idea, though somewhat over- 
loaded by superfluity of epithet : 

“Dire Discord flapped her wings, dripping with blood ; 
Mad Murder raged. In their paternal halls 
Children were slaughtered in their parent’s view, 
Parents, before their children ; and the steel, 
Steeped in the life-fount of the bridegroom’s breast, 
Sluiced with its crimson rain the bride’s white robe. 
Pious and impious fell—the man whose heart 
Gloried in slaughter and dark deeds of death, 
Vengeance o’ertook—and the meek worshipper, 
While at the altar, yielded up his life, 

E’en with the victim’s, he had brought to God— 
His ephod sheltered not the priest ; oppressed, 
He sunk, profaning with his blood the fires 

His hands had kindled up for sacrifice. 

The pestilence, from between her livid lips, 
Blew poison ; and the atmosphere was death ; 
Gaunt Famine raised her pale and spectral form, 
And Hunger, with her sharp and skeleton claws, 
Tore the pained vitals of all things that breathed. 
Whole families fell by fastine—faint arose 
The cry for bread, from children, as their tongues 
Cleaved to their husky palate ; sucklings cooled 
Their burning lips in their dead mother’s blood ; 
Parents the morsel from their offspring wrenched, 
And mothers tore the delicate infant limbs 
Their wombs had bore, and gorged themselves thereon. 
All hope—all love—all pity was extinct ; 

All natural affection ied crew cold, 
Benumbed by the torpedo touch of woe ; 

And as the fainting thousands fell around, 
Straining their eyeballs to the holy house, 
Their only hope, they called on Israel’s God, 
And mingling prayers and curses, madly died. 


Gloom and a deadly night hung brooding o’er 
The fated city ; unremitting pealed 

The thunder of the engines at the wall, 
Cleaving its rocky side; fiercely arose 

The din of battle in the deadly breach, 

The clash of arms and the victorious shout, 

As o’er the prostrate battlement the tide 

Of war rushed headlong ; and the Roman bands 
Bristling with spears, circled the house of God.” 
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From the ‘“ Beheading of John the Baptist,” we quote these 
verses. They are eloquent with truth, and it behoves every man 
who reads them, to reflect before he commits himself and his all 
into the power of betrayers : 

“Oh! woman! in thy tender breast we seek 
The fount of pity ; those soft sympathies 
That vibrate like a trembling chord, beneath 
The touch of woe. Beside the bed of pain 
Thou art an ANGEL; when with pitying eye 
And noiseless tread, thy light and fairy fect, 
Ministering to woe, “ like golden apples shine 
In silvery pictures ;” and thy soothing voice, 
Like oil upon the ocean-billows, calms 
The tempest of the soul. But when thy heart, 
Estranged to tenderness, becomes a sea 
Of selfishness, icy and frozen, where 
Pity’s magnetic needle trembles not ; 
And sorrow’s wail falls lightly on thy ear : 
And misery’s garb unheeded meets thy sight— 
And deeds of horror—and the guilt of blood !— 
Thou art a MonsTER! 

Though thy speaking eye 

Outflash the sun, thy cheek outblush the rose, 
Thy voice outswell the sphere—thy golden hair 
Outgleam the sunlight ; and, although thy step 
Be prouder than th’ ungovernable sea ; 
And although thy mind with jewelled theughts be rich 
As heaven, with all its garniture of stars, 
Thou art a MonsteR—to thy sex, thy name, 
Thy nature, and thy God.” 


We have finished our review. We cannot think it harsh; we 
know it is not unjust; for it would have given us great pleasure 
to laud the book more highly. Mr Brooks may become one of 
the immortal bards of earth—we should be deeply rejoiced to wel- 
come him as such—-but years of labor, and thought, and research, 
and profound examination of himself are required, ere such’ a con- 
summation can arrive. Neither attachment nor antipathy has, in 
the least possible degree, influenced our judgment of his poems. 
We despise the personal assailant, but honour the archon who wins 
no obolus. We have nothing to gain by flattery, though we may 
lose much by independence. We never fawned in the days of our 
extreme adversity, when the Arabs and Parthians were around us, 
and little was left to plunder but the Nessus robe that agonized 
the flesh. Certainly, we shall not do it now. If our rigid exami- 
nation of Mr Brooks’ poetry should be unkindly received—if he 
will not separate the individual from the critic, as we would di- 
vorce the author from the person—then we have only to add our 


regret, that the Scriptural Anthology of Mr Brooks ever demanded 
our perusal and our judgment. 
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RETZSCH’S OUTLINES.* 

SPEAKING a universal language, the graphic poems of Retzsch are 
more extensively known, and better appreciated in this country than 
the originals they are intended to illustrate. Poems they may well 
be termed, since there is both mind and soul in the productions of his ° 
pencil—deep thought and unaffected feeling. It is almost a profani- 
ty to apply to what is of so very superior stamp the much abused and 
illreputed word “ Illustrations,”’ which remind us more than could be 
wished of the insipid, prosy, unimaginative things, seemingly manu- 
factured for the purpose of bringing down the works of a popular au- 
thor to the level of the lowest taste and most sluggish apprehension. 
Were it not for the specious and mechanical execution, the pretty 
things of this latter description would hardly pass muster at all, ex- 
cept with those who feel even their inanenessto be a recommendation, 
inasmuch as they require no exertion of thought. Few are better 
able to dispense with the flattering appliances of the engraver’s art, 
and to trust to the inherent vigour and raciness of their composition, 
when briefly expressed in outlines, than Retzsch. He brings out 
the ideas of his author in the happiest manner, catches imperfect 
and obscure images of poetry, and embodies them to the eye in the 
Janguage of another art. Neither is it merely in detached passages 
that he shows himself capable of following his prototype, passibus 
equis ; but accompanying him almost step by step, he puts the en- 
tire subject into action, and dramatizes it to the eye. If, too, in 
some parts, he fails to express all that the original itself conveys to 
the mind, in others he seems to elevate his author, investing his 
sentiments with fresh beauty, and expounding with equal energy 
and propriety what in the other is at best remotely hinted at. That 
Retzsch’s merit must be apparent to the most careless observer, is 
more than we dare to say—more than as his admirers we should 
care to say, for the compliment would be a very questionable one. 
Striking as his works are in themselves, they are not to be fully rel- 
ished at the first glance. To feel all their excellence we must study 
them, and then we find they amply repay the attention bestowed 
on them. At so called effect there is little aim ; the artist is too in- 
tent upon his subject to be very solicitous about mere prettinesses, 
or to work up minutie to the neglect of what is more important ; 
but he grasps the totality of the idea in a masterly way, and places 
it before us in all its energy. Yet while he never brings forward 
the mere minutie that belong to finish and detail, he rarely neglects 
any circumstance, however slight it may be, that adds to the sig- 
nificancy of the representation. Whatever heightens expression is 
duly attended to, not obtrusively so, but with a judicious regard to 
keeping. Boldand spirited as these outlines are, they are anything 
rather than hasty improvisatore sketches. On the contrary, they 
manifest consummate study and reflection, as well as mastery and 
readiness of hand, and fertility of imagination. There is a healthy 
and invigorating tone—an evidence of mental stamina about them, 


* Reztsch’s Outlines to Schiller’s Song of the Bell. With explanations. Retzsch’s 
Outlines to Shakspeare. Second Series. Macbeth. Leipzig, 1833. 
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which it is refreshing to contemplate, after the feebleness and vacui- 
ty of our own annual school. The productions of the latter are, un- 
doubtedly, prettier, nicer, and more easily comprehended withal, as 
exhibiting only external objects, and devoid of ought that “ pas- 
seth show.”’ Perfectly innocent of thought themselves, they make 
no demand upon us for sympathy of intellect or reflection. 

These forty-three Outlines—for so copiously as this has Retzsch 
illustrated a poem not much exceeding four hundred ]ines—will, in 
no wise, detract from the fame of him whose pencil has, with kin- 
dred sentiment and feeling, imaged forth Faust and Hamlet, togeth- 
er with other productions of Schiller, besides the present. This 
series is fully equal to any of the preceding, while it is peculiarly 
happy in its subjects, which form, to a certain extent, a general epi- 
tome of human life and social interest, mingled with scenes of a 
purely poetic or mystical nature. In exhibiting the former, he is 
earnest, impressive, unaffected ; in delineating the latter, he com- 
bines philosophy with sportive fancy; he has brought his pen to 
the assistance of his pencil, and has explained himself, wherever it 
was necessary, so fully as to remove all doubt and obscurity, and 
so as to let us entirely into his meaning. Many may, perhaps, incline 
to consider it a defect that there should be occasion for any verbal 
elucidation at all, since every picture ought to explain itself. The 
objection, however, is rather seeming than real, because, although 
mere objects speak for themselves, a composition ever so simple in 
itself cannot be understood intuitively. Either it must be explained 
by previous information, as is the case with historical pictures rep- 
resenting events generally known,—or similar information must 
be supplied before it can have any definite meaning for us. If in- 
deed, after such preparatory explanation, the subject is still felt to 
be ambiguous, obscure, and unsatisfactorily treated, the blame must 
lay with the artist. This, however, is not the case with Retzsch 
whose pencil has given additiona] emphasis to his own ideas and 
conceptions. 

“Outline is drawing without shadow or colour. It isthe sculptor’s sketch, 
—the natural language. in which he expresses his ideas upon paper. It 
addresses the eye through the medium of form alone. Its power, therefore, is 
the lowest of any in the arts of design, excepting only Silhouette, which has 
no details, and represents objects, (as it were) in their profile section. Out- 
line admits of the indication of form, substance, distance, and motion. In 
representing the bas-relief, and even the round figures of sculpture, its capa- 
bility is almost perfect. All that can be effected by sculpture in addressing 
the understanding and imagination, may be accomplished by means of out- 
line. The eye is not satisfied by the substantial relief and solidity of the 
sculptured marble, but is fascinated by the elegance of contour, and the 
subtile inflections of the flowing outline itself. In delineating the forms, 
composition, and expression of a fine painting too, its powers are wonderful, 
considering how much of the pictorial effect is lost by the absence of colour 
and chiaroscuro. A sense of the imperfect and limited power of outline, 
indeed, is one of the sources of the pleasure it excites. The surprise 
that so much should be accomplished by means apparently so simple, and 
the contrast between the scantiness of the labour with the abundance of the 
fancy displayed, greatly enhance our admiration of the artist’s skill. As in 
the instance of the first slight sketch of the painter, our iniagination fills 
up the imperfect outline with the colours and effects of nature, and embo- 
dies the faint mdication with the animated realities of life. The trees 
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wave in the breeze, the sun burns in the heavens, or the moon sheds her 
mild light; the costumes assume the splendours of colour and material; and 
a picture is formed by fancy in the mind’s eye, which surpasses in beauty 
what the painter himself could realize on the canvass. All these, the artist, 
who traces the delicate outline on the copper with the needle has a share in 
producing; although the means are not apparent, and scarcely the inten- 
tion, except to the discriminating eye. Even these indications of pictures 
have an ensemble. The eye at once struck with a certain effect of the re- 
lief of objects, and the gradation of distances, or keeping, as it is techni- 
cally termed,—as well as by the beauty of the forms and their arrangement. 

**Retzsch is the firstartist of the present time, who has availed himself of 
outline to delineate complete pictures, but the practice of it is as old as the 
origin of drawing. It was the first, and for a time the only mode of delin- 
eation. The earliest and greatest of the old painters, Giotto and Cimabue, 
employed it with wonderful success, They modelled also; and hence their 
exact knowledge of form,and the power of their outline. Albert Durer’s 
style, more perhaps than that of any other of the great masters, approached 
the character of outline in the definition of form, and the elaborate making 
out of details. He left behind him many works in outline. His pictures 
seem like finished outlines coloured and shadowed afterwards. The dis- 
covery of chiaroscuro in painting was an era in the art, from which the 
prominence of outline in painting dates its decline. Thereafter, the forms of 
objects were developed by means of light and shade; and the outline be- 
came as asa mere skeleton or frame work of the design, to be clothed by 
the more attractive beauties of colour and effect. Retzsch has taken the 
works of his great countryman Albert Durer, the German Raphael, for his 
model; while he may have-derived the hint of the efficacy of pure and 
simple outline, and adopted the practice of it, from the beautiful designs of 
Flaxman in illustration of Homer, Hesiod, Dante, etc. Albert Durer is 
the source of his inspiration. Many of his figures may be traced to his 
master. From him he learnt to make a painter’s use of the capabilities of 
outline. The painter has far greater and more numerous difficulties to over- 
come than the sculptor, who designs habitually with reference to the mar- 
ble, and his outline is more complicated and charged with detail. But for 
Flaxman’s outlines, however, we should not probably have had those of 
Retzsch. They are utterly dissimilar in their subjects, the mode of treat- 
ment, and style of the artist. They have only one quality in common, and 
that in the use of outline. Flaxman’s me is essentially sculptural ; 
Retzsch’s pictorial. The compositions of the great English sculptor are 
severely classical, his manner occasionally pedantic in its simplicity, and 
his outline rigid. He seemed as if working a problem, to prove by de- 
monstration of how few lines a draped figure might be composed he resolv- 
ed drawing into its first elements. The German artist has a fine feeling 
for ideal beauty in his naked figures, and a sculptural taste for the pure out- 
line of classical forms; but his style is ornate; his outline delicate, free, 
flowing and various, with subtle inflexions, and revelling in the intrica- 
cies of detail. Flaxman’s designs belong to the Tuscan, Retzsch’s to the 
composite order, if the simile may be allowed. He is not the less original, 
because Flaxman preceded him, but because Albert Durer supplied him 
with material and originated his style. Flaxman’s designs might be realized 
in bas-relief; Retzsch’s would require alto relievo, and then would need to 
be translated into the phrase of sculpture. 

“The first work of Retzsch was his designs from the Faust of Goethe, 
which at once stamped his fame. His Mephistopheles was worthy the phan- 
tom creation of Goethe; it is sui generis. In face, manner, and costume 
it is consistent: it stands alone as the evidence of his originality and powers 
of invention. His Faust and Margaret are, as characters, insipid and 
characterless. Yet the simple grace of Margaret, the manly elegance of 
Faust, the innocent frankness off their iooks, the refined, yet simple beaut 
of their attitudes, blending the romantic, the classical, and the natural, all 
combine to express the sentiment of their poetical creator. Margaret in 
her quiet bedchamber, arranging her hair, or admiring the presents of her 
lover; or passively standing by, her youthful form contrasting with the 
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figure of the old crone; is an emanation of beauty, fragile and graceful as 
a flower. In the scenes with her lover in the garden, plucking the flower ; in 
the summer-house, meeting his ardent kiss and embrace with the confiding 
abandonment of a maiden’s first love; we feel the want of nothing to realize 
the poet’s description. Where she is seen sitting dejected at her spinning 
wheel; or kneeling in an agony of remorse and repentance, before the 
statue of the Virgin; or flung on her face in the prison in the deadly anguish 
of despair,—in each and all of these the sentiment of passion is expressed : 
but less by the face, than the form and attitude. If we had a doubt, her look 
in the last scene, where Faust is leading her out of the prison, would be a 
convincing proof. Retzsch’s forte is the romantic and picturesque. His 
delineations are eminently graphic. His scenes are dramatic, but not his 
characters. As regards character, he deals in generalities only His per- 
sons want individuality. His power of expression is limited to the delinea- 
tion of a general class of emotions, in persons of different sex, age and con- 
dition. He can depict a single sentiment or feeling; as grief, joy, rage, 
love, etc.; but he cannot embody individual character. 

“In the romantic of Schiller, Retzsch is more at home than in the imagina- 
tive creations of Goethe. His illustrations of-F'ridolin are among the most 
perfect of his works. The modest and youthful air of the page; the com- 
manding elegance of the lady; the gallant form and bearing of her 
knightly husband; and the picturesque figures of the labourers of the 
iron foundry, with their wild, half savage looks, are admiralily depicted. 
The unity of the story, and the natural progression of the incidents, are 
well adapted to the purpose of illustration; and the artist has shown great 
skill and felicity in selecting the best points for delineation. In all his 
works, but in these especially, you read the story in the pictures. The 
scene where the villain, who has plotted the destruction of the page, and is 
ensnared in his own toils, is thurst into the furnace, is wonderful fur the truth 
and vigour of the drawing. You see which muscles are in action, and 
which in repose. The group is perfect. 

“The Fight of the Dragon is equally picturesque, but the subject is less in- 
teresting, and our associations with St George and the Dragon tend to 
vulgarize the story. ‘The scene where the knight is in the smith’s forge, di- 
recting the workmen, is admirable. The action of the workman, who is 
pointing out what has been done; the intentness of the two men engaged in 
fitting on the tail of the mock-dragon, and the two others who are looking 
up from their work, are true to the life. The old man describing his loss, 
and the startled shepherd, are equally good. In his delineations of age, 
Retzsch is very happy. His peasants and labourers too are grandly pictur- 
esque. Theirs is the wildness of unsophisticated nature. His power of 
drawing is strikingly shown in them. His knowledge of the human figure 
and its action seems to he perfect; whether the form is naked or clothed ; 
aérial, as in his spirits and genii savage and wild, as in bis labourers; sim- 
ple and homely as in his peasants; elegant and courtly, as in his ladies; or 
gallant and soldierly, as in his knights. His figures are all firmly planted on 
their legs in repose, and well balanced in action. His choice of attitndes is 
felicitous, and they are mostly of the simplest kind. His costumes are pic- 
turesque in the highest degree. He flings his loose draperies with that free- 
dom and variety observable in the old painters, and he arranges the folds of 
close dresses so as to show the play of the limbs beneath. In his accessaries 
he is very inventive, and shows fine taste, especially where the scene is 
laid in Germany, In his groups ycu see a skil{ul adapt: tion of the sculptural 
style to pictorial purposes. ‘This, which would be pedantic in a painting, 
is necessary in an outline. The two lovers in the alcove, in the illustrations 
of Schiller’s Song of the Bell, resemble, in the upper part of their forms, the 
beautiful antique group of Cupid and Psyche. Retzsch does not scruple to 
avail himself of the creations of sculpture and painting. He adopts them 
wherever they are appropriate to his purpose He does not confine himself 
to the works of Albert Durer. In the Circle of Hours and of Seasons in the 
Song of the Bell, we see some of the forms of Guido. Here again we ad- 
mire the action of the workmen carrying billets of wood and bars of metal, 
and flinging them on the fire, or testing the metal of the bell; and the ef- 
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fusion of joy in the recognition of the long absent son by his parents. In 
the use of all the “appliances and means” of art Retzsch is accomplish- 
ed The war horses and armour of the knight; the costume of the court 
and the village; dogs, sheep, and cattle, and implements of husbandry, 
etc.; the furniture of the cottage, and of the baronial castle, are all delinea- 
ted with equal gusto. He makes his accessaries aid in telling the story as 
well as in describing the locality. The repetition of the interior of Margaret’s 
bedchamber exactly as before, made her various feelings more strikingly ap- 
—_ An artist with less faith in the virtue of simplicity might not 

ave ventured on this iteration. Again, we see the bell in motion and almost 
hear its sound, all through the narrative of the events it commemorates. The 
Song of the Bell is the last work of Retzsch, with the exception of the illus- 
trations of Macbeth; and it is the most various in its interest, though it has 
not the passion and intensity of Faust, nor the unity and simplicity of Fri- 
dolin. 

‘* We now turn to Retzsch’s illustrations of our own great poet, in which 
he had much greater difficulties to overcome than in any of his preceding 
aitempts. Shakspeare is the most trying touchstone of an artist’s powers; 
for no poet or dramatist that ever wrote impresses so vividly upon the 
retina of the mind, (so to speak,) the individual character of his creations; 
and although we cannot define the impression ourselves, a glance satisfies 
us of the success or failure of the painter who attemptsit. It is not the 
form, complexion, age, feature or costume, but the soul looking out at the 
eyes, the disposition influencing the bearing, that reveal to us the poet’s 
creations. If the artist thoroughly understands and sympathizes with the 
ideal character, and has perfect skill in his art, he will be able to embody 
the heroes and heroines that Shakspeare drew, but not otherwise. That 
Retzsch has failed, is not extraordinary. Notwithstanding the aid of a 
literal translation of Shakspeare’s Plays into German, and the enlight- 
ened criticism of Goethe, Schlegel, and Tieck, Shakspeare cannot be fully 
understood by him. It is a truism that no author can be thoroughly ap- 
magne by one not intimately conversant with the language in which 

e writes. How few are there comparatively of our own countrymen 
who really and completely comprehend the powers and extent of Shaks- 
peare’s genius, or perfectly sympathize with his characters! It requires 
a poet’s mind to understand a poet’s works. Shakspeare’s creations are 
universal; they belong to all humanity, and are for all time; but it re- 
quires a native familiarity with the mode in which their idiosyncracies are 
developed, the familiar illustrations he employs, and even the very accessa- 
ries of the scene, for these all tend to throw out the character, and insensi- 
bly convey the association of ideas in the mind of the poet to that of the 
reader. The turn of a phrase, the exact meaning of a word, an allusion 
to national customs, bears upon the passion and feeling of the character. 
Even ai this time, many passages are obscured by our ignorance of the 
habits and manners of his day — But this is not the only bar to the success 
of Retzsch as an illustrator of Shakspeare. It did not require the attempt 
to prove his incapacity to embody individual and mental character. It is 
not merely because the language in which Shakspeare wrote, and the cus- 
toms and habits of his country, and the modes of mind of the people are 
different, that he has failed; but trom want of sufficient power of imagina- 
tion. He never sees deeper than the outside. The vividness of his percep- 
tion so far is proved by every design he has made. He has a nice appre- 
hension of physical and external character, beauty of form, grace of posi- 
tion, fitness in costume and accessaries. His feeling for the picturesque 
is strong and lively, and he has a bias of taste in favour of the romantic. In 
these subjects and scenes he is at home. He should have chosen Spen- 
ser to illustrate, instead of Shakspeare. The gallant knights, the beauteous 
virgins, the malevolent heldames, the sprites, and impersonations of passions, 
would be delicious food for his fancy. He would revel in the beauties and 
wonders of the enchanted world of the poet. If there is a German transla- 
tion of Spenser, we hope Retzsch will read it, and he will scarcely be able to 
help illustrating it. The pictorial beauties of Spenser, especially his 
rich combinations of colour, which he luxuriates in and paints with words as 
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vividly as Titian or Rembrandt with colours and chiaroscuro, have heen set 
forth in a kindred feeling by a poet of our own day and country, who has set 
the breathing, glowing pictures of the Fairy Queen in frames of silver for 
painters to copy from. 

“* Retzsch has as yet illustrated only two of the plays of Shakspeare, Ham- 
let and Macheth. Of the former, the beauties and defects were discussed at 
sufficient length in an early number of this journal: the latter, after a 
Jong interval of five years, has just made its appearance, with the singu- 
larity of a dedication to a deceased royal patron by a deceased publisher, 
which we think might have been as well suppressed.* In this, as well as 
in the Hamlet, we find the same qualities exhibited which Retzsch had 
taught us to admire; but in this also the artist has proved himself unequal 
to his task. The supernatural influences in Hamlet and Mucbeth proba- 
bly led him to select these two plays as the first subjects of his Mlustrations. 
He seems to revel in the visions of the Hartz mountains, with as much enjoy- 
ment as in the festivities of the village, and the gaieties and gallantries 
of war and the chace. He has ample scope for his love of demonism and 
the mystic in Macbeth ; and inasmuch as there is more of the pageantry of 
the supernatural world than in Humiet, he had better chance of success. 
But it is evident that he has not thoroughly comprehended the principal 
characters; nay, that he has totally misunderstood them. Macheth is a 
man naturally of an honest disposition, a brave soldier, and faithful sul ject, 
up to the time of the murder. But being imaginative and weak-minded, 
he is dazzled by his successes and unexpected honours. He indulges in 
those waking dreams of future greatness, which Shakspeare has shadowed 
forth in the spells and prophecies of the witches; and is tempted by the 
fiend Ambition, of which his wife may he said to be an impersonation; he at 
last commits the murder, almost out of shame at his fearing to do what he 
had meditated; and he pursues his course of crime out of sheer despera- 
tion, and lest he should lose what he had staked his happiness to gain. By 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, he hopes to justify himself. He is the 
slave of his weakness, and the tool of his wife’s ambition. His remorse be- 
gins before he had done the deed ; and for the rest of his life he is the prey of 
his guilty conscience, which hunts him into new crimes. Lady Macheth, on 
the contrary, is one with whom ambition is a ruling principle. Her un- 
daunted resolution and strength of purpose are equal to the power of her will 
and her firmness of nerve. Her physical nature is as hard and insensible, 
as his is yielding and sensitive. She is a great character, destitute of 
goodness—a sublime criminal. She merges all consideration of the means 
in the end to be attained. She is inaccessible to remorse. Her conscience 
only wakes when her will] is impotent, and her senses sleep. The boldness 
and loftiness of her guilt towers above the reach of fear. She is raised above 
the little vanities and foibles not only of her sex, but of ordinary human na- 
ture. We associate with our ideas of Lady Macheth, a woman of physical 
grandeur, with masculine features, and with a commanding air, arising 
from an instinctive consciousness of natural superiority, as well as from an 
habitual sense and exercise of power. Hers is a bad nobility of wickedness. 
Retzsch’s Lady Macbeth is not the same person throughout. He does not 
appear to have had any distinct conception of the character or person he 
intended to delineate. She is at best a sul tle, malevclent housewife. His 
Macbeth too is merely a stalwart chieftain, brutal and ferocious in his 
aspect—a common-place physical villain: not one whose nature would be 
troubled with scruples of conscience; or who would pay much heed to the 
rophetic greeting of the witches. The witches are finely draped, “‘ and 
ook not like the inhabitants of earth;” but their beards and whiskers are too 
masculine even for these beldames. The artist introduces them finely. 


*In 1828, Mr Fleischer had the honour to present a copy of the Illustrations of 
Hamlet, printed on vellum, to King George IV. at Windsor; and in commemoration 
of that circumstance, his majesty was pleased to express a wish that the artist should 
make The Merry Wives of Windsor the next subject of his Illustrations. We think 
that it would have been matter of regret had the suggestion been complied with, 
The English monarch died in 1830, and the German publisher in 1832, 
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They literally “hover through the fog and filthy air’ towards the battle. 
They half-tread the ground, and half-float in the cloud of vapour; and one 
can fany the weeds rank and the grass withered beneath their feet. In 
the scene where they greet Macheth, the effect would have been more im- 
pressive had they been all represented in the same action, ‘ each at once her 
choppy finger laying upon her skinny lips.” The look of Macbeth is rather 
m«re that of defiance than of surprise. Banquo’s look of scrutiny is good, but 
it would be more appropriate to Macbeth. In the scene before Macheth’s 
castle, the guest of summer, ‘‘ the temple-haunting martlet,” is not for- 
gotten, Like the sweet passage in the play, it makes one almost feel ‘“‘ Hea- 
ven’s breath smell wooingly.” Macbeth’s look and attitude in the dagger 
scene are too studied and theatrical. The “air-drawn dagger,” low to his 
grasp, and pointing to where Duncan sleeps, is a good idea. His action 
while stabbing the king, with one hand over the mouth of Duncan, and 
the other telling that he had that moment driven the dagger into his breast, 
and his look of terror, are finely portrayed. His hair on end and flaming 
mustachios, however, are rather excessive. Retzsch is-apt to overdo 
these little aids to effect, out of an extreme love of the picturesque. He is 
too profuse also in the introduction of phantoms and demons. In this scene 
they are out of place. Such mystic accessaries, however, are in German 
taste. Lady Macbeth, who is here seen through an open door, wants 
grandeur of character; but she has that mixture of self-possession, eager- 
ness, and apprehension, which would be natural to her feelings. The 
grooms are stirring in their slumber; and one stretches out his hand with 
the powerlessness of sleep, as though to prevent the deed that is being per- 
petrated. The murder of Banquo is a vigorous piece of work. The mur- 
derers have an ultra-villainous aspect. The appearance of the ghost of Ban- 
quo is the grandest idea of any. His shadowy figure, and that mute appeal 
to Macbeth, are awful, and in the true spirit of Shakspeare. Macbeth’s look, 
however, is one of surprise and terror, not of conscience-stricken fear. The 
guests, whispering and looking astonished and alarmed, are very natural. 
In the scene in the witches’ cave, the ‘* gorgons, hydras and chimeras dire,” 
are more in keeping. The procession of kings looks visionary and unearth- 
ly. Banquo, however, is not so effective here. His quiet look is impres- 
sive, hut it is not the ghastly smile of exultation described by Shakspeare. 
The expression of Lady Macheth in the sleep-walking scene is finely ima- 
gined ; her straining eyes are rivetted on the damned spot, which she vainly 
essays to rub out; and she appears to walk with hurried strides. This is a 
new and more striking picture than the vacant gaze and the gliding step 
which we have been used to on the stage. Her hair is somewhat too pro- 
fuse; and its hanging in loose untangled tresses is theatrical, and not cha- 
racteristic of the disorder of her thoughts. We like the scrutinizing 
look of the physician, and the mournful aspect of the waiting-maid. But 
why should the very lamp she has brought be made to look like a demon? 
This diabolization of accessaries is quite in keeping with German hor- 
rors, but not with the scenes of Shakspeare. The character and expres- 
sion of the persons of the scene should render such trifles impertinent. Mac- 
beth’s action, in the scene where the messenger brings him word of the 
approach of the moving wood, is not expressive enough of contempt and 
sudden rage. He is not striking the man, but arguing with him, and looks 
as though he were disputing with an equal, instead of spurning an inferior. 
The last scene of the death of Macheth is too like one of the ‘ terrific 
combats” at Astley’s; and the introduction of the visions in the midst of 
the battle gives an unreal character to the scene. Throughout, indeed, we 
are made sensible that these are studied, elaborate and ornate pictures, 
like stage tableava, rather than stirring realities. The costumes and ac- 
cessaries overlay the spirit. This is an ervor which an artist of high intel- 
lectual powers would never fall into: he would instinctively shun it, or ra- 
ther, his imagination would receive so vivid an impress from studying the 
play, that the frippery and gewgaws of the stage would sink into nothing- 
ness, or at least keep their places as subordinate and accessorial aids to the 
pictorial representation. The accessaries in these designs of Retzsch are 
too prominent, and not always appropriate. We will not quarrel with the 
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fanciful character given to the armour and dresses of Scotland, because they 
would be of minor importance were the dramatic character uf the persons 
truly given; and as this is not the case, we fall back upon the pictur- 
esque, and allow a license of arrayment, as at a theatre. Retzsch has 
given a stage version of Macbeth, and as such we admire and applaud it. 
We wish, however, that it were otherwise. Retzsch’s Scenes are to Shaks- 
yeare’s what melodrama and pantomime are to tragedy and comedy. 
Ve have all the externals and the pageantry: the senses are addressed 
rather than the understanding. 

* Retzsch’s scenes from narrative and descriptive poetry are dramatic : those 
from tragic and epic poems are merely theatrical. A hundred painters 
could depict the Celadon and Amelia of Thomson, where scarcely one would 
be found to delineate the Hamlet and Ophelia of Shakspeare. Retzsch is 
not the one. He realizes the pictures and tells the story of the poet, as far 
as that may be accomplished by means of the pantomime and masquerade of 
the scene, and the introduction of persons, and the expression of emotions 
of a particular class; but he can do no more. He cannot embody an indi- 
vidual character. His graphic power only deals with externals and gene- 
ralities. So far his power is all-sufficient. His skill in drawing and 
grouping the figures; his taste in the combination and arrangement of cos- 
tumes and accessaries ; his feeling for the graceful, and his eye for the pic- 
turesque ; all combine to produce that vividness which is so characteristic of 
his scenes—homely, romantic, or visionary.” 





CRANIOLOGY. 


By a well shaped cranium or head, such as we frequently find in 
the Caucasian species, we mean a face nearly perpendicular, with 
a high broad forehead rather projecting over the eyes, the top of 
the chin in a line with the lips, the crown of the head rising gently 
from side to side into a longitudinal ridge, the back part of the 
head rather contracted than expanded, and rising up in a line from 
the neck nearly perpendicular. A head thus shaped, and large, is 
a certain indication of superior mental endowments. 

Camper was the first zoologist who pointed out the particular 
shape and dimensions of the head, as being indications of superior 
mental endowments. He discovered a method for measuring the 
facial angle, by drawing a line from the lower edge of the external 
opening of the ear to the tip of the nose, and from the tip of the 
nose perpendicularly to the most prominent part of the forehead. 
From these measurements Camper found that, in general, those 
persons who had the highest facial angle had the most hand- 
some countenances, and possessed the greatest share of intel- 
lect. Of this the Grecian sculptors seem to have been well 
aware in practice, for in forming the faces of their heroes and gods 
they went beyond nature, and raised the facial angle of a hero to 
ninety degrees, and that of a god to a hundred, which seems to 
be the utmost range of that angle consistent with dignity or 
beauty. But such faces, formed by the chisel of the Grecian sculp- 
tors, however dignified or beautiful, are not to be found in nature, 
for the highest facial angle in the human species is eighty-four de- 
grees, and the lowest sixty-four. Below sixty-four degrees of 
that angle we find the ourang outang, then the baboon, and next 
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in succession the different species of monkeys, and after them, ac- 
cording to their different degrees of intelligence, all the inferior spe- 
cies of animals. 

But the Grecians, whose taste was most exquisite in all things 
where elegance was the object, were not contented with improving 
the facial angle, they contracted the mouth, lengthened the chin, 
and rounded the features so as to combine the beauty of childhood 
with the strength of mature age. In this last mentioned effort they 
succeeded to admiration ; for the most illiterate clown in the whole 
world can readily discover an indescribable beauty, which is 
almost enchanting, in the countenance of a Grecian statue. Still 
the Greeks, though capable of giving the most exquisite beauty 
and grandeur to the human countenance, seem to have known no- 
thing of the proper size of the head, or of the shape of the back 
part necessary to indicate mental capacity. The whole skill of 
their sculptors seems to have been expended in adorning the 
countenance, for the heads of the Grecian statues are generally very 
small. 

We have already described what we mean by a well shaped 
head, such as we generally find in the Caucasian species ; we have 
next to describe the countenance and head of the Ethiopian spe- 
cies. ‘The facial angle seldom exceeds seventy degrees in the 
Ethiopians, the features of whose faces are not distinct as they 
are in the Caucasian species, but run one into another impercepti- 
bly ; for example, the nose is flat and runs into, or rather expands 
into the cheeks ; the forehead and chin slant backwards, and jaws 
protrude. Besides, the forehead is low and contracts as it ascends, 
the crown of the head is rounded, the head gradually expands la- 
terally as it runs backward, and terminates in a broad projection 
overhanging the perpendicular line of the neck behind, further than 
the chin overhangs the perpendicular line of the neck before. In 
consequence of this shape and position of the head, whenever the 
power of volition is lost as in sleep, and the Ethiopian is seated in 
the erect position, the head drops backward between the shoulders ; 
whereas in the Caucasian species the chin drops forward on the 
breast. 

Thus in the Ethiopian species as in the inferior animals, a com- 
paratively greater quantity of the brain is situated in the back part 
of the head, than in the Caucasian species ; and, like the inferior 
animals, the nerves which the brain of the Ethiopian species gives 
off, are stronger than the nerves given off by the brain of the Cau- 
casian species. Hence, like the inferior animals, the senses of 
the Ethiopians are more acute, and the reason more obtuse, than 
we find them in the Caucasian species. This seems to be a law 
of nature which, as far as anatomists have discovered, continues 
uninterrupted through all the gradations of animals—that wherever 
the brain is small it gives off comparatively large nerves, and in 
proportion to the large size of the nerves and small quantity of 
brain, the senses are acute and the reason obtuse. 

From this we may reasonably infer, what experience has proved 
to be the fact, that the principal seat of the mind, the sensorium, 
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is situated in the forehead, immediately above the eyebrows; for 
there the lassitude of thinking is first felt. From which we may 
likewise infer, that when the forehead is high and well developed, 
we are almost certain of finding it connected with great men- 
tal power. This idea seems to have been in the mind of that 
extraordinary being Shakspeare, for, when speaking of the dege- 
neracy of the human race, he says that mankind would turn to apes 
and monkeys, ‘ with foreheads villainously low ;”” and Lord By- 
ron, when describing his Corsair, says, ‘* sunburnt his cheek, his 
forehead high and pale.” ‘To these weighty expressions of Shaks- 
peare and Byron, might be added many more of the same kind, from 
the works of our most celebrated authors. Besides, we have only to 
examine the portraits of distinguished men, eminent for their ta- 
lents, and we shall find every one of them possessed of a high and 
well developed forehead. In this respect the portrait of Shaks- 
peare himself excels that of all other authors, ancient or modern. 
His portrait exhibits such a high and well developed forehead, as I 
never saw but once in nature. The heads of great men have like- 
wise been noticed by the historians, as remarkable for their size. 
That of Asop is said to have been large to deformity. The head 
of Attila, the Hun, of the Mongolian species, is mentioned by his- 
torians as being of a preternatural size. Lately in Europe, casts 
of the heads of great men have been carefully taken after death, 
and their brains weighed, to ascertain how much the brain of a 
great man exceeds the ordinary quantity, as well as to ascertain 
the facial angle and the exact shape of the head. The brain of 
Bonaparte weighed three pounds and a half; the brain of Lord 
Byron weighed two ounces more than that of Bonaparte; and the 
brain of the able and amiable statesman Canning, weighed more than 
either of the two. 

The heads of the Ethiopians seldom, if ever, exhibited that size 
and grandeur of appearance which is conspicuous in the Caucasian 
species. It is true the facial angle, the size and elegant contour 
of the head of some superior individuals of the Ethiopian species 
approaches to, or even goes beyond, inferior individuals of the 
Caucasian species; but that is not a general law of nature, for 
although the facial angle of the superior Ethiopians and inferior 
Caucasians does meet somewhere about seventy degrees, still there 
are many other specific marks left to distinguish the skulls of the 
one species from the other. In the Ethiopians the head is round, 
the skull is remarkably thick, and the brain is deficient in position 
and quantity. Upon the whole, the skulls of the Ethiopians bear 
a stdhhing resemblance to those of ideots of the Caucasian spe- 
cies, which are always small and round. But the likeness be- 
tween Ethiopians and ideots does not end here, the latter generally 
speak ill, that is, inarticulately, and the Ethiopians do the same, 
not because the organs of speech are defective, but because the 
ideas are dark, in consequence of an imperfect mind. It is from 
the same reason, viz. a paucity of ideas, that some individuals 
stutter in their speech, and that children, and old people in their 
dotage often speak unintelligibly. The ourang outang, and even 
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the other inferior animals, have all the organs of speech, but they 
want a sufficient share of reason to enable them to speak ; and the 
cause of this want is in the position of and deficiency in the quan- 
tity of the brain. Here it is worthy of being recorded among other 
anatomical facts, that the braia of the human species weighs more 
than the brain of any other animal yet discovered, either in the sea 
or on the land, with the exception of the elephant and the dolphin. 
Was it from the quantity of brain, or from the dying tints, that the 
ancients had such a fond predilection for this remarkable fish ? 
With these two exceptions, the brain of no other animal yet dis- 
sected in our schools of comparative anatomy, weighs so much as 
that of the human species. ‘The brain ofa horse, which is next 1a 
size and weight to that of the human species, weighs about a 
pound and a half, and so on through all the gradations of inferior 
animals ; those possessing the greatest quantity of brain always 
exhibiting the greatest share of sagacity. 

But besides quantity, the structure and appearance of the human 
brain, when cut into, is very different from the structure and ap- 
pearance of the brain of any other animal. The brain of the in- 
ferior animals, when dissected, presents in appearance a white 
pulpy mass, so nearly similar in all its parts, as to afford but few 
distinguishing marks for the anatomist, by which he can describe 
the various parts, and its surface is comparatively smooth. Wher2- 
as, the surface of the human brain is covered with convolutions, 
and its substance divided into the right and left hemisphere by a 
membrane. Besides, the human brain, when cut into, presents 
two distinct substances, very different in appearance ; these are 
known to anatomists by the names of the cortical and medullary 
substances of the brain. The cortical substance, which constitutes 
the external part of the brain, is nearly of the colour of cork ; while 
the medullary substance, which constitutes the internal part of the 
human brain, is as white as spermaceti. Some physiologists have 
imagined that the thinking principle resided chiefly in the cortical 
substance, and the great quantity of that substance found in the 
brain of Lord Byron, seems to favour that opinion. Still, the 
truth probably is, that a large proportion of both substances is ne- 
cessary to constitute a powerful brain, and that they act upon one 
another like two galvanic plates, or in some other way which gives 
man his preeminence over a beast. 

The common reproach of wanting brains, a round head, and a 
thick skull, are mere collequial expressions, often spoken at ran- 
dom, to suit the humour of the moment ; but on inquiry, they are 
found to be strictly philosophical expressions, sanctioned by the 
experience of ages. This physical deficiency in the position and 
quantity of the brain, explains on philosophical principles the grand 
secret, why the Ethiopians have so long been retained ina state of 
slavery. That knowledge is power, is an undisputed aphorism 
which applies well to the present condition of the Ethiopian spe- 
cies; they want knowledge to discover and appreciate their own 
power, otherwise they would have broken the gyves of slavery in 
pieces long before this hour. For the first use that every man 
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makes of knowledge, is to turn it to his own advantage. It is the 
same want of knowledge, in a still greater degree, which consti- 
tutes what we call docility in the horse, or elephant. ‘The strength 
of either of these animals is far beyond that of a man, but they 
know it not; they cannot avail themselves of their natural superi- 
ority in this respect; therefore they are confounded by the com- 
manding skill of their drivers, and tamely submit to their domi- 
nion. 

It is with the Ethiopian species as with weak individuals, when 
contending with a powerful adversary; a consciousness of inferi- 
ority paralyzes all their efforts at resistance. For even where 
Ethiopian sufferings are so excruciating as to éxceed human en- 
durance, the partial resistance which they occasionally make, is ex- 
cited by an ebullition of passion, rather than a regularly concerted 
plan for freedom; the same as the resistance of a y horse or an ele- 
phant. ‘The Ethiopians are all natural cowards, for courage is but 
another name for strength of ind; and as mankind are guided by 
their fears rather than their affections, it has been found compara- 
tively easy to overawe the Ethiopians, and their braver brethren 
have taken advantage of negro simplicity. Had the Ethiopians 
possessed that share of talent for which even philosophers have 
given them credit, they would naturally have risen into notice, and 
acted their own part on the theatre of the world long before this 
time, for nothing can obscure genius ; like the sun, it will give 
light let the day be ever so cloudy, or let the night be ever so long 
and dark, the day will break through at last. Of this fact we have 
already had many bright ex amples in private life, and we must 
continue to have many more, so long as nature occasionally forms 
superior beings ; for a man of genius will shine; he early learns to - 
measure himself with the rest of mankind; he observes what space 
he occupies in their estimation ; he grows proud, because he feels 
his superiority ; and ultimately bounds over the heads of contem- 
poraries. It was this proud feeling of superiority that raised a 
Burns, a Fergusson, a Franklin, a Fulton, a Rittenhouse, from 
the shades of poverty to the distinguished places which their names 
now occupy among the illustrious crowd of mankind. These 
humble, but highly gifted individuals, maintatned a_ successful 
struggle against all the disadvantages of humble birth and adverse 
cc umstances, and rose into notice by their own exertions. 

But the Ethiopians, when left to their own exertions, continue 
the same rude beings which they ever were from time immemorial. 
Like their long African deserts, or dark uncultivated forests, they 
continually present the same dreary and unchanging prospect, un- 
broken by cultivation, unrelieved ky variety. For, although they 
may occasionally display a degree of cunning, as a people they 
never have had either an exalted idea nor an extensive view of any 
one subject. All the faculties of the Ethiopians appear to be of 
that secondary class, which may be taught but cannot teach. For 
it is more than doubtful if the Ethiopians will ever become masters 
of arts and sciences, so as to be capable of teaching them, inde- 
pendent of auxiliary aid ; and consequently they must always fill a 
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subordinate situation among mankind. They are merely imitators ; 
and it is painful to observe, that slavery in some measure tends to 
cultivate their mmds, for the Ethiopians ina state of slavery are 
superior to Ethiopians in their native freedom, as much as tame 
elephants are superior to those that are wild in the woods. When 
the Ethiopians obtain their liberty, among the Caucasian’ species, 
they learn to imitate the customs and manners of a more intelligent 
race, and they even follow the industrious habits which they see 
around them. Still, in all this, they are mere imitators ; they ne- 
ver excel ; and if Jeft to themselves, with the advantages and sti- 
mulus of daily examples, coupled with necessity, I have no doubt 
that they would sdon relapse into their pristine rudeness. 


F, 


TABLE TALK. 


After a year’s suspension, occasioned by the great difficulties and universal 
embarrassments of the times, we resume the publication of this Magazine 
under auspices, which, we trust, will prove in a high degree propitious. When 
we reflected on the toils, through which we had established this work—on the 
obstacles we had surmounted, and the opposition, that, unaided and alone, we 
had overbornc—on the liberal patronage that had Leen conferred, and the re- 
putation which had not been wholly denied—it was with deep and bitter re- 
gret that we temporarily discontinued this work. But, like many a weal- 
thier and elder man, we yielded to necessity, still anxiously anticipating the 
hour when Maga would revive in renewed vigour. That hour has come at 
last, though great lahours and perils have been endured to enable us to resume 
our career in the chariotrace of literature. 

Whether the work, thus revived, will be continued during another four 
years or not, we shall not now determine. Thankless, in this country, among 
the great mass, is the office of a literary editor; and, perhaps, other occupa- 
tions, more agreeal.le, may offer, which it will not be our duty to refuse. 
But, while we do continue the work, the same spirit will pervade it, which, in 
the earlier numbers, won us the character of impartiality and independence. 
AS a NATION, we yet possess neither national character nor national litera- 
ture; our liberty is, too often, mere licentiousness ; our learning, a chaos of 
agitating elements—our talents, the means of securing daily bread—and our 
genius, the impulsive manifestations of minds diseased by disappointment, and 
sickened by hope deferred. During the present aye, no greater capacity has 
been displayed in Europe, than that which has often adorned the political and 
literary history of cur own country ; but the outpourings have been impetuous 
and evanescent ; no laboured consistency, no elaborate permanence, has charac- 
terized the developements of superior intellect. The solicitudes and distractions 
of our needy existence pervert our powers, and infect our feelings. The 
rapt enthusiasm of youth expires in the chill atmosphere of anxious manhvod, 
and the idealism of poetry vanishes amidst the realities of life Even the 
brightest and the best of our writers have, notoriously , confessed their desertion 
of the Muse for the harlotry of Gain ; cotton bags are a better protection than 
laurel leaves, and the peltries of the west much warmer than the hyssus robes 
of the Olympians. Knowledge, which has been acquired for a better purpose, 
is desecrated tv the service of Mammon, and future fame is abandoned for the 
comforts and luxuries of temporary animal being. ' 

Under such circumstances, it is vain to expect or hope for anything great. 
There must he no dependence on f. reign literature—no anxiety about foreign 
opinion—no humble and slavelike acknowledgement of foreign approhation— 
ere we become, what we absurdly boast we are, a proud and selfrelying Na- 
tion. We must confer, not derive, if we would be anything ; we must aban- 
don politics and pelf, if we wish to create what shall challenge immortality. 
Fugitive verses and essays, and crude tales are the reproach, the condemna- 
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tion of our literature. Though Ephemera, they, yet, live long enough to 
shame our vainglory and excite a smile on the thick lips of cockneys. We 
want something better—-something higher, deeper, more enlarged and exalt- 
ed. The trial rests with us alone. Cast aside all imitation of transatlantic 
models—all expectation of European applause—be to thyself, poet or novel- 
ist! all that thou desirest others should make thee!—Le proud, not vain, 
silently confident, not boldly ostentatious; never soliciting praise, Lut happy 
in the knowledge that thou deservest it. So wilt thou shun the irksome 
yearning of low ambition, and rest in the elysium of a purified heart! 

In all the reviews we shall write, whether of foreign or homeborn books, 
these will be ever our deliberate sentiments. We despise the prospective 
boasting of our own journalists as much as we do the fatuous arrogance of 
foreign scribblers. Why can we not act, not talk? create, not imagine? be 
somehody now, not everybody hereafter? What bas the number of our peo- 
ple to do with the learning of our professions, the genius of our poets, or the 
forensic skill of our orators?/> Or what is the connection between the extent 
of our continent—its :nountains, valleys, woods and streams—and the isolated 
greatness of a deep-thoughted man? Nothing. lH ever this nation has oca- 
sion to exult in the Present, not prospectively, it will be when we hecome 
masters of our own desires, and live in the grandeur of our own thoughts, not 
(spe pendulus hore,) in the expectation that some one will confirm the ques- 
tionable opinion we entertain of ourselves. 

No one can view these things with more profound regret than we do. But, 
instead of pandering to folly and fraud, as some do, who win gold by adula- 
tion, we mean to speak the TRUTH plainly, and tell our countrymen fearless- 
ly, that, if they do not respect themselves, no one will respect themm—that, if 
they summon posterity to immortalize themselves, they lack all sense in their 
empty vaunts—and that the only path which leads to honour lies through the 
wilderness of toil, struggle, privation and heroic selfreliance. 


LECTOR. 


Months have elapsed, gentle reader! since we met before, but we trust that, ¢ 
we shall speedily meet again and continue in good fellowship. It is a cold, 
hard, calculating and cruel world at the best; and they alone who are com- 
pelledto struggle, can comprehend it. We have travelled far and witnessed 
many scenes and persons since we met. In obedience to Mammon, who is the 
lord of this earth, we have jc urnicd over eight statcs of the Lnion during the 
last five months; and now, after all our losses, we resume our work with in- 
creased means and confidence. We trust that our labours»will be repaid, for 
why should the man of letters toil for nothing? all the liberal professions de- 
mand and exact the price of their skill and toil ; the mechanic, witha told face 
and confident manner, demands his wages; the very lowest, most ignorant and 
degraded of all society require indennification ; why then should we be char- 
itable in business? why give away that which costs “us much money, anxiety 
and labour? But now, gentle reader! lest you should dun us for Maga, ere 
said Maga has done any thing befitting the hour of resuscitation, we will tell 
you astory of Western independence and megnanimity and it shall be called 


THE CASKET. 


The waters of the beautiful Ohio had subsided when we left Louisville for 
St Louis; therefore, the steamboat groaned and jarred on the sandtars da 
after day, while the numerous passengers, half famished through the tedious 
delay, amused themselves by turning the everlasting ys ss, or playing 
games in which they felt no interest, or scolding one @ rr for !teing dis- 
content, or sleeping away the hours, or darting in ski canoes over the 
transparent waters of La Belle Riviere. It was a esque though a 
vexatious scene ; eighteen steamboats, at one time, ja and interlecked, 
were struggling over the bar. Thousands of bales of €otton, attached 
cords, were floating hither and thither, or lay, half burie 
masses of the bluff. The captaim looked on with ex 
while the mate looked around with the eye of a tyrant, 
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and cheered, and some cried, ‘she moves,’ and others said ‘No.’ But, after 
all their struggles and toils, there the steamboat lay. 

At last, afler many honest and exhausting endeavours, we effected our libe- 
ration, and floated again on the blue waters. But still another day was con- 
sumed in the restoration of the soaked and trampled cotton bags. Soiled, torn 
and filthy, they resembled a loafer alter a night’s debauch, or a midnight thief 
creeping forth from a sewer, But, after many an hour’s severe toil, and many 
a perilous leap by the mate from one fluctuating mass to another—the ejected 
cargo was at last recovered; and on we went, with a puff, roar and quiver, 
down the beautiful tributary of the terrific Mississippi. All things will have 
an end; we arrived at Paducah, a little, unfinished, backwoods village, about 
sixty miles from the mouth of the Ohio. Here we passed a miserable night 
on planks fresh from the sawmill, and battled heroically for national right, 
with musquetoes, hugs and vermin of all names. At daylight, we were 
awakened by a fcrester’s outcry, that a boat was departing for St Louis: he 
said it was the Spectre, and our nerves quivered.at the announcement of its 
omenous name—but it was Zhe Casket, though few were the gems it ever 
contained  Clambering over the obstructions of two or three other boats, at 
last we reached the deck of this illfated steamer, and for the first time, beheld 
its profligate and evilhearted commander. Scarcely had we arrived in the 
cabin, impatient and irritable from our comfortless lodging’s, ere a gentleman, 
who had been on board from Cincinnati, inquired anxiously whether we had 
not taken passage on the wrong boat. ‘It will go to St Louis?” we asked. 
* Yes, Sir, certainly, but” * That is all we require,” was the quick re- 
ply ; and we passed on to watch the arrangement of our luggage. ‘That 
being adjusted, we walked into the gentlemen’s cabin, and, finding the person 
who had volunteered his services to instruct us, inquired what he meant to 
imply by the significant warning he had given. ‘‘ Why, Sir,” said he, ‘‘ the 
captain of the Casket is a bad man—a gambler, a desperate braggart, who re- 
spects no laws but his own will, and swindles his passengers, after abusing 
their best feelings, as it may suit the humour of a moment.” ‘‘In a word,” 
sul joined a grave personage sitting by the side of the speaker, (it afterwards 
appeare | that he was the Rev. Mr Selleck, leaving Connecticut to settle at 
Alton in Hlinois,) “in a word, Sir, this Captain Hamilton is no better than a 
pirate!” Struck by the force of his expression, we deeply regretted the ne- 
cessity of travelling, with such a man, up the rapid, eddying, dismal and dan- 
gerous waters of the Mississippi. But, at this moment, the boat began to 
move, and we resigned ourselves to the trials that might occur. These spee- 
dily commenced. Our child, seven years old, was charged the full price of 
an adult; and to all remonstrances, whether of man or woman, Hamilton re- 
fused to listen. ‘The money was paid, a receipt demanded, and the imposture 
threatened to be exposed. From that time forth we travelled prepared for 
any rencontre which the villainy of Hamilton might produce. Ko conflict, 
however, occurred ; the piratical captain knew and felt that his own life would 
be sacrificed to the general indignation, if he assailed one passenger on board; 
and, therefore, though with infivite flourishes and cowardly threats among his 
crew and clique of gamblers, he forebore to implicate bis own life, or attempt 
to take that of another, except in the particular instance mentioned below, 
under the sixth charge against him. But, meanwhile, our situation, and that 
of all on board of The Casket, was most painful. Nothing, we believe, would 
have prevented this desperado from destroying both steamboat and passengers, 
except the dread of liability to the owners of the vessel; and even with this 
fear hanging over him, he might have disabled his engineer, as he had injured 
his mate, if some of the passengers had not been ever vigilant, and thereby 
possessed the power to impute the destruction of the boat to accident, not de- 
sign—a nefarious Stratagem often practised on the western waters. 

Under circumstances of excitement and apprehension, we continued our 
ascent of the tamultuous and terrible Mississippi; and, at last, beheld the 
lofty domes of St Louis with a high degree of pleasure and delight. Our de- 
sign to expose the infamous mismanagement and outrage of Hamilton, was 
known to ar during two days before we_left the boat; and it was thought 





probable by some of the passengers, that he might attempt to maltreat and 
maim, if not to killjus on landing at the eity of our destination, Many per- 
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sons, however, were around us, and, as bravoes are always cowards, Hamilton 
was invisible when we departed from The Casket—never to see it again. 

On the morning following our arrival in St Louis, the subsequent article 
was published in the Republican newspaper of that beautiful and prosperous 
city: 

TO THE PUBLIC. 


We, passengers on board of the steamboat Cask et, from Cincinnati to St 
Louis, being justly aggrieved by the conduct of THOMAS S. HAMILTON, 
captain of said boat, and the allowed insolence and neglect of his crew, do 
hereby adopt and sign the following resolutions, with feelings of deep disgust 
and indignation, viz: 

Ist. That Capt. Hamilton not only permits, but authorizes games of hazard, 
(in which he himself joins to the neglect of his duty as commander,) that 
continue until very late at night—contrary, not only to the rules and regula- 
tions of all western boats, but, also, to good manners and morality. } 

2d. That, in respect to some unprotected and unprovided passengers, he has 
manifested a wanton and cruel disposition—having, arbitrarily, fined several 
persons who did not instantly attend his summons, when on shore, (the passen- 
gers being, at the moment, in the immediate vicinity of the boat,) and having, 
after inhuman abuse of an unprotected lady, landed her on the river shore— 
contrary, both to his duty as a public carrier, and to her rights as a passenger. 

3d. That, in his price of passage, he varies as he finds occasion—the fixed 
rates of transportation being subject to his own will and pleasure—which are 
frequently expressed in the most insolent and unmannerly language. 

4th. That the provisions, which have been furnis!ed on board the boat, have 
been of the most insufficient and disgusting nature—(such as even the captain 
himself would seldom partake) though an abundance of the best quality could 
have been readily procured at many places on the river. The best provision 
would have been but a fair compensation for the exorbitant charges of the 
voyage. 

5th. That we believe our lives to have been in peril through the misconduct 
of said Hamilton, who has frequently violated the sacredness of female feeling 
and flagrantly insulted the honour of men. 

6th. That, on the night of the 21st instant, the second steward of the Casket 
(whether actuated or not, by others in authority on board of the boat, we 
shall not determine,) did place himself on a pallet in front of a lady’s state - 
room, with a musket or rifle by his bedside—and that when many passengers 
had been alarmed by such unprecedented conduct, the said Hamilton severely 
flogged the said second steward, and discharged him in the night—which act, 
we helieve, was intended to disguise his own evil designs and intentions. 

Believing, therefore, that the rapacity and recklessness, and profanity of 
Capt. Hamilton, demand the expression of our extreme displeasure, disgust 
and reprobation, we, individually, subscribe our names. 

Mrs Ellender Gressman, Mrs Harriet Gage, Mrs Anna Holmes, Mrs Me- 
linda L. Mills, Mrs Elizabeth Camdel, Mrs 8. Lincoln Fairfield, Mrs Ann 
M. Hallett, Mrs Selleck, James Hallett, late of Philadelphia; Sumner Lin- 
coln Fairfield, Baltimore, Md.; Wm. P. Richards, Macomb, Ill.; Rev. C. G. 
Selleck, Ridgefield, Ct; Wm H. Bradley, New Haven. Ct; B. Smith, Ridge- 
field, Ct; C. Pitcher, St Louis; J. E. Douglass, Peoria; C. Comstock, 
Quincy, Ll. ; D. Comstock, St Louis; D. Robinson, Wisconsin; M. Robin- 
son, Wisconsin; W. C. French, Chester, Il. ; John Corcoran, Samuel Smith, 
St Louis; George Barry, Boston, Mass.; A. Gressman, H. 'T. Burrill; D. 
Hardon, O. A. Gage, C. C. Bibbee, Chancey Ehler, James Campbell, Jacob 
P. Perby, William Allen, New Richmond, Ohio; James S. Bradley, Ridge- 
field, Ct. 

Mr and Mrs Smith, of Nashville, Tenn.; Mr and Mrs Sargeant, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Mr and Mrs Dunbar, of Evansville, Indiana, having left the 
Casket at an early period, authorized the insertion of their names to a state- 
ment sim‘lar to the above. 


This statement produced discussion, displeasure and excitement, which 
Hamilton in vain attempted to allay by publishing, on the next day, a reply 
that was everywhere received with contempt. 
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Under these circumstances, the vindictive passions of Hamilton broke forth. 
From the condition of a common steamboat workman he bad become a stew- 
ard, and from that station he leapt, at once, into the berth of a captain. What 
but impudence and profligacy could be imagined to exist in such a character ? 
W hat but gross despotism, vulgar assumption, the bravado of a fool, and the 
recklessness of a villain? Such persons abound on the western waters. Born 
in the lowest condition, without education or manners, principle or humanity 
—many there command when they should obey, and peril limb and life, 
when they should be woodcutters amid the marshes of the Mississippi. We 
shall declare our sentiments on this subject, more at length, hereafter. We 
hope the bill before Congress, however, will supercede the necessity, hence- 
forth, for any such remarks as it is our duty to utter. 

The consequence of our advertisement was a prosecution for libel. At 
about nine o’clock in the evening, we sat reading in the private parlour of the 
National Hotel—a most excellent house, conducted by gentlemen—wile and 
child had retired, and we were absorbed in a novel of interest, when Mr Bro- 
therton, the Sheriff of St Louis, was announced — Like many other meddling 
people, he began, in a maudlin mood, to talk about the weather, etc., when 
we interrupted his preliminary by requiring to know his business. It was an 
indictment demanding $1000 security, and 83000 damages. After examin- 
ing the voluminous enumeration of offences, we requested Brotherton to re- 
main until a counsellor could arrive ; and, he having assented, a servant was 
despatched for a lawyer. Briefly, after the absence of the domestic, the 
drunken sheriff exhibited symptonis of impatience, and said he would wait 
no longer. We asked him to take wine, but he wanted brandy ; and, in de- 
fiance of our quiet remonstrances, began to pull us by the arm and require us 
to gowith him. ‘ With you?” we said, ‘ without counsel, for whom you 
consented to wait.”’ ‘ Yes,” he hoarsely cried, staggering as he arose, “‘ you 
shall go now.” ‘* Mr Brotherton,” we replied, ‘ why will you not wait for 
our counsel—he will be here soon.”’ ‘* No, I won’t wait—come along—come !” 
“What, without boots or hat—bareheaded, and in slippers? Is this the way 
you conduct business?” Still, in his stupid mood, he continued to reply to 
everything said. ‘Come, come along,” at the same time pulling us by the 
arm. Wearied, at last, and indignant, we said, “allow us to get our boots 
and hat, and we will go with you.” ‘ No, no,” he would not. ‘ Well, then,” 
we replied, “‘ since you are resolved to depart from everything accordant with 
common judgment and public decency, we are determined to abide by our 
own conviction of what is just and right; we are resolved to maintain our in- 
tegrity as an American citizen, and vindicate ourself against a!l kinds of op- 
pression.” ‘* Hush, now,” drawled the sheriff; ‘‘ do not let us excite remarks 
or attention.” 

** Whatever be the remarks, we care not, since they will be just, and on 
justice we rely.” “‘ Stop, now—come along,” was the answer, as again he 
exercised a constable’s dominion. ‘‘ No!” we replied, “ that we shall never 
do. We stand upon our right as an American Crrizen, and will not be 
treated like a defaulter or a felon; and we ask every citizen of the United 
States, within the sound of our voice, to reply to our appeal.” Fifty gen- 
tlemen, chiefly merchants of St Louis, rushed into the room. Great con- 
fusion ensued. We were strangers, and, of course, little acquainted with 
the disposition or character of the persons with whom it was our desti- 
ny to deal. But, amid the distraction of a sudden occurrence, we en- 


deavoured to explain why and wherefore we were held in durance. Half 


an hour was wasted, amidst multitudinous discussion—noise—uproar, and 
all possible disturbance, ere an explanation was given But, when the gen- 
tlemen comprehended, as we endeavoured to develope the causes of the pre- 
sent affair, they were quickly convinced that wrong had been perpetrated, and 
that we were sufferers from injuries inflicted by those who should have been 
the first to abstain from outrage. Ten of them, therefore, catae forward to 
offer their bond for our appearance, on the next morning, at the court house; 
but Brotherton refused the proposition. We rejvoice that he did; we are glad 
to know that great hearts and high feelings abound even while vulgar passions 
and lowminded despotism pervade the land. In our estimation, humanity is 
exalted and ennobled by such manifestations of mind and feeling, as we wit- 
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nessed in St Louis. A stranger, who had fulfilled his duty to the utmost, was 
exposed to great charge and peril because a villain was his antagonist. This 
villainy was defeated, and truth is triumphant. 

When Brotherton refused the bond of ten opulent merchants, the indigna- 
tion was universal. ‘‘’The gentleman is wronged!” was the cry, “or our 
pledge would be sufficient. We and our city are dishonoured by the iniqui- 
tous conduct both of this captain and the sheriff. We will not permit it to 
continue: if law is lawless, or administered by those unqualified to fulfil its 
offices, the time has arrived when we should create a law unto ourselves. 
Come, gentlemen,” said Mr Dalzell Smith, one of the first merchants in Mis- 
souri, ‘‘ let our duty be discharged ;—appoint a teller ; I am certain that not a 
gentleman here will retire until this business is finished. We will pay the 
money required ; neither female affection, nor the emotion of a child, nor the 
honour of a man, shall be insulted and outraged by such behaviour as this.” 
Every gentleman present accorded in opinion and a thousand dollars, as the 
security of a stranger, were delivered to the sheriff. The names of the gen- 
tlemen, with the sums attached, appear. 
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Speedily after this unprecedented manifestation of true greatness and libe- 
rality, the sheriff departed, not without feeling the effects of excited opinion. 
On his deperture, the gentlemen resolved that what had been done was insuf- 
ficient; that the affair should be investigated, and all its bearings well under- 
stood. Accordingly, about fifty persons assembled again in the parlour, ap- 
pointed a chairman, secretary and committee of examination, and proceeded, 
at once, to business. It was, now, past midnight, but the late hour did not 
deter the high-hearted people of the West from the inquisition which was de- 
manded. After a deliberate and strict examination of the witnesses who had 
been fellow-passengers on board of the Casket, but who, as the reader will 
perceive, had not signed the alleged libel, the committee reported the follow- 
ing opinion, which was ordered to be printed and posted on the corners of the 
streets of St Louis before 8 o’clock in the morning. It was nearly 2 o’clock, 
A. M. before the assembly dissolved, but the subsequent placard appeared as 
directed, both in time and place, and awakened universal excitement. 


MEETING. 


At a meeting of the boarders of the National Hotel, Tuesday evening, Oct. 
24th, Dr Van Zandt was called to the Chair, and John Banchor appointed Se- 
cretary. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed, to make inquiries relative 
to the publication which appeared in the Missouri Republican of this morning, 
concerning the conduct of the Captain of the Casket. 

The committee consisted of Messrs Walton, Burnett, Bronson, Wright 
and Knight. 

The committee report that they have full confidence in the statement made 
by the passengers on board the steamboat Casket, and that Mr Fairfield, one 
of the passengers, has been arrested for a libel, by the Captain; we feel satis- 
fied that he has been deeply injured, and call upon the citizens of St Louis to 
protect a stranger who has been most infamously abused. 

An investigation will he held to-morrow, Wednesday, Oct. 25th, at 10 
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o’clock, A. M., at the Court House. All passengers on board the said steam- 
boat, and those who feel an interest therein, are requested to give their attend- 
ance. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be signed by the Chairman 
and Secretary. 

Wm Van Zanprt, Chairman. 
Joun Bancuor, Secretary. 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 24th. 


All who desire to know and feel the intensely excitable and hightoned cha- 
racter of our western citizens, should have beheld the procession which accom- 
panied us to the Court House, and have heard the indignant thoughts declared. 
There the money was redelivered to the contributors, and again we were a 
prisoner ; but Brotherton, knowing he had already gone too far, dared not to 
appear. ‘The Court was not in session, therefore, it was necessary to deter- 
mine the case at the office of the Judge, distant half a mile, on the most busy 
and public street in St Louis. Again the procession moved on—the Sheriff’s 
deputy being among the crowd, but not daring to approach us who walked 
with our counsel. ‘The office of the judge was speedily filled, and overflowed 
—not even standing-room being allowed. ‘The quietness of deep feeling per- 
vaded the assemblage, while our legal adviser briefly stated the defects of the 
indictment, and the injustice of our accuser. The plaintiff, neither by person 
or attorney, was present, although he had secured the services of two lawyers 
at great expense. 

The quick result of Mr Gamble’s argument, was our acquittal and dis- 
charge. ‘Then the hurried departure of the multitude, and the cry “ now for 
the boat!” speedily acquainted us with what was intended. We returned to 
the hotel, and heard Mr Banchor’s report in the evening. Four or five hun- 
dred citizens descended the bluff, and, through a committee, ordered Hamilton 
to leave the port of St Louis within three hours, or to await the consequences 
of a refusal. In consistency with his character, he distributed anathemas and 
blasphemies abundantly—protesting that he would not go; but, notwithstand- 
ing, cast off his lines, and departed ere the hour that was limited. Fear was 
wisdom in this instance, for hundreds of resolute people were awaiting his 
resolve. ‘The owner of the boat anticipated the consequences of such iniqui- 
tous conduct, and ordered Hamilton to leave without passengers or cargo. 
Before his departure, however, he procured a second indictment against us, 
which was despatched as speedily as the first, and, our business being conclud- 
ed, on we went to Illinois. 

We have told our story, Reader, and hope it may amuse you, though the 
action of it was no amusement to us. It displays the character of a liberal, 
proud and magnanimous people ; it exhibits the paramount dominance of Pub- 
lic Opinion, which is superior to all legislative enactments—especially in our 
western confederacies ; and it exalts the idea of our common humanity. We 
should live to aid each other—to be a succour in the hour of trial, and a refuge 
in disaster and peril. Yet how often we desert or are deserted! Had not St 
Louis arisen, as one man, to espouse our cause, ruin would have been the re- 
ward of our public duty. Under any circumstances, the conviction that what 
was just and right, had been fulfilled, might have solaced our dreary solitude, 
as it has done that of many a martyr and patriot in old times. But, not the 
less, are we bound ever to remember and honour the inhabitants of that far 
distant city, which, destined to become one of the greatest on this continent, 
already is one of the most enterprising, opulent, and magnanimous. 


FROISSART. 


Few writers have thrown more light on the ancient history of England than 
Frorissart. His chronicle commences with the accession of Edward III, and 
ends with the death of Richard II, comprising a period of seventy-three years. 
Like almost every other writer, he has numerous and obvious imperfections. 
But what Plutarch has remarked of a passage in Xenophon may, with equal 
justice, be applied to this author. Froissart does not describe a march, a 
battle, a siege, or a pursuit, but he places them before our eyes. By the first 
stroke of his magic pen, we are transported into the tumult of action, and for- 
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get that we continue in the closet. He has not, indeed, attempted the higher 
walks of eloquence. Le is neither a Thucydides nor a Sallust, nor dces he 
display the judgment and accuracy of Polybius, but he is the Xenophon of his 
ave. Replete with materials, it is true that he has mserted a multiplicity cf 
particulars, which are no longer interesting at the distance of four centuries ; 
but, wherever his subject rises equal to his abilities, full without redundancy, 
intelligent and instructive without ostentation, he charms by that pathetic sim- 
plicity of manner, that minute but happy selection of circumstances, which 
animates the page of the Athenian. Nor is it the least honourable part of his 
praise, that be was divested of national and personal prejudice, and that, with- 
out parade or ostentation, he frequently discovers the traces of a heart tenderly 
alive to the softer feelings. 

While we are hourly oppressed with a fresh multitude of insipid compila- 
tions from compilations, we are in the most sericus danger of forgetting the 
very existence of those inestima! le writers from: whom all our sources of in‘cr- 
mation are originally derived Of the numerous treatises on Roman aflairs a 
majority make not the most distant approaches to classical merit ; and yet of 
the greater part of Greek and Roman historians, an entire and decent transla 
tion will be sought for in vain in either languave. After such mournful evi- 
dence of our stupidity, it is hopeless to add, that an accurate version of Frois- 
sart would be an important acquisition to the literary world. 

His memoirs exhibit a beautiful portion of teudal history ; and the liberal 
mind will observe, with peculiar pleasure, that they are not deformeu by the 
madness of theological rancour. ‘They do not exhil it the horrid farce of nations 
exterminating each other for antiquated systems of faith, in the wildest deg ree 
absurd, or unintelligible. ‘This veteran was not to disgust us by the detail of 
controversies and of martyrdoms, where learning is frivolity, and fortitude, at 
best, but the frenzy of ignorance. Nor were a cockfight and a card tal le, a 
masquerade and a horserave, to limit the amusements and aml ition of a brave 
and proud nobility. Neither his father nor his fellow soldiers would have ad 
mired his magnanimity Glowing with the most exalted sentiments of personal 
independence and heroic fame, it was to vindicate the importance of his family, 
or the beauty of his mistress, that the knight couched his lance, and rushed 
into the field. The rough but manly features of the soul displayed dignity ; 
the passions blazed into their wildest effort ; and, though reason and humanity 
cannot always approve, the tear of sensibility and the eye of curiosity attest 
what we admire. 


THE CHEIROGRAPHY OF GOODWANE. 


After many years of experiment and success in his profession—after the tri- 
umphs which he has achieved, and the honours that have been awarded to 
him—it is, now, too late, to express our approbation of Mr Geodwane’s sys- 
tem of penmanship. He has greatly contributed to the perfection of that dis- 
tinct commercial method of entry which is so imperatively required in the 
business world Many an unintelligible cheirographer has learned from him 
to discharge his business with perspicuity, distinctness and effect. We trust 
that he will continue to prosper as he has ever done during his extended resi- 
dence in this country. ‘Though an Englishman, he is clever in his profession, 
and therefore should not be subject to misrepresentation. What avails it 
where a man was born, if he is qualified to fulfil the duties he assumes? We 
have. often, enlarged upon the capabilities of Goodwane; several years have 
elapsed sinée we first knew him. We have, never, found oecasion to change 
the opinion which we formerly expressed—namely, that to all purposes of 
business, his system of cheirography is admirably adapted. 
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Ernest Maltravers. By the author 
of Pelham, etc. In 2 vols. Harper 
and Brothers. New York, 1837. 

However severe, our opinion of Mr 
Bulwer’s books has been uniform and 
consistent. We believe him to bea 
false philosopher—a_ sophistical au- 
thor—a poet whom neither gods nor 
columns allow—and, what is more, 
much more thanall,a bad man. All 
his books prove it. He advocates in- 
fidelity under the mask of liberalism, 
and alleges that prostitution is justifi- 
able when the victim chances to be the 
ehild of a profligate father. His ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy of Life” 1s the elaborate com- 
pend ofa fiend. Nothing but an un- 
principled ambition, the anxious, cra- 
ving, insatiable desire of notoriety, 
could induce him to compose such a 
work as this. When Satan cites scrip- 
ture and Bulwer talks of morality, let 
the good retire. Weare sickened by 
his sensuality, and disgusted by his in- 
famous slang. In the perusal of his 
books, one would believe that half of 
his life had been passed among the re- 
prohates of St Giles’s and the night- 
walkers of the Minories; for such li- 
centious opinions as he developes, 
could be acquired in no other places of 
abandonment. 

Since the era (namely, the latter 
partot the eighteenth century,) when 
beastiality was personified, and every 
function of animal existence made ap- 
parent to the world, we cannot refer 
to a more iniquitous work than that 
before us. Ve shall epitomize : 
Alice Darvil is the daughter of an 
English brute, one of Bulwer’s favour- 
ite bravoes, drunkards, and dare-de- 
vils, and, of course, grows up in igno- 
rance of everything sacred in time or 
eternity. The nost nauseous and ex- 
ecrable scenes occur between father 
and child—scenes which nothing could 
induce a virtuous woman to read, ex- 
cept the all justifying fashion of the 
age. Modesty, we sometimes fear, is 
merely conventional ; the most seduc- 
tive and dangerous author is often let 
loose, like a ravening beast, on the 
reals of civilization and christendom, 
while the modest, moral, and pious 
writer is called dull, prosaic, and dis- 
gusting. ‘The brute, Darvil, wishes 
to sell his daughter to the highest | id- 
der; she chooses for herself, and he- 
comes the mistress of Maltravers, who, 
true to his name, always traverses the 
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path of evil. The gross joysof an illi- 
cit intercourse (if the chaste will read 
the book, they may read our uncom- 
promising reprehension ) continue un- 
til Maltravers is summoned to the 
deathhed of the relative, on whose 
will depends the fortune of the young 
seducer. During his absence Alice is 
carried away by her fiendish father, 
who, in connection with a gang of 
robbers, enters the cottage to plunder. 
From this time forth we catch but 
glimpses of Alice. Maltravers is em- 
ployed, like his biographer, in writ- 
ing books which advocate everything 
evil, or in seducing Muadame de St 
Ventadour, and others whose names 
are suppressed, from their integrity 
and the love of their lawful lords. 

Another o: Bulwer’s splendid scoun- 
drels, meanwhile, displays his full- 
length portrait. Lumely Ferrers is 
a character conceived in the depth of 
Bulwer’s own heart; he is a concen- 
tration of all possible selfishness and 
iniquity, and is left, finally, tc triumph 
over all whom kis cold blooded machi- 
nations have driven into misery and 
ruin. ‘The splendour of beauty, the 
glory of genius, the strength of in- 
teyrity, the all-pervading charm of 
character, vanish in the path of this 
cold, calculating destroyer; and the 
conclusion of this had book leaves him 
the victor of the game. 

But it is in reference to Alice that 
our most serious objections allude. 
Her prostitution is vindicated because 
her father was a brute, a ruffian, an 
outlaw from society, Can such an 
allegation excuse, even palliate, such 
an abandonment? Must we be evil, 
beeause those associated with us per- 
petrate iniquity? Must the husband 
hecome a pimp, the wife a bawd, the 
daughter a courtezan, the son a con- 
dottiere, hecause most wicked exam- 
ples abound? Must we forsake our 
integrity since everybody around us 
is abandoned? ‘Too,often the weak- 
ness of our nature tempts us to be- 
come the beings whom we execrate ; 
but shall we exculpate ourselves while 
we accuse others? Virtue or vice is, 
in itself, independent of a!l condition or 
circumstance. Theone isa luminary 
from the fount of Deity; the other, 
hell’s own blackness. No evil con- 
duct on the part of one can redeem 
the wickedness of another. If, there- 
fore, Alice Daryil prostituted herself 
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to Maltravers, the sin was her own— 
not that of even her worse than brutal 
father. 

But, after Bulwer’s  sophistical 
speeches, the examples which he pre- 
sents are worst of all. Alice, the 
daughter of a highwayman, and the 
innocent mistress of a young rake, 
becomes the modest and exemplary 
wife of an enormously opulent Lanker, 
who, having secured a title, leaves 
her, as Lady Vangrave, in the posses- 
sion of millions. If such temptations 
to sin as Bulwer here presents, do not 
lead thousands into crime, we shall 
never again express our displeasure, 
whatever man may write. 

The only redeeming character in 
the book is Lady Florence, and even 
she is precisely such a female as Bul- 
wer is least able io depict. 


Speech in behalf of the University 


of Nashville, delivered on the day of 


the Anniversary Commencement, Oct. 
4, 1837. By Philip Lindsley. 

The president of Nashville Univer- 
sity is one of the most remarkable and 
extraordinary men of the age. Com- 
bining profound intellect with admira- 
ble learning, and the highest tadepen- 
dence with catholic liberality, he has 
acquired and mainiained for years a 
reputation without parallel in the west, 
if in the world. He has done more 
than five hundred thousand common 
men, to elevate and extend the mind 
and character of our western confede- 
racies. With the devotion of a mar- 
tyr, he has consecrated himself to the 
cause of education, and, though many 
of his views are expanded into more 
than Platonic Utopianism, yet the en- 
ergy of his measures, the integrity of 
his hightoned principles, the candour 
of his character, and the uncgmpro- 
mising self-reliance which he has ever 
displayed, demand the acknowledge- 
ment and gratitude of every American 
citizen. 

The time has arrived when we 
should exist as a Nation—not as the 
gigantic province of an island—not as 
the stipendiary of a transatlantic mon- 
archy. The time has come when we 
should be independent ; we have boast- 
ed, long enough, of that which has 
never been. Let us make our great- 
ness, if we desire to be great; let us 
ask ourselves, not others, if our duty 
has been fulfilled—if the intentions of 
our Revolutionary Iathers have been 
accomplished. Our Constitution was 
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(and is, notwithstanding the invasions 
of timeservers and demagogues,) a 
glorious, an immortal document. It 
was created by the Great and the 
Good, and was designed to display be- 
fore all Nations, the expanding and 
recuperative, and exalling and mighty 
power of a free and _ self-sustaining 
People. We thank the God who in- 
spired it, that it has not failed yet; 
though gloomy and menacing are the 
clouds that overhang our zenith and 
environ our horizon. Ere it be too 
late, we trust that the Rescue will 
come,—and if at all, it must and will 
come from the West. Great difficul- 
ties exist and perilous questions are 
agitated. ‘The North and the South, 
not without great cause, are almost in 
battle array. ‘They comprehend not 
each other—they love not each other 
as brethren should love. The mad 
fanaticism of the one, and the haughty 
interest of the other, rush into perpe- 
tual collision ; and the invalualdle time 
of our Congress (which ought to re- 
present the highest talents and integri- 
ty of the country) is wasted in paltry 
discussions which terminate in nothing! 
We must bid tarewell to the Union, 
or patriotism, the self-sacrificing prin- 
ciple of human life—nmust soar trium- 
phant over the dogmatism of political 
power, the intrigues of party, the 
promptings of interest, and the allure- 
ments of ambition. Our national char- 
acter must be created Ly Enucation. 
We must relinguish all our present 
schemes of universal diffusion of com- 
monplace information—we will not 
call it knowledge, for such it is not— 
and speedily hecome what we aspire 
to be—an intellectual, thinking, deli- 
berating people, who deem life worth 
something letter than the mere acqui- 
sitionof money Nothing, save a most 
thorough system of EDUCATION, can 
rescue us from the destiny which the 
interests and the rivalries of the states 
have inflicted. 

If ever man laboured toadvance the 
education of this country—to repudi- 
ate false doctrines, and promulgate 
truth with energy and fearlessness— 
to prompt the bumian mind in its pur- 
suit of all that multiplies its resources, 
quickens its conceptions, purifies its 
principles, and manifests its heaven- 
born and earthwon Capacities—that in- 
dividual is Dr Lindsley. He fears 
nothing but falsehood, respects no- 
thing but mental and moral integrity, 


livesand dwells in the deep-thoughted 
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grandeur of designs as magnificent in 
coniemplation as they are visionary 1 
fact. But he abandons not the prac- 
tical while he advocates the theoreti- 
cal; and, therefore, his opinions are 
weighty and commanding. Hear his 
reply to the vulgar allegations of the 
day : : 

‘Ignorance never did any good, 
and never will or can do any good. 
Iynorant men are good for nothing, 
except so far as they are governed 
and directed by intelligent superiors. 
Hence it is the order of Providence 
that, in every well regulated commu- 
nity, children and all grossly ignorant 
persons are held in suljection o aye 
and wisdom and experien.e. No spe- 
cies or portion even of the huinbilest 
manual or mechanical labour can be 
perlormed uatil the party be taught 
how todo it. ‘The least that can be 
required of any man is, that he be 
qualified for the office or vocation 
which he aspires to occupy or pursue. 

Invincible ignorance alone is excus- 
able But even this will not justify 
his ambition or desire to transi end his 
proper sphere, or his bungling at- 
tempts to do what he knows not and 
cannot do. As, for example, to con- 
struct a telescope or chronometer, 
when he has learned only to head a 
nail or point a pin; or to amputate a 
limb and heal the sick, when he has 
been trained to piy the axe or drive a 
dray ; or to dabble in the law, because 
his speaking organs have caught the 
perpetual motion ; or to guide a train 
of railway cars, afier having duly 
served a six years’ apprenticeship to 
the barber’s craft and mystery, as was 
lately done in Virginia to the destruc- 
tion of a score of lives and the fracture 
of a hundred limbs ; or to preach the 
gospel, in utter defiance of the well 
known canon, ‘ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam,’ ‘let the shoemaker stick to his 
last and the tailor to his goose.’ Now 
the barber may be a very useful citi- 
zen and a very worthy gentleman—as 
gentlemen are ye all, in this country, 
except us poor schoolmasters—bhut if 
he has learned nothing more than to 
shave the lieges and to rig out new 
upper stories for ladies of a certain 
age, then may If be spared the pleasure 

of a railroad jaunt when next he en- 
acts the ambitious Phaeton or daring 

engineer ! 

‘© | do not mean to insinuate that a 
mechanic or ploughman may not be- 
come an accomplished lawyer, artist, 
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statesman, or college professor. But, 
then, he must study and learn what- 
ever his new profession implies or de- 
mands. His skill in the shop or the 
tield will notavail him here Frank- 
lin was an excellent printer: but his 
trade did not make him a philosopher 
or giplomatist. Roger Sherman was 
avery good Shoemaker; but he stu- 
died law and politics before he com- 
manded the ear and the reverence of 
Congress. James Ferguson was bred 
a poor shepherd’s hoy: Lut his repu- 
tation as a writer and lecturer upon 
Astronomy and Mechanics, was won 
hy his mastery of Newton’s astonish- 
ing discoveries and revelations. And 
the most learned Orientalist in Ene- 
land,and a Professor in one of her im- 
perial universities, was once an illite- 
rate labouring carpenter. But the 
saw and the plane did not unlock for 
him the temple doors of science or 
raise him to a peerless throne among 
its volaries 

“As to preaching the gospel, [am 
aware that some men fancy that human 
learning is quite superfluous. And 
that just in proportion to its absence, 
will be the evidence of the preacher’s 
inspiration and paramount claims to 
the implicit faith and respect of the 
people. All scripture, history, rea- 
son and experience, however, teach a 
very different doctrine. The univer- 
sity is indispensal Je to the minister of 
the gospel. A large amount and va- 
riety of intellectual furniture must be 
acquired by the preacher, whether 
settled or itinerant, whether pastor or 
missionary, or he will never be emi- 
nently useful_—probably altogether 
useless—or most likely, injurious to 
the sacred cause which he profession- 
ally and ostensi!ly labours to advance. 
If knowledge sometimes puffeth up, 
and renders its possessor vain and ar- 
rogant, does it therefore follow that 
knowledge is an evil, and at war with 
virtue and ¢ harity ¢ W ho are more as- 
suming, intolerant, dogmatical, over- 
hearing, opinionated, exclusive, self- 
sufficient, bigoted or ostentatious, than 
your ignorant, superficial, boisterous, 
dec lamatory preachers? It is notori- 
ous, also, that the unlearned habitual- 
ly make a greater display of learning, 
parade more Greek and Hebrew with- 
out understanding a word of either, 
sport more scholastic technicalities, 
and talk more about books and autho- 
rities and incomprehensible mysteries, 
than any genuine scholar would ever 
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adventure upon in the pulpit or out of 


it. ‘They thus expose themse slyes, and 
too frequently their cloth and the cause 
of Christianity itself, to the contempt 
and derision of the intelligent and dis- 
cerning—who know little or nothing 
of the Bible, and who judge of religion 
chiefly from the conduct and exhibi- 
tions of this class of preachers. 

*< If it be said that the Deity has no 
need of human learning to propagate 
his religion, it may be replied, that, 
neither has he any need of human ig- 
norance. He could, if he chose, dis- 
pense with human avency altogether. 
But we have yet to learn that infinite 
wisdom has ever selected an insuffi- 
cient or inadequate agency for any 
purpose whatever. In the days of 
= and miracle, from Moses to 

aul, he never employed human igno- 
rance in the work of religious instruc- 
tion. If they were not all educated in 
the universities of Egypt, as was M- 
ses, or of Judea, as was Isaiah, or of 
Babylon, as was Daniel, or at the feet 
of Gamaliel, as was Paul, they were 
well trained somewhere and by com- 
petent masters, as were the fishermen 
of Galilee by Christ himself, besides 
being endowed with the ift of tongues 
and extraordinary communications for 
every emergency. Witness the pro- 
phets and apostles, and the primitive 
fathers and martyrs of the church. 

And since that period, witness the re- 
formers and missionaries and all the 
bright luminaries of Christendom. If 
they did not all study at the universi- 
ty, as did Wickliffe, and Huss, and 
Jerome, and Luther, and Melancthon, 
and Zuinglius, and Calvin, and Knox, 
and Cranmer,and Latimer, and W hite- 
field, and Wesley, and Eliot, and 
Brainerd, and Edw: ards, and Horsley, 

and Martyn, and Swartz, yet they 
learned from those who had been gra- 
duated at the university, or from books 
which the university had created and 
multiplied. As was the case with 
Richard Baxter, Andrew Fuller, Wil- 
liam Carey, Robert Morrison, Adam 
Clarke, Thomas Scott, Cornelius W in- 
ter, William J Jay, Joshua Marshman, 

William W ard, and a host of similar 
spirits. None of whom ever despised 
or neglected human science, or affect- 
ed to be above the wisdom of the uni- 
versity. If any of them commenced 
their ministerial labours, imperfectly 
prepared, as, no doubt, many did, they 
soon discovered their own deficiencies ; 
and, like honest men, as they were, 
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put themselves to school again and 
became humble persevering learners. 
And, thus, by extra effort and diti- 
gence, kept in advance of their ewn 
pupils and hearers; and, in process of 
time, rose to distinguished eminence 
among the most profound theologians 
and erudite scholars of their day. 

**Such men as Selden and Grotius, 
and Locke and Newton, and Jones and 
Kennicott, have amply testified that, 
to grapple with the Bible, was no 
child’s play. The astronomer, the his- 
torian, the chronologer, the critic, the 
antiquary, the traveller, the chemist, 
the geologist, have all and each in 
turn, made discoveries which they 
fancied must tell against Moses and 
his successors. And theologians, in 
their ignorance and zeal, have hastily 
condemned and repudiated their sci- 
ence, as well as their gratuiteus and 
false application of it. But a more 
thorough study of Moses by the scien- 
tific, and a deeper acquamtance with 
science by the theologian, have unde- 
ceived and reconciled both parties. 
So that the two great volumes of na- 
ture and Revelation, equally the pro- 
duct of the same unchanging Divinity, 
are now acknowledged to harmonize 
and to speak the same language. Not 
a principle or fact has been establish- 
ed or brought to light, by the bril- 
liant labours of a Hutton, a Playfair, 
a Kepler, a Herschel, a La Place, a 
Cuvier, a Hatiy, a Champollion, a De 
la Beche,a Buckland, a Lyell, or an 
Ehrenberg, which does not accord 
with the Mosaic history and philoso- 
phy, when rightly interpreted ; as the 
ablest living divines cheerfully con- 
cede. Humeand Gibbon, and Halley 
and Voltaire, and D’Alembert, and 
Buffon and Condorcet, and Volney 
have yielded to a more enlightened 
school; as have the persecutors of 
Roger Bacon, Galileo and Copernicus, 
given place toa more tolerant, chari- 
table and scriptural theology. 

‘** But again, ina country like ours, 
where the people govern, the universi- 
ty is greatly needed to furnish a class 
of men sufficiently numerous and qua- 
lified to enlighten the mass of the peo- 
ple upon general politics—upon the 
constitution, government, laws, juris- 
prudence, and institutions of the repub- 
lic. If every individual cannot be- 


come familiar with these subjects by 
his own reading and reflection, it is 
desirable at least that an adequate in- 
structor and guide should be at hand, 
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on whose information and judgement 
he may safely rely. Now the people 
are called on, at every election, to de- 
cide upon some of the most intricate, 
complex and difficult questions of state 
policy—involving their own and the 
interests of posterity to an indefinite 
extent. And how shall they vote 
upon measures which they do not un- 
derstand? What do they know, or 
what do our comparatively wise men 
know, for example, about the just 
principles of taxation, or tariff, or fi- 
nance, or banking, or usury laws—of 
our foreign relations, of our Indian 
policy, of internal improvements, or 
of any constitutional doctrine or con- 
troversy—or indeed, of the very ele- 
ments of political economy or juris- 
prudence or legislation? And yet, 
they are expected annually to pro- 
nounce ay or no, without hesitation, 
on a dozen or more untried projects, 
which it might puzzle even a Solomon 
fully to appreciate, in all their bear- 
ings, after the most intense study and 
mature deliberation. Our political 
candidates for oflice and our newspaper 
editors, are the exclusive monopolists 
of this entire department of popular 
instruction. I have two objections t 
this monopoly. (1.) Fortynine out 
of fifty of the said politicians and edi- 
tors are themselves too ignorant for 
the service. And (2.) were they ever 
so well informed, they cannot be trust- 
ed. It is their interest and their vo- 
cation to mislead, deceive, humbug 
and mystify the whole body of the 
sovereign people.” 

Next, let all read and reflect on his 
admirable picture of our exiled ances- 
tors, and compare the sentiments here 
expressed, with those of our common, 
grovelling, and boisterous democracy : 

“It is worthy of special remark, 
that the principal men—the leading 
influential characters—the master spi- 
rits of all the primitive English co- 
lonies, from Massachusetts to Georgia, 
were individuals of the highest order 
of talent, morality, education and re- 
spectability at home. They came 
hither, not for wealth or power, but in 
search of that political and religious 
freedom and tranquillity, which the 
peculiar circumstances of the father 
land seemed likely to deny them. 
They left behind them the monarchy, 
the aristocracy and the hierarchy. 
They brovght with them the learning, 
the virtue, the piety, the enterprise, 
ihe indomitable love of liberty, which 
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distinguished England’s noblest sons, 
and whatever was strictly republican 
in her institutions. With such excel- 
lent materials, and under the most fa- 
vourable auspices, they commenced 
the experiment of governing them- 
selves in the far off wilderness, agree- 
ably to their own interpretation of the 
English constitution, and with such 
modifications as were adapted to their 
singular position. From the begin- 
ning they were free: And it is the 
glory of every true-hearted American, 
that his ancestors have never been 
slaves; and that they would never 
submit for a moment to oppression in 
any form. They would not be taxed 
even a farthing, without their own 
consent. And they boldly drew their 
swords to maintain, and to transmit 
to their children, the grand fundamen- 
tai doctrine of political rights, that 
taxation and representation go toge- 
ther, and cannot be disjoined, while 
Magna Charta remains the bulwark 
and the boast of English liberty. 

‘* Had our fathers been the degraded, 
sottish, ignorant, pitiable and despised 
outcasts of British bridewells and dun- 
geons—as malice and envy have often 

vroclaimed, our destiny had been hum- 

ble and wretched indeed. Then we 
might have been slaves—hopeless and 
helpless—from the prison-ship of our 
Adam and Eve—grovelling and writh- 
ing beneath the tyrant’s scourge, and 
weeping tears of bitterness and an- 
guish, through ages of despair, to this 
dark and cheerless moment. But 
Heaven had otherwise ordained. And 
the University, not Newgate, freight- 
ed the vessels which bore to this then 
savage hemisphere, the founders of the 
freest and greatest republic that the 
Sun has ever shone upon. Shall we 
continue free and great? Shall we, will 
our posterity—always prove worthy 
of our and their illustrious parentage’? 
Yes—while we cherish, and honour, 
and generously sustain the university 
—and not a day longer.” 

The succeeding extract exhibits a 
remarkable fact in the history of edu- 
cation and genius: 

** Educated and learned men have 
ofien been the victims of tyranny and 
despotism. They have suffered every 
species of cruelty in person and estate 
—under barbarous and sanguinary 
codes of law—administered by merce- 
nary courts and packed juries—by 
bills of pains and penalties, and ex 
post facto statutes, enacted for the oc- 
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casion—and by that most convenient 
instrument of legal ingenuity and re- 
finement, constructive treason, which 
could consign to the scaffold or the 
gibbet the most innocent and merito- 
rious objects of a tyrant’s jealousy or 
hatred. ‘They ever have been, as they 
ever will be, foremost to suffer and 
die, martyrs to the sacred cause of 
truth and liberty. For slate crimes 
and for religious heresies, they have 
been often unrighteously murdered, 
like Socrates and Tully and Sir Tho- 
mas More, according to the forms of 
law, or without law, or in defiance of 
all law. But the world has long since 
reversed the sentence of their condem- 
nation. For real crime, however,— 
for the commission of the mala in se— 
very few have hitherto, in any age or 
country, been condemned to death or 
to infamous penalties. Of traitors, 
our own protracted revolutionary war 
produced but one ; and he, assuredly, 
was not a literary or college-bred Ge- 
neral. And if a single individual 
since, of a liberal education an¢ culti- 
vated mind, has been justly or unjust- 
ly chargeable with treasonable de- 
signs; let his lonely name be record- 
ed as the only instance of the kind 
which has occurred during the half 
century of our national existence. 
And let it serve as a beacon and a 
warning against all inordinate, unhal- 
lowed and desperate ambition! No 
university catalogue in all our land, 
during a period of more than two hun- 
dred years, has ever been disgraced 
by the name of a single graduate, con- 
victed of an infamous crime, or doom- 
ed to an infamous or capital punish- 
ment. And it is yet the glorious and 
unparalleled distinction of our own fa- 
voured republic, that not adrop of blood 
has ever been judicially shed upon her 
virgin soil for a state offence.” 

If our limited space in this number 
had permitted, it would have given us 
the highest pleasure to review, delibe- 
rately, the able pamphlet before us ; 
but, at present, we must content our- 
self with presenting the subsequent 
most admirable and satiric pourtrai- 
tures of the demagogue and the purse- 
proud aristocrat. Of the former he 
says, with scorching severity : 

**For a season, and just so long as it 
may suit his purposes, he is the bold, 
zealous, unflinching, furious champion 
of the suffering, oppressed, plundered, 
priest-ridden, bank-ridden, university 
ridden, aristocracy-ridden, poor. They 
believe him, trust him, vote for him, 
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fight for him, huzza for him, toast him, 
worship him, bear hin onward and up- 
ward, until they behold him safe in 
the palace and upon the throne: and 
then again they shout hosannas, and 
long live, my lord the Protector of the 
commonwealth and the Defender of 
the poor! But the tragedy or the com- 
edy well over, and the delirium pass- 
ed away, and they are astounded to 
find themselves as far beneath the 
footstool of their once familiar Crom- 
well or Robespierre as they had ever 
been heneath the regal pomp of the ha- 
ted Stuart or Bourbon.” 

And now he breathes his anathema 
into the very hearts of the ignorant 
and unmannered pretenders to rank 
and fashion : 

“Tt is really diverting to see, with 
what superlative hauteur and contempt 
they can loook down upon the poor 
student, the poor author, the poor teach- 
er, the poor any thing, however en- 
nobled and exalted and refined by men- 
tal cultivation, and by the possession 
of Heaven’s rarest gifts and attributes. 
Your unlettered, pompous, mushroom, 
purseproud nabobs are, in general, not 
only the most inveterate foes of colle- 
ges, but the most absurd, egotistical, 
overweening, selfsuflicient, ironbound, 
leaden-headed, braying animals in the 
whole world. They live only to hoard 
money: and they expend it only for dis- 
play. [t requires a most thorough ed- 
ucation to know how to use a fortune 
genteelly—not to say liberally and mu- 
nificently. And of all the caricatures 
of our common humanity, save from 
the pencil of a Hogarth, the vulgar 
rich man who apes the manners and 
= and etiquette and fashionable 
ienseances—the airs, graces and per- 
siflage—of the high-bred gentleman! 
Why, sucha lumpish millionaire par- 
venu cannot eat a good dinner—as a 
good dinner was ordained to be eaten 
by all christian men. He eats as if he 
were running a race for a wager, or as 
if a customor were still waiting at his 
counter to give him a bargain. It is 
tantalizing, beyond the endurance of 
all Greek and of all Roman philosophy, 
to be seated at a dinner table, furnish- 
ed and appointed in all respects, comme 
il faut, merely to see the whole array 
of good things evanish in the twinkling 
of an eye, and the momentous affair 
concluded, determined and summaril 
despatched, before the genuine classi- 
cal epicure could be well prepared for 
a quiet and dignified discussion of the 
first course.” 
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Temptations to enlarge and extract 
assail us while we peruse the writings 
of Dr Lindsley, but with the follow- 
ing sarcastic quotation, we must now 
conclude : 

‘If colleges are imperfect and some- 
times pernicious,so are common schools 
and the domestic nursery. And yet, I 
suppose, we shall not attempt to abol- 
ish either families or common schools, 
Though, it must be confessed, the spi- 
rit of abolitionism is abroad in our land: 
and while eastern perfectionists are 
preaching up the doctrine of immediate 
and universal abolition of slavery at 
the South and the West, and while cer- 
tain benevolent politicians proclaim 
the necessity of abolishing the whole 
banking and commercial machinery 
of the country, there are also sundry 

Jair knights errant boldly enlisted in 
behalf of the rights of women, who 
seem resolved to abolish all family mo- 
nopolies, and to create a new social ar- 
rangement altogether independent of 
man’s lordly and usurped supremacy. 
Indeed, abolitionism, and radicalism, 
and agrarianism, and ultraism, and 
amalgamationism, and Loco-Focoism, 
and Lynchism, and Fanny-Wright- 
ism, are all the rage : and whether any 
existing law or usage or institution 
shall survive the ferment and the 
struggle, is beyond our prophetic ken 
tu decide or to conjecture.” 

We have suegested that Dr Linds- 
ley was an Utopian—namely, one who 
aspires, in his splendid benevolence 
and creative idea of human power and 
moral perfectibility, far beyond the 
intelligence or the liberality of the 
age. But not the less, even more, 
should such a mind be honoured and 
admired. If, in our lowly and bur- 
dened being here, we can transcend 
the boundaries of prejudice, and igno- 
rance, and folly, and baseness, we are, 
day by day, becoming better fitted to 
mingle with spirits ereat as they are 
pure, and to approach more nearly to 
the Eternal Fountain of all knowledge 
and perfection. 

To conclude and terminate are dif- 
ferent things, and bear diverse signifi- 
cations. One may shut up a pasture 
or a cornfield without affixing a boun- 
dary. There is a constant inducement 
to extract from the writings of Dr 
Lindsley, and we cannot part from him, 
even for the present, without extract- 
ing the following cogent and satiric 
passage, and expressing finally, our 
regret that Dr Lindsley should restrict 
the earnest and eloquent emanations of 
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his instructed mind to the narrow lim- 
its and evanescent period of a pam- 
phlet’s existence. 

“It is the prevalent custom or prac- 
tice of assuming to be wiser than the 
children’s instructors. The latter, at 
best, have but a sorry and most un- 
thankful office to discharge. Every 
father and mother, uncle and aunt, 
brother, sister and cousin—every big 
man and every little man in the vil- 
lage—every newspaper scribbler and 
every youthful orator—and every body 
else—is a judge and a critic and a re- 
former and a very Solomon upon the 
subject and mystery of education. Up- 
on this theme they can all dogmatize, 
in the most confident and supercilious 
strain of dictatorial superiority. Every 
little master and every little miss, long 
before they reach their teens, have 
learned to enact the spy and the cen- 
sor upon the discipline and the code 
and the system and the manners of the 
laborious veteran schoolmaster of half 
a century’s experience. It is a mis- 
fortune that every human creature un- 
derstands the art and the science of 
education so much better than do our 
teachers themselves. We all cheer- 
fully concede a measure at least of pro- 
fessional superiority to our lawyer and 
physician, to our tailor and barber, to 
our cook and coachman; and we re- 
pose some degree of confidence in their 
skill and judgment. But alas, for the 
hard worked and hard working peda- 
gogue! He can expect neither sym- 
pathy nor justice nor candor from any 
quarter. Unless, indeed, he will him- 
self set up for a radical reformer— 
adopt the innovating spirit of the age 
—denounce all existing schools and 
systems—declare himself the people’s 
devoted servant, and withal, the great- 
est genius and most modest person- 
age in the world—profess to teach all 
sciences, arts and languages, without 
pain or effort on the part of his pupils, 
and in almost no time—then, verily, 
he will he puffed and lauded and court- 
ed, and caressed and rewarded—to the 
utter amazement and mortal discom- 
fiture of every honest, plodding, or- 
thodox old Busby and Parr and Wyt- 
tenbach in the land. Quackery and 
empiricism and pretension and expe- 
rimenting and mystification are the 
order of the day among the people’s 
honored schoolmasters, as well as a- 
mong their favorite lawyers and doc- 
tors and parsons and vagabond eculists 
and political conjurers.”’ 
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